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"  Quicquid  agunt  homines 

nostri  est  farrago  libelli." — Juv. 

VER  since  I  came  up  as  a  Freshman  (how  many  years  ago 
I  do  not  like  to  think)  I  have  regularly  kept  a  Diary, 
and  have  jotted  into  it,  besides  the  chief  Occurrences  of 
every  day,  many  notes  of  Thought  both  grave  and  merry.  That 
good  old  Fashion  I  fear  is  dying  out  ;  for  most  Persons,  if  they 
write  any  Diary  at  all,  use  it  merely  to  remind  themselves  what 
they  did  each  day,  not  what  they  thought,  which  is  more  im- 
portant. When  I  first  began  to  keep  this  Journal,  I  took  Advice 
with  many  of  my  best  Friends  what  was  to  be  the  Manner  of 
it.  One  said  this,  and  Another  that ;  one  bade  me  write  a  long 
Account  every  day,  and  the  next  thought  the  Shorter  the  Better ; 
but  all  those  whom  I  most  respected  were  at  one  in  this  point, 
that  whatever  Thoughts  most  particularly  struck  me  in  the  day 
ought  to  be  recorded  much  more  carefully  than  the  daily  Events;  and 
so  my  Diary  in  Course  of  Time  would  become  quite  like  a  Common 
Place  Book.  Many  other  valuable  Hints  were  given  me ;  as,  Not  to 
attempt  writing  in  any  Style,  as  that  would  take  Time ;  Not  to 
burden  the  Book  with  too  many  of  my  Sins,  nor  sanctify  it  with  too 
many  Pious  Reflections,  (after  the  Fashion  of  good  little  Maidens  in 
old  Sunday-Books,)  lest  Cant  might  unawares  creep  in  ;  Not  to  write 
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with  any  Notion  of  furnishing  Matter  to  my  Biographers  ;  and  other 
very  sensible  Things. 

Now  as  I  have  stuck  pretty  well  to  these  Precepts,  and  seeing  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  vast  Number  of  the  most  Ingenious  and 
Intellectual  Men  in  our  University,  there  "has  scarce  a  day  gone  by 
without  some  Pretty  Addition  to  my  Diary  :  so  that  I  venture  to 
think  many  Persons  would  be  both  pleased  and  edified  to  read  it. 
Nevertheless  I  would  never  have  had  that  Affiance  in  myself  to  lay 
my  Collection  before  the  Public  of  my  own  Freewill.  But  several 
of  my  greatest  Friends,  who  are  esteemed  as  very  good  Men  of 
Letters,  and  have  themselves  endued  my  Manuscript  with  much  of 
the  Wit  and  Learning  which  adorn  it,  having  several  times  had  a 
Peep  at  that  Record,  recommend  me  strongly  to  lay  before  the 
University  and  other  Readers  a  Selection  from  what  is  therein 
written.  It  is  a  Shame,  say  they,  when  you  have  so  much  good 
Matter,  not  to  impart  it  to  others.  When  you  possess  many  great 
and  noble  Arguments,  which  are  either  novel  or  forgotten,  when 
clever  Sayings  and  diverting  Anecdotes  abound  in  your  Pages,  when 
you  might  appear  as  a  Corrector  Bestius  against  the  Vice  and  Folly, 
the  Blasphemy  and  Superstition  which  are  too  prevalent  both  here 
and  elsewhere  ;  it  is  almost  a  Neglect  of  Duty  to  leave  your  Diary 
locked  up  in  your  Writingtable  Drawer.  And  lest  any  should 
imagine  that  I  have  consulted  those  only  who  were  prone  to  flatter 
me,  I  will  here  transcribe  some  Sentences  relating  to  this  Matter 
from  the  letter  of  a  very  truthful  Friend  : 

"The  Project  concerning  which  you  ask  my  advice  will  I  believe 
be  of  real  service,  if  it  tends  to  promote  among  the  Men  of  our 
University  (which  it  can  hardly  fail  to  do)  a  wider  interest  in  Social 
and  Literary  Questions.     Men  who  are  'training'  are  advised,  besides 
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severer  exercise,  to  take  a  Quiet  Walk  in  the  middle  of  the  morning. 
So  I  believe  our  Hard  Students  would  find  some  time  devoted  to 
Light  Literature  not  altogether  thrown  away,  even  with  a  view  to 
success  in  the  Triposes.  For  it  would  help  greatly  in  preserving 
to  them  a  fresh  and  quick  Apprehension. 

"Doubtless  your  Essays  will  sometimes  contain  Rash  Opinions 
and  Crude  Theories,  for  they  will  be  the  fruits  of  ingenious  and  ready 
Wit  rather  than  of  careful  Reflection.  But  there  is  no  harm  in  that, 
if  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  anything  more.  The  fault  of  modern 
Journalists  is  not  that  they  give  to  the  world  their  P^irst  Impressions 
and  Mere  Notions ;  in  such  autoschediastical  productions  (excuse 
the  Greek)  they  cannot  well  do  otherwise ;  but  that  they  give  these 
forth  with  a  Dogmatism  and  Assurance  scarce  to  be  surpassed  by 
the  Pope  himself.     But  you  will  take  care  not  to  fall  into  this  error." 

Please  then  to  mark,  most  Courteous  Reader,  that  I  do  not  say 
this  of  myself:  but  I  am  so  much  moved  by  these  arguments,  that 
I  mean  every  other  Day,  this  Term  at  least,  to  issue  for  the  General 
Benefit  one  short  Paper,  either  concocted  from  the  aforenamed 
Journal  or  else  composed  expressly  for  the  Occasion.  These  Papers 
I  trust  will  (in  the  Lingo  of  Advertisements)  combine  Instruction 
with  Amusement.  I  will  warrant  you  shall  not  be  plagued  with  any 
Essay  much  longer  than  this  First :  that  none  will  be  so  Serious  that 
they  become  Dull,  none  so  Saucy  as  to  be  thought  Frivolous.  But 
yet  my  graver  Readers  must  not  be  offended  if  now  and  then  I  ap- 
pear all  Mirth  ;  nor  must  the  rest  forswear  me  if  sometimes  I  try  a 
Theme  higher  and  deeper  than  usual,  so  as  to  raise  the  Mind  rather 
than  to  tickle  it.  I  shall  not  enter  upon  controverted  Questions  of 
Theology,  and  seldom  if  ever  upon  Party  Politics.  The  one  I  leave 
to  the  Schoolmen,  the  other  to  the  Newspapers.     In  these  matters 
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I  am  (as  the  Philosophers  put  it)  an  Eclectic.  A  little  about  Art 
and  a  good  deal  about  Literature  may  very  likely  appear  under  my 
Name ;  while  I  need  not  say  my  Strong  Point  will  be  the  Topics  of 
Cambridge  Life. 

And  this  sets  me  thinking  that  I  ought  to  say  somewhat  of 
myself  and  my  Method  of  Publication.  For  myself,  I  confess  to 
being  a  mere  Man  and  having  a  Bedmaker,  like  other  Men  :  whether 
I  am  a  Don  or  not,  I  refuse  to  say  just  now :  and  I  am  not  an 
Unattached  Student,  though  to  what  College  I  am  an  Ornament 
I  cannot  mention,  lest  the  Mutual  Jealousy  of  the  Colleges  should 
injure  my  Popularity.  Every  Paper  which  I  write  or  receive  from 
my  Supporters  I  first  submit  to  a  very  wise  Editor,  who  is  quite 
Autocratic  and  yet  confers  with  other  Gentlemen  of  like  Parts, 
so  that  there  is  no  Risk  run  of  my  falling  into  the  usual  Vices  of  such 
Productions.  As  will  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  said,  the  Matter, 
nay  the  very  Form,  of  many  of  my  Numbers  is  owing  to  my  trusty 
Friends  who  help  me  in  this  Work :  and  if  there  be  any  Gentlemen 
in  this  University,  who  think  they  have  any  Thread  which  can 
be  woven  into  good  Stuff  for  these  Articles,  they  may  send  their 
letters,  signed  with  their  own  Names,  to  me,  at  Mr  Elijah  Johnson's, 
Trinity  Street;  and  my  worthy  Editor  will  do  them  full  justice. 

As  no  good  can  come  of  the  Tatler,  except  my  Readers  are 
willing  to  pay  a  small  Sum  for  it,  I  have  fixed  the  Price  at  twopence, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  this  Term  I  find  any  Surplus,  I  will  consult  my 
Friends  what  excellent  Use  I  shall  put  it  to.  And,  to  diffuse  farther 
the  Advantages  of  the  Tatler,  let  me  urge  each  of  the  Subscribers 
to  introduce  his  Acquaintance  to  me  and  he  shall  have  my 
Thanks. 

A. 
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"peccare  docentis 
Fallax  historias  mollet." — IloR. 


UR  Great  Ancestor  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  in  the  i/Stli 
Number  of  our  Eponym,  writes  as  follows;  'My  Contempo- 
raries the  Novelists  have  for  the  better  spinning  out  Para- 
graphs and  working  down  to  the  end  of  their  Columns  a  most  happy 
Art  in  Saying  and  Unsaying,  giving  Hints  of  Intelligence  and  Inter- 
pretations of  Indifferent  Actions  to  the  great  Disturbance  of  the 
Brains  of  Ordinary  Readers.'  It  appears  that  the  Great  Man  (of 
whose  Kindred  I  am  unworthy)  is  complaining  of  the  writers  of  News 
rather  than  of  Novels  although  he  has  been  lately  mentioning  the 
Master  Piece  of  Michael  Cervantes.  To  be  sure,  the  Novelists  of  our 
day  would  hardly  deem  it  a  Compliment  to  be  compared  with  the 
Caterers  for  the  Penny  Public  Prints  who  are  paid,  as  our  Acquaint- 
ance Ignoramus  stocks  his  Library,  by  the  Foot  or  Yard,  the  onh- 
Standard  of  their  Merits.  Yet  do  not  our  Historians  of  Fiction  or 
their  Publishers  condescend  to  Tricks  of  a  similar  Nature  when  in  a 
beautiful  Octavo  Type  'a  neat  Rivulet  of  Text  murmurs  through  a 
Meadow  of  Margin'?  Again  are  not  the  Tales  of  our  /Vuthors  as 
short-lived  as  the  Scandals  of  the  Modish  Journals  .'  Do  not  the 
Novels  of  our  Wits  perish  almost  as  soon  as  the  News  of  our  Gossip 
Mongers  }     But  alas  !    Oblivion  has  carted  into  her  Dust  Heap  the 
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Undeserving  and  the  Scarce  Deserving  in  the  same  Freight  as  the 
most  justly  doomed,  hke  the  Tragedies  in  the  Wheel  Barrow  in  one 
of  Mr  Hogartlis  Pictures  of  Modern  Taste.  Where  now  are  Evelina 
and  Belinda?  Where  are  Sir  Charles  Grandison  and  Joseph  Ati- 
drews  ?  With  '  the  Power  of  Love  in  Seven  Novels,'  with  '  the  Inno- 
cent Adultery'  and  'Conjugal  Sacrifice  and  Retribution.'  How  few 
of  us  have  plucked  even  Mansfield  Park  or  any  other  of  Miss  Aiistens 
Novels  from  the  Heap!  Even  Don  Quixote,  and  I  can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  wrice  it,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  are  unknown  except  by 
Name  to  many  readers  of  Lothair.  For  this  Class  there  is  no  Excuse 
but  Ignorance.  It  is  indeed  too  true  that  Fashion,  who  rules  in  Lite- 
rature, as  well  as  in  other  human  Affairs,  has  with  too  just  Reason 
discountenanced  the  general  reading  of  the  Novels  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett  and  even  of  Richardson  and  Miss  Burney.  At  the  same  time 
(though  I  detest  Bowdlerism)  I  heartily  wish  that  there  were  a  Cow- 
den  Clark  to  publish  Riches  of  Tom  Jones  and  Joseph  Andreius. 
Meantime  if  any  of  My  Readers  is  too  clean  a  feeder  to  wander  pro- 
miscuously through  the  Pastures  of  Fielding,  let  him  read  the  Third 
Book  of  Tom  Jones  (and  he  may  do  it  aloud  to  his  Sister,  and  she 
will  thank  him,)  and  then  let  him  say  whether  he  knows  of  any 
Modern  Novels  equal  to  it  unless  it  be  those  of  Mrs  Gaskell,  none 
certainly  surpass  it  save  '  George  Eliot's^  Would  not  the  Character 
of  the  Philosopher  Square  (ill.  3),  who  'in  Morals  was  a  professed 
Platonist  and  in  religion  inclined  to  be  an  Aristotelian,'  make  the 
fortune  of  any  Author  of  our  time,  and  furnish  them  with  'stuffing' 
and  original  matter  for  as  many  Modern  Novels  as  they  could  get 
into  the  pages  of  Sir  C.  Grandison  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  read 
through  the  last-named  Novel,  but  since  I  have  dipped  into  his  Books 
I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  having  joined  in  the  Ignorant  Laugh  against 
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him.     In  token  of  which  Sorrow  and  Shame   '  the  Author  will  doe 
Penaunce  in  this  Sheet.'    As  a  Specimen  of  Richardson  s  Style  I  would 
recommend  the  loth  and  following  Letters  in  Sir  C.  Grandison  where 
Miss  Harriet  Byron  (who  was  quite  an  Advanced  Young  Lady  of 
that  Period)  gives  an  account  of  a  Dinner  Party  to  her  friend  Miss 
Selby  where  the  representation  of  the  Manners  of  the  Time  cannot  fail 
to   surprise    and    entertain  the   Reader.      To   say  that  Richardson' s 
Novels  are  more  moral  than  Fielding's,  would  not  I  think  be  true — 
more  Proper  they  may  be — being  the  product  of  a  Modish  Age  while 
Fielding's  were  the   Growth  of  the  Country.     In  the  one  we  admire 
the  '  Nice  Conduct  of  a  Clouded   Cane '  in  the  other  we  scent  the 
'  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England.'     The  defence  of  what  we  justly  con- 
sider their  Impropriety  is  to  be  found  in  the  Remarks  of  Professor 
Miinro  in  his  Paper  on  the  29th   Poem  of  Catiilhis  in  the  Journal  of 
Philology.     Richardson' s  Morality  is  studied,  as  palpably  as  L'Envoy 
to  a  Fable.     In  the  midst  of  the  Vice  depicted  by  Fielding  there  is  a 
certain  Infusion  of  Health  which  purifies  the  Air  as  a  Master  Touch 
of  Hogarth  (of  whom  by  the  bye  Fielding  speaks  as  his  Friend)  does 
the  Scenes   which   he   depicts.     As   to   the    relative    Powers   of  the 
Authors  I  should  say  that  Richardson  has  a  large  share  of  the  Shakes- 
pearian power  of  drawing  Characters  as  we  find  them   in  Life,  while 
(as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  his  Works)  his  attempts  at   Humour 
fall  flat  and  heavy.     His  Rival,  with  a  wider  Knowledge  of  both  High 
and  Low  Society,  gives  us  the  Humours  and  Vapours  in  a  manner 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Shakespeare,  if  he  does   not  approach   Rare 
Ben  Jonson  (to  my  mind  by  far  the  Funnier  of  the  Elizabethan  Giant 
Heroes  of  the  Drama).     Another  point  which  makes  the  Novels  of 
Fielding  better  suited  to  gain  Popularity  with  us  is  the  fact  that  he 
abandoned  the  plan  of  telling  his  story  in  a  series  of  Letters,  a  defect 
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as  it  seems  to  us  in  the  Works  of  Richardson  and  in  the  Evelina  which 
made  Miss  Burneys  Reputation,  but  successful  in  Smolletf  s  Humphry 
Clinker.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  we  speak  of  Letters  we 
mean  something  more  interesting  than  the  Bald  Progeny  of  the  Penny 
Post  and  Halfpenny  Card.  Tobias  Smollett  is  on  the  whole  a  much 
less  pleasant  Writer  than  Fielding  whom  (as  I  think)  he  imitated. 
Miss  Burneys  Novels  are  interesting  as  introducing  us  to  a  Strange 
Aspect  of  Society,  and  the  more  so  from  the  Accounts  we  have  of  their 
History  as  contained  in  Macaulay's  Essay  on  her  by  her  Married  Name 
Madame  DArblay,  and  an  account  of  her  Introduction  to  Dr  Johnson 
given  by  herself  (in  the  jfohnsoniana),  but  not  mentioned  by  Lord 
Macaulay  or  Bosivell  (whose  Book  will  be  all  the  more  highly  relished 
by  those  who  read  the  Account  given  by  the  Authoress).  It  was  this 
Narrative  which  first  set  me  upon  searching  (in  vain)  in  the  Tomes  of 
Ballantyne's  Collection,  yet  not  all  in  vain  for  like  the  Legacy  of  the 
Farmer  in  the  Fable  it  led  to  much  Delving  and  Turning  up  of 
Unbroken  but  Fertile  Ground.  By  all  means  read  Wxss  Austen  whose 
Novels  with  Coivpers  Poems  reigned  in  the  Affections  of  the  late 
Gentle  Professor  Co7iingtoji.  But  before  beginning  a  Course  of  old 
Novel- Reading  any  one  will  do  well  to  look  into  an  interesting  New 
Book  called  Novels  and  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  of  which 
I  need  only  state  that  it  is  the  Work  of  William  Forsyth.      X.  A. 
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For  him  was  lever  han  at  his  Beddes  lied 
A  twenty  Bokes,   clothed  in  Black  or  Red, 
Of  Aristotle,  and  his  Philosophic, 
Than  Robes  riche,  or  Fidel,  or  Sautrie. 

Chaucer's  Clerk  of  Oxenfordc. 

OST  People  who  find  in  Books  dear  living  Company  have 
some  Reflections  to  make,  some  Whims  and  Fancies 
of  their  own  to  tell,  under  the  Head  of  "  Detached 
Thoughts  about  Books  and  Reading."  The  Subject  is  not  a  new 
one ;  so  before  troubling  myself  to  jot  down  these  Remarks  or  my 
Patrons  to  read  them  I  have  re-read  the  Essay  of  my  gentle  Friend 
Charles  Lamb  which  bears  that  Title;  lest  perchance  what  I  fancied 
to  be  my  own  might  have  been  derived  unconsciously  from  him. 
For  I  have  found  not  seldom  that  Thoughts,  for  the  Originality  of 
which  I  rather  flattered  myself,  have  been  afterwards  discovered  in 
some  Book  long  since  read  though  the  Author  was  forgotten.  In 
such  a  case  there  is  still  however  the  Consolation  that  very  likely 
the  Author's  Remark  was  not  Jiis  own  but  the  Fruit  of  his  Early 
Reading. 

I  am  not  a  Professed  Collector  of  Books  nor  can  I  lay  Claim  to 
any  Skill  in  the  Curiosities  of  Literature.  Yet  I  have  spent  many 
Thoughts  upon  the  Formation  of  my  Library,  and  the  Volumes  on 
my  Shelves  are  to  me  a  charming  Presence,  especially  at  my  solitary 
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Meals  or  other  IMeditative  Hours.  I  like  better  to  see  them  in  the 
Dishabil  of  Cloth  Boards  than  in  the  Court  Dress  of  f'uU  Binding. 
The  former  is  more  congruous  with  Slippers,  a  '  Boating  Blazer,'  and 
a  lounging  Arm-Chair.  Nay  even  when  not  in  Use  I  prefer  that  they 
should  look  like  Friends  too  intimate  to  stand  on  any  Ceremony  with 
me.  I  have  made  it  a  General  Rule  never  to  buy  a  Book  unless 
I  have  already  learnt  to  know  and  value  it,  or  have  a  Near  Prospect 
of  doing  so.  An  unknown  Author  on  my  Shelves  irks  me  like  the 
Intrusion  of  a  Stranger  on  my  Privacy.  Too  great  a  Preponderance 
of  Modern  Works  oppresses  me;  it  is  so  refreshing  and  invigorating 
to  move  at  large  amid  the  Thoughts  of  former  Generations  and  to  be 
freed  from  the  Tyranny  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  As  to  my  older 
Authors  I  confess  that  for  all  Men  may  say  about  the  Inside  of  a 
Book  being  all  important  and  the  Outside  profiting  nothing  I  prefer 
Old  Editions  of  them,  when  they  can  be  got,  to  any  modern  Reprints. 
I  have  sometimes  tried  to  form  Rules  as  to  what  Books  I  oucht  to 
have  for  my  own,  for  which  to  depend  on  the  Circulating  Library; 
but  I  have  not  arrived  at  any  worth  commending.  There  is  one 
serious  Drawback  in  these  last,  that  often  when  One  has  invited  a 
wise  and  kindly  Author  for  a  charming  tete-a-tete  some  Dull-witted, 
Anonymous  Person  has  intruded  his  unwelcome  Company  in  the 
Margin.  Who  has  not  been  bored  by  these  Social  Pests  the  Union 
or  other  Lending  Library  Annotators  .-'  The  whole  Tribe  of  them  is 
abominable,  from  the  Man  who  confines  himself  to  Oh !  or  the  more 
feminine  Fie !  or  Notes  Interrogatory  or  of  Exclamation,  to  the  most 
voluble  Offender.  What  a  strange  Weakness  this  is  which  leads 
people,  w^ithout  any  Hope  of  Fame,  to  express  their  Ideas  so  in- 
opportunely !  In  some  mysterious  way  no  doubt  it  tickles  their 
personal  Vanity,  though  no  one  else  is  let  into  the  Secret.     I  have 
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often  been  puzzled  to  divine  what  Manner  of  Men  they  can  be. 
I  do  not  think  I  can  unwittingly  have  cherished  any  one  of  tlicm 
among  my  personal  Friends. 

These  Scribblers  seek  as  their  choicest  Prey  the  Works  of 
heretical  Theologians,  or  those  who  are  deemed  as  such  by  certain 
Religious  Newspapers,  with  their  well-known  Keenness  of  Scent  in 
that  Kind.  But  even  the  Novelists  do  not  escape  them,  where 
One  might  have  hoped  that  the  Interest  of  the  Story  would  carry 
them  along  too  rapidly.  Any  Peculiarity  of  Spelling,  any  Idiomatic 
Expression  according  to  their  Small  Minds  not  quite  Grammatical, 
any  Originality  of  Thought  attracts  their  Notice.  Julius  Hare  has 
well  said  in  his  Paper  on  Spelling  in  the  Philological  Museum 
that  the  Odium  OrtJwgrapJiicum  is  as  strong  as  the  Odium  Thco- 
logicum  and  that  Ignorance  has  most  to  do  wuth  each.  It  is  difficult 
to  select  a  single  Instance  among  so  many  of  such  Dull  Badne.<?s. 
One  however  I  will  give  though  not  by  any  means  the  Worst.  In 
the  Union  Copy  of  a  well-known  Novel  where  a  Woman  speaks 
of  herself  as  "  left  solus,"  a  miserable  Critic  and  Punster  has 
corrected  us  into  a,  calling  the  Text  a  "  ^^/rcism."  I  confess  I  feel 
much  Sympathy  with  the  Second  Hand  who  has  added,  "the 
Maundering  of  a  hypercritical  Ass  who  perhaps  has  not  passed  his 
Little-go."  Scribbling  in  a  Public  Book  is  scarcely  ever  defensible, 
nevertheless  if  the  last  Gentleman  had  been  brought  before  my 
Court  I  should  have  acquitted  him  on  the  Score  of  great  Prov^o- 
cation. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  Failing  is  not  all  on  the  side  of 
the  Orthodox  either  in  Politics  or  Religion.  There  arc  quite  as 
many  stupid  Marginal  Exclamations  at  Conservative  Feeling  and 
Vulgar     Hits    at    Religion    as    Marks    of   an    opposite    Intent : — a 
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further  Proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  there  is  no  Lack  of  illiberal 
Liberalism,  Cant  against  Cant  and  Prejudice  against  Prejudice  both 
here  and  elsewhere. 

Even  the  Practice  of  marking  the  Passages  which  strike  the 
Reader  most,  though  it  be  done  judiciously,  cannot  be  justified  in 
a  Public  Book.  Written  as  well  as  spoken  Thoughts  give  most 
Delight  when  the  Reader  or  Hearer  has  to  meet  them  Half-way, 
has  to  bring  some  Fancy  or  Imagination  of  his  own  wherewith  to 
seize  them.  And  the  Man  who  prevents  others  from  enjoying  the 
Exercise  of  their  independent  Insight  and  Taste,  by  drawing  atten- 
tion with  his  Pencil  to  the  most  eloquent  Passages  and  neatest 
Points,  is  as  gross  an  Offender  against  Good  Manners  as  he  who 
explains  a  Joke  in  Company. 

If  this  Number  of  the  Tatler  should  fall  into  the  Hands  of 
any  of  these  critical  Gentlemen  I  give  him  free  Leave  to  exercise 
himself  upon  it  ;  he  will  doubtless  find  in  it  many  Things  both 
small  and  great  which  will  be  Food  to  his  Faculty.  But  I  im- 
plore him  to  keep  his  Hands  off  the  Lending  Library  Volumes. 
Before  he  opens  one  of  them  let  him  move  out  of  his  Reach  all 
Implements  of  the  Phoenician  Art. 

I  declare  if  the  Vice-President  of  the  Union  (for  the  Library  is 
I  believe  in  his  Department)  does  not  feel  his  heart  drawn  to 
me  for  my  Strenuous  Defence  of  the  property  of  the    Society  he 


is  an  Ungrateful  Varlet. 


N. 


Cambridge:  published  by  E.  Johnsott,  30,  Trinity  Street,  and  printed  by  C .  J.  Clay,  M.A., 
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Veterumque  adgnoscunt  ora  parentum. — Virg. 


0-DAY  I  have  selected  two  Letters  from  the  Clothes-Basket 
which  I  have  been  compelled  to  borrow  from  my  Laundress, 
wherewith  I  shall  entertain  my  Readers.  Although  one  of 
the  two  Writers  has  the  claim  of  Kindred  upon  me,  yet  I  shall 
postpone  him  to  the  other  out  of  the  Respect  due  to  a  Fair  Cor- 
respondent. 

King's  Parade. 
Dear  Mr  Tatler, 

I  don't  know  whether  you  allow  Ladies  to  write  till  they 
have  passed  the  Little-go  ;  I  mean  the  Previous  Examination  you 
know.  Because  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  we  enjoyed  the  Chapel 
at  Trinity  College  on  Sunday.  It  is  so  gratid  to  see  such  crowds  of 
men  in  Surplices.  And  how  we  envied  you  the  Organ.  But  one  thing 
we  noticed  which  Charlie  says  wasn't  done  when  he  was  up,  that  some 
men  didn't  turn  round  at  the  Creed.     Don't  you  think  it  a  great  pity, 

because  it  looks  as  if  they  did'nt  all  believe  the  same  thing 

Believe  me, 

Dear  Mr  Tatler, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Cojistajice. 

We  hope  our  Unknown  Correspondent  will  pardon  our  Omission 

of  some  Remarks  upon  the  Beauty  of  Unity,  and  the  Reason  why  the 

East   was  selected :  as  also  a  Reference  to  the  conduct  of  David, 

Daniel  and  others.    But  we  are  bound  by  Promise  not  to  trench  upon 
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Theological  Subjects,  although  we  quite  agree  with  our  Fair  Cor- 
respondent. At  the  same  time  as  it  is  our  own  Habit  not  to  shock 
our  Neighbours  by  turning  round  in  Churches  where  such  is  not  the 
Practice,  we  hope  we  may  venture  to  assure  our  Friends  to  whom 
Allusion  has  been  made  that  in  this  Instance  t/icy  are  the  Ritualists. 

But  to  return  to  a  Matter  more  German  to  ourselves  (as  Osric 
might  say),  we  have  received  by  that  Popular  Medium  halfpenny 
Card  a  Missive  from  no  Less  a  Personage  than  our  very  Great 
Grandsire  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Family  of  Tatlers,  and  the  Founder  of  their  Fortunes.  And  since 
Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living  are  not  so  commonly  seen  as 
once  they  were,  I  have  no  Scruple  in  presenting  the  Reader  with  the 
following  as  a  Piece  of  Virtii. 

The  Shades  Chocolate  House, 

Elysium  Fields. 
Dear  Sir, 

Although  in  Consequence  of  Stress  of  Literary  Engagements 
some  Time  has  elapsed  since  I  have  corresponded  with  any  of  my 
Relatives,  I  have  determined  to  write  to  you,  as  I  find  that  you  have 
some  Pretensions  to  being  a  Pretty  Fellow  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Sir  I  have  become  Aware  that  you  are  following  in 
the  Footsteps  of  your  Ancestor  (and  I  am  right  glad  to  know  it) 
by  Reason  of  a  Paper  of  yours  which  has  reacht  us  in  the  Form 
of  the  Wrapper  of  certain  Ostrcae  Colccstricnses  (which  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  call  Colchester  Oysters)  sent  to  my  Friend  and  Neigh- 
bour Gnaeus  Julius  Agricola,  who  retains  a  monstrous  Relish  for 
those  Crustaceae.  Upon  Sight  of  the  Name  Tatler  upon  the 
Sheet,  Fabius  who  has  succeeded  my  old  Acquaintance  Kidney  as 
Waiter  at  our  Coffee  House,  after  due  Deliberation,  as  becomes  one 
in  that  Office,  handed  it  to  me,  saying  'that  it  might  conceivably 
possess  some  Interest  for  one  of  my  Name.'  Sir  I  am  well  pleased 
with  your  Performance  and  with  the  Assistance  which  has  been 
afforded  you  (as  it  should  seem)  by  several  ingenious  Young  Gentle- 
men of  your  University.     The  Sheet  was  immediately  read  aloud  by 
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one  of  our  Party  and  gave  great  Satisfaction  to  all :  the  entire  Com- 
pany being  of  Opinion  that  such  an  Attempt  would  prove  a  Whole- 
some Relish  to  the  Mathematicks  and  the  Classicks  for  which  you  have 
always  been  so  Famous.  My  Friend  Mr  Addison  remarked  'that 
he  hoped  you  would  follow  out  the  Practice  which  you  have  so  wisely 
begun,  namely  of  not  attempting  to  rival  the  Admirable  Performance 
called  the  Oxford  Spectator  which  is  now  all  the  Talk  of  the  Town.' 
For  you  must  know  that  this  is  the  last  new  Book  which  has  rcacht 
us,  we  being  supplied  by  your  Booksellers  upon  the  same  Terms 
as  the  other  Colonies.  Indeed  it  is  an  Admirable  Work,  and  I 
doubt  not  you  feel  deeply  the  Loss  of  the  ingenious  Authour  of  many 
of  the  most  entertaining  Papers  it  contains. 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  some  Interest  to  you  or  your  Readers 
to  hear  that  we  also  have  lately  set  on  foot  a  new  Paper  which  is 
making  some  Stir  among  us.  You  may  conjecture  who  our  Writers 
are.  Beside  those  who  assisted  in  our  Essays  we  have  been  joined 
by  Liician  and  AtJienaeiis  as  well  as  many  other  eminent  Men  of 
Letters.  Herodotus  supplies  the  Rumours  and  Hearsay  of  the 
Town,  in  which  Department  he  is  aided  by  Sir  JoJm  Mandcvile. 
This  Auricular  Element  by  far  preponderates,  for  although  we  have 
such  store  of  good  Authours  amongst  us,  it  is  scarce  needful  to  say 
that  all  our  Libraries  are  Limited.  Tiilly  hath  been  rejected  as 
too  Longwinded,  and  the  '  Hook  Nosed  Fellow  of  Rome '  hath 
been  abandoned  on  the  Plea  of  inconvenient  Brevity.  Eiiclid  hath 
manifested  a  Prodigious  Aptitude  for  the  Solving  of  Problems  in  the 
Game  of  Chess,  a  Recreation  introduced  here  by  certain  Lydians 
and  much  affected  by  King  Ulysses.  As  to  the  Moral  Section  we 
have  had  not  a  little  Controversy ;  that  Subject  being  claimed  by 
Aristotle  as  his  own  Province  by  Universal  Consent;  but  Eiidemus 
has  put  forward  his  own  Right,  since,  as  he  asserts,  he  has  done 
much  towards  the  Immortalizing  of  the  other  by  his  own  judicious 
Interpolations,  which  arrest  so  large  a  Share  of  the  Attention  of 
the  Learned.  This  is  a  most  weighty  Question  in  as  much  as  the 
Branch  now  under  Debate  is  one  of  the  Highest  Importance;  the 
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more  so  because  certain  Characters  among  us  are  not  so  Irreproach- 
able in  Morals  as  is  to  be  wisht.  For  instance,  I  regret  to  say 
that  LetJic  Waters  is  no  longer  the  only  Beverage  now  drank  in 
our  Houses  of  Entertainment,  but  it  is  popular  only  with  the 
Splenetic  and  Ungracious,  while  Absinthe  and  even  Alcohol  are 
commonly  called  for,  as  if  we  had  not  Spirits  enough  already  !  I 
will  only  add  by  way  of  Caution  to  you  as  an  Editor  that  our 
entire  Project  was  like  to  have  ended  in  Smoak,  there  having  arisen 
so  loud  a  Contest  among  the  late  Translators  of  the  Homeric 
Poems,  each  urging  that  his  own  should  be  used  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Unlearned  in  interpreting  the  Mottoes  of  our  Pieces. 
We  agreed  to  refer  the  Dispute  to  the  Authour  himself,  and  Homer 
being  dissatisfied  with  each  as  Mr  Lintot  read  them  to  him  (by 
reason  of  his  own  Blindness)  and  asking  for  yet  another  from  that 
Worthy  Bookseller,  at  last  without  hesitation  chose  the  Prose 
Version  publisht  by  Mr  BoJui  as  best  expressing  his  sense. 
I  was, 

Dear  Kinsman, 

Your  obedient 

Humble  Servant 

ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF. 
I  trust  that  my  Readers  will  not  impute  Hereditary  Vanity  to 
me  for  having  printed  the  above  Letter,  nor  yet  on  the  other 
hand  treat  me  so  unreasonably  as  the  CJwist  Church  Scholar  did 
Miss  Harriet  Byron  in  Richardson's  Novel,  when  he  said  '  From 
you  we  expect  the  Opinions  of  your  worthy  Grandfather  as  well 
as  your  own  Notions.' 

X.  A. 


Cambridge :  publisJied  by  E.  Johnson,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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Oi  dWoi  TTOLrjTai  5ia  r^s  fiifj-Tjaeois  ttjv 
ditiyrjaLu  TTotovvrai, — Plato. 


FEW  Days  ago  I  was  surprised,  and  not  more  surprised  than 
pleased,  to  receive  a  Visit  from  my  old  Friend  the  Vicar  of 
Flounder  s  End  in  this  Neighbourhood.  I  saw,  as  he  entered, 
that  he  was  in  high  Good-Humour.  Bethinking  me  what  could  be 
the  Cause  of  his  exceptional  Spirits,  I  said  after  the  first  Greetings 
were  ov^er,  "  I  hope  that  nothing  has  happened  to  cither  of  your 
excellent  Churchwardens."  "  Nothing,"  he  replied,  with  less  Cheeri- 
ness  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  "Surely  the  Lay-Rector — " 
but  a  rising  Frown  warned  me  from  the  Subject.  "  No,  my  dear  — , 
the  Parish  is  in  every  way  what  it  was ;  but  other  Business  has 
brought  me  here  to-day.  In  brief,  I  have  seen  your  Paper,  and  hope 
you  will  favour  me,  for  old  Friendship's  Sake,  by  introducing  to 
General  Notice  a  little  Thing  oi  Charlie  s,  you  remember  my  Son."  Here 
it  flashed  upon  my  Mind  that  the  Young  Man  had  been  up  a  Year, 
and  I  had  never  asked  him  to  Breakfast.  But  before  I  could  recover 
sufficiently  to  make  my  Apologies,  my  Friend  had  blushed,  produced 
a  Packet  from  his  Coat,  laid  it  on  the  Table,  and  was  gone.  I 
opened  the  Manuscript.  Poetry !  I  exclaimed  as  I  sat  down  in 
earnest  to  the  Perusal  of  the  "  Gcorgics,  a  Poem  in  four  Books,  after 
the  Latin  oi  Pnbliiis  Vergilius  Maro'\  It  is  a  remarkable  Production, 
and  I  regret  that  I  have  not  .Space  to  la\'  the  Whole  before  my 
Readers.     I    must   confine   nn-self   to    a   few    Extracts.     As   a  good 
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Sample  of  his  Style  I  will   quote  a   spirited   Passage   on    Phospho- 
Guano. 

"  Far  on  a  Rock  amid  Pacific  Foam 

The  crop-winged  Sea-birds  make  their  social  Home  ; 

Their  social  Home  with  odorous  Plenty  reeks, 

And  soon  the  once-inhospitable  Peaks 

Grow  hoary — not  with  Eld,  and  on  the  Blast 

Floats  the  mild  Savour  of  the  Banquet  past. 

Here  (happy  Kind,  if  Phosphates  had  not  been  !) 

In  Peace  they  think  to  brave  the  stormy  Scene. 

Alas  !    our  atmo-ponto-poric  Age 

Outrages  far  the  elemental  Rage : 

Alas  !    the  swiftest  Hurricanes  that  fly 

Lag  far  behind  "  yames  Gibbs  and  Company." 

Lo  !    on  th'  Horizon's  limitary  Blue 

A  Speck, — a  Cloud, — a  Stream  of  coalish  Hue  ! 

It  comes — the  Steam-propelled  ! — in  wild  Affright 

The  flopping  Creatures  fly  the  awful  Sight, 

And  leaving,  Bee-like,  all  their  fragrant  Store 

To  spoiling  Hands  seek  out  another  Shore. 

Thus  have  I  seen,  with  Ditton  full  in  View, 

The  hapless  Student  in  a  frail  Canoe 

Start  from  his  Dreams  of  Comfort  at  the  Cry, 

'  The  'Varsity  !' — and  Strength  and  Paddle  ply  : 

Him,  as  he  dashes  sidelong  to  the  Bank 

And  gripes  with  both  his  hands  the  grasses  lank, 

The  Coxswain  stern,  too  full  of  Scorn  to  speak. 

Avoids,  avoids,  yet  ever  seems  to  seek  ; 

Each  close  at  Hand  his  Oar  a  Moment  poises. 

Dyed  in  a  strong  Solution  of  Turquoises, 

Then  dips  and  strains  it ; — rise  on  either  Hand 

Ridges  obliquely  refluent  to  the  Land  ; 

The  Shallop  rocks — '  Alacgrcgor '  shrinks  and  twitches, 

And  feels  the  sousing  Flood  in  all  his   Breeches." 

It  may  perhaps  be   complained  that  our  Young  Author's   Illus- 
tration is  scarcely  Virgilian  in  Feeling.     Yet  be  it  observed  that  it 
■possesses  the  Requisites  of  a  Virgilian  Simile; — it  is  lengthy  enough 
and  has  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  Subject  in  Hand. 
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I  will  give  one  more  passage  from  the  First  Book — the  Lines 
on  "  Prognostics." 

"  To  hire  the  Steam-Plough  for  a  certain  Day 
Portendeth  Frost  ;   to  hear  a  Neighbour  say 
That  he  hath  hired  it  significth  good — 
Light  Showers,  quick  easy  Work,  and  softened  Mud. 
The  Town  too  hath  Prognostics  ;   you  shall  know 
By  many  Signs  what  sort  of  Wind  will  blow — 
If  '  Sports '  are  on,  expect  a  chilling  Gale, 
Though  once  this  Portent  has  been  known  to  fail. 
But  one  perpetual  Sign  you  may  perceive, 
Whose  faithful  Warning  rarely  will  deceive  ; 
Right  o'er  one  Market-place  at  least  there  stands 
A  Constellation  known  '  in  many  Lands ' 
As  Jonas  Webb,  and  when  you  see  it  there,  \ 
Be  sure  of  baleful  Mist,  or  parching  Sere       V 
Or  leaden  Cold  as  fits  the  time  of  Year,         ) 
Not  even  he  whose  Face  is  in  his  Books 
Is  all  unconscious  how  the  Weather  looks  ; 
His  Vellums  warp  'neath  Summer's  fell  Sirocco, 
And  Mildew-Damps  assail  his  best  Morocco. 
An  empty  Hall  implies  Newmarket  Runs, 
Fine  Evenings,  Proctors,  and  wet  Mornings,  Duns, 
And  almost  any  Weather  (such  is  Fate) 
The  Composition-Lecture  will  be  late." 

The  last  Line  is  really  too  bad.  And  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
worthy  Vicar  thought  so  too ;  for  he  has  drawn  his  Pen  through 
it  and  has  written  underneath  : 

"  The  Thieves  will  have  a  Grip  at  Church  and  State." 

Though  the  Poem  is  divided  into  four  Books,  VirgiVs  Order  is 
not  followed.  The  First  and  Second  of  Charlie  correspond  to  the 
First  and  Third  of  Publins.  My  last  two  Extracts  were  from  the 
First ;  I  will  conclude  with  a  Passage  from  the  Second  on  a  Breed 
overlooked  by  Virgil — the  "  'Varsity  Grey." 
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"  If  for  the  Honours  of  the  '  Heath'  you  burn 
Why  any  fretful  Colt  will  serve  the  Turn  ; 
If  Tow-paths  please  you,  and  the  sober  Course, 
Well  may  you  ponder  ere  you  choose  your  Horse. 
He  must  not  shrink  at  Objurgations  loud, 
The  plashing   River,  and  the  pushing  Crowd, 
Must  boldly  pass  the  Railway-Bridge,  nor  dread 
To  hear  the  hollow   Rattle  overhead. 
Must  trust  the  moving  '  Grind,'  nor  seem  to  feel 
The  hideous  Chiding  of  the  creaking  Wheel, 
Must  never  start  at  any  distant  Gun 
But  patient  wait  the  Signal — Three — Two — One  ; 
Ears  he  may  have  (but  very  little  Ear), 
And  Eyes  enough  his  jostled  Way  to  steer, 
Must  never  move  a  Hair  unless  expected. 
And  O  !  if  '  Fiery,'  must  be  quite  '  Collected '. 
In  Paunch,  at  least  not  shorter  than  in  Wind, 
Stout  if  you  like  before,  and  'not  less  stout  behind." 
For  Colour,  some  the  Chestnut,  some  the  Bay 
Prefer,  but  leave  to  me  the  '  Honest  Grey ' — 
Such  shall  you  see  bear  G — Id — e  through  the  Throng, 
Or   other  Hero  of  Putneian  Song, 
f  And  such  the  Form  (if  Legends   Truth  declare) 
That  each  Unsociable  is  doomed  to  wear, 
To  toil  unthanked  where  others  take  the  Prize, 
A  mere  dumb  Plodder  in  a  brutish  Guise  f." 

This  is  evidently  closely  modelled  in  Parts  on  Virg.  G.  HI.  72 — 
94 ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  subscribe  to  the  ingenious 
Version  of  'honesti  Glauci ;'  'obesa  terga'  also  is  too  much  expanded, 
and  'collectum  ignem'  quite  misunderstood.  The  last  four  Lines  are 
clearly  an  Insertion  by  the  Vicar.  Poor  Man,  he  was  a  Genius  in 
his  Day  up  here,  but  his  Conversational  Powers  quite  ruined  him  ! 

R. 

I 
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"  ineunt  gravibus  certamina  remis 
Quatuor  ex  omni  delectae  classe  carinae." — Virgil. 


HAVE  of  late  been  reading  a  mighty  ingenious  and  di- 
verting Book,  now  unhappily  hard  to  come  by,  intituled 
"  Sketches  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Rowing  in  Cam- 
bridge," and  it  hath  led  me  to  think  that  perhaps  some  of  my 
Readers  may  be  glad  of  a  little  Information  on  this  Point,  which 
I  have  collected,  partly  out  of  the  afore-mentioned  Work,  but 
chiefly  with  great  Diligence  from  ancient  Records. 

Know  then  that  the  noble  River  which  adorns  our  Gardens, 
and  on  which  so  many  of  our  Youth  at  this  Season  daily  disport, 
themselves,  was  formerly  but  a  scanty  Streamlet,  choked  with 
Reeds  and  in  Places  very  Shallow.  But  by  the  Construction  of 
the  present  System  of  Locks,  Weirs,  Sluices,  Lashers,  Flood-gates, 
and  such  other  Water-works,  its  Depth  and  Breadth  were  artifi- 
cially so  increased  as  to  make  it  navigable.  Our  quick-witted 
Undergraduates  were  not  slow  in  launching  their  Barques  upon 
this  Stream,  and  in  no  long  Time  "  Funnies,"  Pairs,  Fours,  Sixes, 
Eights,  aye  even  Tens,  were  to  be  found  gliding  on  its  Bosom.  The 
earliest  Account  which  a  painful  Search  hath  revealed  is  of  a 
"Water-Party"  in  the  Month  of  March,    1822.      Seven  Youths  of 
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various  Colleges  (as  one  of  Pembroke,  one  of  Clare  Hall,  and  the 
like)  embark  in  the  "  Glory,  a  six-oared  Boat  of  Cross's."  With 
much  singing  of  Songs,  quoting  of  Poetry,  and  making  of  bad 
Puns  they  arrive  at  Chesterton  Locks,  which  stood  (let  me  tell 
you)  at  the  Place  they  now  call  Charon's.  No  sooner  have  they 
passed  these  Locks  than  they  descry  "a  party  in  the  Stag,  resting 
on  their  Oars,  and  waiting."  Straightway  they  of  the  Glory  give 
chase  and  pause  not  till  by  Mishap  they  meet  a  Canoe,  which  they 
Overturn,  and  so  the  Stag  escapes  them.  Yet  they  continue  to 
"  Backsbite,"  and  return  in  jovial  mood  after  a  hearty  Lunch.  In 
1825  the  first  Eights  were  procured,  one  by  certain  Johnians  from 
Eton,  the  other  by  Men  of  Trinity  from  London.  And  these, 
being  too  fleet  for  the  Six-oars  then  in  vogue,  had  daily  Contests 
or  Trials  of  Speed  with  one  another  ;  the  Coxwain  of  each  Boat 
being  furnished  with  a  Trumpet  on  which  to  sound,  and  so  Chal- 
lenge the  other  Party,  if  haply  they  were  in   Hearing. 

From  these  irregular  Trials  arose  Bumping  Races,  by  merely 
regulating  Time  and  Place.  The  first  Race  was  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1827,  when  four  boats,  a  Ten  and  an  Eight  from  Trinity, 
an  Eight  from  John's,  and  a  Six  from  Jesus,  took  part.  There 
were  in  all  fifteen  Races  in  that  Term,  or  two  Races  a  Week. 
For  our  wise  Ancestors  made  not  a  Toil  out  of  their  Pleasure  by 
Practising  and  Training  as  we  see  men  doing  now,  but  twice  in 
the  Week  (Tuesdays  and  Fridays  oftenest)  they  embarked  in  so- 
ber, steady  Craft  to  race  for  their  own  Amusement,  not  to  delight 
a  yelling  Crowd  of  vain  and  giddy  Spectators.  Moreover  they 
raced  not  in  boisterous  Weather,  but  in  Rain  or  Wind  stayed  com- 
fortably within  Doors.  Nor  did  they  go  so  far  a-field,  for  they 
started  from  the  Reach  of  the  River  above  Charon's  and  raced  up 
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to  the  Place  where  Foster's  Boat-House  now  stands.  Now  whoso 
will  but  consider  this  Course  will  note  that  just  at  starting  there 
is  a  great  Corner,  so  that  a  Boat  might  with  Ease  be  bumped  at 
the  very  first.  Mark  how  they  avoided  this.  Just  at  the  Edge  of 
that  unsavoury  Ditch,  which  enters  above  the  Roebuck  Inn,  they 
established  a  "  bumping  Post "  and  it  was  decreed  that  if  a  Boat 
bumped  or  passed  another  before  this  Post  it  should  forfeit  a  Place. 
Another  ingenious  Device  they  adopted  in  1831,  when  the  Sport 
had  attracted  so  many  Boats  that  Room  was  not  to  be  had  for 
them  all,  one  behind  another,  in  that  Reach.  Eleven  Posts  (but 
twenty  Yards  apart)  were  placed  on  the  Chesterton  Bank,  and  as 
many  more  as  required  on  the  Barnwell  Side.  The  Chesterton 
Boats  were  first  Started,  while  the  Rest  followed  at  the  Report  of 
a  Pistol,  fired  when  the  middle  Part  of  the  eleventh  Boat  had  ar- 
rived opposite  the  Bows  of  the  twelfth.  In  1834  however  they 
adopted  C/asscs,  or  as  we  now  name  them,  Divisions,  and  increased 
the  Distances  between  the  Posts  to  thirty  Yards. 

In  the  next  Year  after  this  (that  is  to  s:iy  in  1835)  the  Locks  at 
Chesterton  were  removed,  and  the  present  Course  adopted ;  not  with- 
out many  Murmurings.  The  Distances  between  Posts  were  further 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  forty  Feet,  and  the  Boats  were  now 
first  started  by  three  Guns  as  at  present.  It  was  further  decided  to 
have  but  one  Class,  for  say  the  Committee  of  the  U.B.C.  in  their 
Report,  "  No  One  would  ever  think  of  running  back  from  Chesterton 
to  see  the  Second  Class  Race." 

If  anyone  would  wish  to  see  with  his  own  Eyes  what  Racing  Boats 
were  like  thirty  Years  ago,  let  him  look  in  the  "  Cambridge  Portfolio" 
and  he  will  see  on  Page  135  of  the  first  Volume  a  vastly  amusing 
Picture  of  a  Race  (doubtless  of  1838,  since    in  that  Year  the  first 
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three  Boats  were  John's,  First  Trinity  and  Caius  as  mentioned  in  the 
Account).  The  Gentle  Reader  will  note  in  this  Picture  that  the 
Crews  (more  decent  than  their  Successors)  are  dressed  in  goodly 
Shirts  with  long  full  Sleeves.  The  following  Rules  for  the  Uniform 
of  a  certain  Club  have  happily  been  preserved ;  "  cloth  Trowsers, 
light  Kerseymere  Waistcoats,  single-breasted  Jackets,  black  Necker- 
chiefs, black  Beaver  Hats ;"  but  in  the  Easter  Term  thinner  Trowsers 
and  Straw  Hats.  It  is  added  that  "  the  Crew  of  the  First  Boat  are  to 
go  down  in  Uniform  every  day,  the  Crew  of  the  Second  to  please 
themselves." 

Finally,  when  the  Races  were  over  for  that  Term  a  Supper  or 
Dinner  usually  took  place,  at  which  incredible  Quantities  of  Wine, 
Ale,  and  Punch  were  consumed ;  but  on  these  I  tarry  not,  as  deeming 
them  but  vain  and  unprofitable  Entertainments,  and  rather  worthy  of 
Oblivion  than  of  Record. 

Y. 
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"Most  musical,  most  melancholy." — Milton. 


URING  my  University  Career  I  have  made  the  Acquaintance 
of  several  Representatives  of  a  Race  of  Men  haply  not  un- 
common amongst  us.  These  Friends  of  mine  are  musical, 
but  their  Music  has  cost  them  little.  No  rapped  Knuckles  or  childish 
Tears  have  accompanied  the  hated  "  Extra "  which  dragged  them 
from  the  Playground  to  the  Piano.  They  are  no  Amateurs  of  the 
duly  instructed  Type.    They  are  amateur  Amateurs,  musical  Dabblers. 

The  Musical  Dabbler,  as  before  noted,  has  had  httle  or  no  In- 
struction in  his  Youth — a  Circumstance  which  he  not  seldom  regrets 
for  the  Edification  of  his  Acquaintance.  Indeed,  except  a  chance 
Lesson  from  his  Sister  or  a  rare  Opportunity  enjoyed  at  School, 
his  first  Essays  were  not  improbably  made  on  the  very  Piano  which 
decorates  his  room.  Nevertheless,  if  he  begin  to  dabble  in  his 
Freshman's  Term,  and  if  he  stick  to  one  Instrument  and  be  fairly 
diligent,  his  musical  Acquirements  may  grow  considerably;  and 
Instances  are  not  wanting  of  his  passing  from  the  Chrysalis  or 
Grub  State  of  a  Dabbling  Undergraduate  into  the  airy  and  butterfly- 
like Condition  of  a  skilful  musical  Fellow. 

That  there  must  be  many  Kinds  of  Dabblers  is  evident  a  priori 'io 
any  one  who  considers  both  that  great  Variety  of  musical  Taste  which 
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exists  in  the  Human  Breast,  and  that  large  Choice  of  Instruments 
which  hes  open  in  these  Days  of  Science,  Handel  Festivals  and 
Gillespie's  Bands.  Moreover  Experience  confirms  the  same.  One  man 
revels  in  Music-Hall  Vulgarities  and  popular  Waltzes,  while  nothing 
will  serve  another  but  a  Symphony  or  an  Oratorio.  Instruments  too 
of  great  Variety  are  in  Vogue ;  of  which  as  used  by  the  Dabbler  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Piano  is  the  most  common,  the  Flute  the 
most  melancholy,  and  the  Cornet  the  most  objectionable.  The  Jew's 
Harp  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  in  the  University,  and 
I  imagine  it  is  confined  to  Schools, 

However  as  I  have  always  delighted  rather  in  suggesting  Thought, 
than  in  delivering  Thoughts,  and  am  an  old-fashioned  Preferrer  of 
Education  to  Instruction,  I  shall  leave  this  wide  and  somewhat  dis- 
cordant field  of  Speculation,  and  confine  my  Remarks  to  two  Friends 
of  my  own,  both  of  whom  are  Piano  Dabblers.  The  first  is  a  very 
Unfinished  Musician,  and,  alas,  his  Performances  no  less  so.  His 
Supply  of  Tunes  is  limited,  and  of  the  greater  Part  thereof  he  knows 
not  the  Whole.  He  usually  has  a  Pet  Tune  in  hand  for  the  Term, 
of  which  he  can  manage  half  a  Dozen  Bars,  and  there  stops.  With 
these  he  persistently  afflicts  his  Neighbours  till  they  are  almost 
distracted.  Of  all  the  Dabblers  this  Variety  is  the  most  lugubrious, 
and  if  any  of  my  Freshman  Subscribers  care  to  take  my  sage  Advice, 
they  will  submit  to  any  Inconvenience  rather  than  come  within 
Earshot  of  such. 

My  other  Friend,  whom  for  the  nonce  I  will  call  Philomusus,  is  of  a 
different  Stamp.  His  Taste  is  severe,  his  Touch  delicate,  his  Ear 
most  musical— so  at  least  his  Admirers  affirm.  His  Rooms  too  are 
furnished  with  sufficient  Care.  RaphaeUnd  Ttmier  gdiZQ  amicably  from 
his  Walls;    Tennyson  and ^/wcwzV/^ fraternize  on  his  Shelves;  Canova 
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and  Thorivaldscn  are  feebly  reflected  from  Plaster  Casts  on  his  Man- 
telpiece. For  my  Friend  is  a  Man  of  Feeling,  of  Artistic  Feeling.  But 
Music  is  his  especial  Glory,  his  First  Love.  Do  but  mark  that  Array 
of  Folios  and  Quartos  which  gleam  in  bright  Uniforms  near  his  trusty 
Piano.  TJicre  is  no  Ephemeral  Young  Ladies'  Music !  to  think  so 
would  be  an  Lisult :  there  are  no  Mozart,  no  Rossini^  no  melodious 
Italians ;  the  whole  Tribe  are  far  too  sentimental  and  lackadaisical. 
He  has  no  Ears  for  ought  but  Bach  and  Beethoven  and  their  School  : 
their  Works  alone  shine  in  that  too-favoured  Case.  Not  that  he  plays 
them  all ;  ah  no !  unfortunately  his  Finger-Power  is  not  equal  to  his 
Taste,  and  he  only  plays  Bits.  Largos,  Adagios,  et  hoc  genus  onne, 
— here  a  little  and  there  a  little, — these  form  his  musical  Repertoire. 
You  must  be  on  your  Guard  with  him  too,  as  even  to  a  somewhat 
congenial  Spirit  he  may  become  a  Bore.  To  do  him  Justice  he  is  not 
too  anxious  to  shew  off  his  Skill,  especially  before  Strangers ;  but  if 
you  are  intimate  with  him  and  he  is  once  fairly  seated  at  the  Piano, 
you  may  gaze  vainly  at  the  Door  for  an  A/>ol/o-sent  Diversion;  Friends 
may  come  and  Friends  may  go,  but  he  plays  on  notwithstanding. 
Would  that  his  Flowing  were  half  so  unobtrusive  as  the  Brook's. 

I  do  not  deny  that  he  has  some  Taste,  a  real  Love  of  the  Art, 
and  if  he  be  somewhat  over-conceited  of  his  Parts,  this  is  no  doubt 
to  be  explained  by  the  unweighed  Admiration  of  his  Friends.  Of 
these  he  has  a  little  Coterie,  chiefly  Dabblers  of  inferior  Skill,  who  are 
not  scant  in  their  Praises.  Their  ]\Iethod  of  proceeding  is  sometimes 
characteristic  and  curious.  The  other  Day  I  was  in  the  rooms  of  one 
of  these  when  Philomusus  came  in;  another  of  his  admirers  was  also 
there.  Philomusus  sat  down  to  play,  and  I  confess  I  was  much 
amused  by  the  Behaviour  of  the  other  Two.  One  of  them  hurled 
himself  into  a  Chair  and  buried  his  Face  savagely  in  his  Hands.     At 
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the  End  of  the  Movement  (an  Adagio  of  course  and  a  fine  one),  up 
he  sprang  with  an  "Oh  that  is  awfully  jolly," — a  sort  of  Slang 
Remark  which  I  was  fastidious  enough  to  account  unseasonable  and 
even  absurd.  As  for  the  Other,  he  sat  through  the  Performance 
with  closed  Eyes,  upturned  Face,  and  Hands  clasped  on  his  Knees. 
There  was  an  empty  Smile  on  his  demure  Face  that  was  quite 
idiotic,  and  he  looked  for  all  the  World  like  one  of  those  Egyptian 
Goddesses  whose  silly  Countenances  and  angular  uncomfortable 
Figures  are  frequent  Ornaments  of  our  Museums. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  one  Reflection,  However  much  I  may 
divert  myself  occasionally  at  the  Expense  of  my  good  Friend,  I  none 
the  less  respect  and  like  him.  I  would  he  were  more  Catholic  in  his 
Tastes,  or  at  least  more  tolerant  and  less  conceited.  But  one  forgets 
even  BosivelVs  Egotism  in  his  Reverence  ;  and  the  Admiration  of 
Philomusus  for  the  great  Artists  is  genuine  in  the  Main.  This  is  the 
important  Thing  after  all:  I  am  no  BcctJiovcn,  yet  I  will  love  him  so 
far  as  I  can,  and  believe  where  I  have  not  learned  to  love.  I  cannot 
be  Johnson,  yet  I  can  at  least  be  Bosivell.  I  have  no  mighty  Soul, 
I  will  take  all  the  m.ore  Heed  to  keep  my  small  one  Reverent, 

T. 
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■  Formosa  uocabula  rerum." — Hor. 


"  The  Rev.  Dr  S/iears' 

''  Rcpley  School. 
"  My  Dear  Mr  Tatler, 

OU  can't  think  how  all  the  Fellows  here  like  you.  The 
"  Sixth  take  you  in,  you  know,  and  sometimes  they  let  us 
"  go  into  the  Library,  where  we  see  all  you've  written  ; 
and  though  of  course  we  lower  Fellows  don't  understand  all  about 
Things  like  that  old  Fielding  (except  in  Cricket  you  know,  and 
I  don't  suppose  even  the  Captain  does),  we  thought  one  or  two 
Numbers  were  awfully  Jolly.  In  our  Form  we  are  doing  the 
Gcorgics  for  Monday  Morning  '  Con,'  and  Roman  History  on 
Wednesday  Afternoon ;  so  you  see  we  understood  all  that  Humbug 
about  the  Guano  and  the  Weather ;  at  least,  I  shouldn't  have 
twigged  all  the  Cambridge  Slang,  only  I  had  a  Brother  at  Mag- 
dalene College  (d'you  know  him  by  the  bye .-')  and  he's  very 
Fast  and  he  used  to  tell  me  and  Sisters  all  that  Shop  about  Duns 
when  we  were  ever  so  small.  And,  Oh  d'you  know,  Sir,  even 
our  Form  Master  didn't  find  out  your  Joke  about  Fabins  Cunctator 
being  Waiter,  until  I  told  him,  and  hes,  an  awful  Swell  and  took 
a  double  First,  in  the  Littlego  I  think  it  was.  Will  you  please 
tell  me,  Sir,  if  the  Fellows  Swear  at  Cambridge,  because  it's  beastly 
the  Way  they  do  it  here,  and  even  my  Brother  does  it  sometimes ; 
and  the  Governor  (that's  old  Shears,  you  know)  said  in  his  Sermon 
last  Sunday  that  it  wasn't  manly  to  swear,  so  I  want  to  know  if  the 
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"Men  do  it  at  Cambridge.     I'm    an  awfully  Bad  Hand  at  writing 
"  Letters,  so  I'll  shut  up. 

"  Believe  me, 

"Your  afifec'^  Friend, 

''Jack  Spadger. 

"  P.S.  I  say,  don't  you  think  you  could  get  us  an  extra  Week 
"  or  Half-Holiday  or  something  ?  We'd  cheer  you  on  Speech  Day 
"  like  Anything." 

I  confess  to  having  been  hugely  pleased  at  the  Receipt  of  the 
Letter  here  transcribed.  The  whole  University  knows  from  my 
Paper  of  Wednesday,  May  the  2nd,  that  I  am  already  winning  the 
Hearts  of  the  Gentle  Sex,  and  I  am  not  a  little  proud  of  the  Conquest. 
Still  I  had  almost  dared  at  the  Outset  to  hope  that  the  unobtrusive 
and  graceful  little  Sheet  which  the  Pitt  Press  furnishes  me  would 
find  its  Way  into  the  Closets  and  Confidences  of  the  Ladies.  But  it 
had  never  occurred  to  me  as  at  all  likely  that  I  should  grow  Popular 
with  Schoolboys  ;  for  howsoever  good  Friends  we  may  be  in  private, 
the  Subjects  treated  in  my  Papers  appear  more  fit  for  Grown  Persons. 
The  Pleasure  therefore  is  in  Proportion  to  the  Surprise. 

I  will  first  comment  shortly  upon  the  Style  of  my  Small  Cor- 
respondent, for  indeed  it  seems  to  me  worth  noticing,  not  only  as 
a  key  to  Master  Spadger  s  Character,  but  also  because  it  offers  a 
good  Occasion  for  saying  a  Word  or  two  on  Slang.  First  then  (if 
I  may  be  excused  a  Bull)  the  great  Feature  and  the  great  Charm 
of  this  Style  is,  that  there  is  no  Style  at  all.  The  Letter  has  evidently 
been  written  off  quite  hastily  without  much  Fore  or  After  Thought ; 
it  bears  no  Mark  of  Pains  taken,  and  goes  straight  to  the  Point 
without  Compliments  or  Periphrase.  It  may  be  observed  how  the 
Writer  makes  no  Scruple  to  speak  unceremoniously  of  '  that  old 
Fielding^  to  call  my  Georgic  Humbug,  or  to  condemn  a  common 
Practice  at  his  School  as  Beastly.  He  confesses  candidly,  he  cannot 
understand  all  miy  Speculations,  that  Some  Things  he  only  '  twigs ' 
by  an  accident,  and  that  his  Elder  Brother  is  a  very  Fast  Man.  He 
§hows  a  due  Respect  for  Authorities  all  through  :  his  Form  Master 
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misses  a  plain  Joke,  and  yet  is  'an  awful  Swell :'  his  Brother  is  very- 
Fast,  yet  he  says  that  cvcji.  his  Brother  swears :  though  the  Head 
Master  is  familiarly  called  the  'Governor'  and  'Old  Shears,'  yet  his 
Sermons  are  carefully  attended  to.  Rather  than  rack  his  dear  young 
Brain  to  find  Classical  Words  throughout,  he  uses  Slang  in  every 
Sentence.  This  Absence  of  Style  is  to  me  most  taking.  I  hate 
your  Good  Boy  who  fears  to  use  a  Phrase  wherein  there  arc  no  Long 
Words,  and  who  has  learnt  of  a  too  Nice  Father  to  express  himself 
in  round  Periods  and  fine  Flourishes.  Such  finnicking  Attempts  at 
highflown  Language  always  smack  to  me  of  Hypocrisy  and  make 
me  feel  quite  Queasy.  Mr  Ascot  Hope  in  his  delicious  Book  about 
Dominies  has  done  a  good  Work  in  pointing  out  the  great  Difference 
between  Boys  and  Young  Gentlemen.  He  draws  his  Distinction 
mainly  in  the  Apparel  they  wear  and  the  Habits  they  affect,  and  I 
do  not  remember  that  he  ever  alludes  to  the  Style  in  which  they 
write..  Yet  in  this  Matter  it  appears  to  me  the  One  is  very  Alien 
from  the  Other :  the  Youth  who  will  be  for  delicate  Wording  is  a 
Young  Gentleman  and  not  a  Boy. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  nothing  but  good  of  my  young  Friend's 
Slang,  because  it  shows  me  an  Artless  Simplicity  of  Mind.  Yet  I 
must  not  be  thought  to  have  a  good  Opinion  of  his  Slang  because  it 
is  Slang :  on  the  Contrary  I  have  the  very  greatest  Aversion  from 
the  uncouth  and  vulgar  Forms  of  Speech  now  so  common  all  through 
England.  It  is  very  distasteful  to  be  forced  to  recognise  the  Sove- 
reign Sway  it  holds  in  our  Schools  and  Universities  ;  but  seeing  how 
absolute  it  is,  I  had  rather  hear  an  ingenuous  Boy  say  'awfully  jolly ' 
than  '  exceedingly  good.'  Slang  is  now  as  much  the  natural  Expres- 
sion of  his  Mind,  as  Baby  Talk  was  in  his  Infancy.  In  his  Parlance, 
such  Formulas  as,  '  you  Beastly  Fool,' '  Shut  up  I  say,' '  my  Governor,' 
are  the  Successors  and  Developments  of  '  Pa  Pa,'  '  Ta  Ta,'  '  Gee  Gee,' 
and  other  like  Reduplicated  Monosyllables  of  early  Life.  He  will 
grow  out  of  the  one  as  he  has  out  of  the  other :  and  I  may  add,  the 
Sooner  the  Better,  When  my  Young  Jack  follows  his  elder  Brother 
up  to  Magdalene  College,  I  hope  he  will  grow  a  sensible  honest  Man 
in  Language  as  in  all  else,  and  will  discard  for  ever  all  Boyish  Extra- 
vagances of  Conversation. 
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So  far  as  I  can  think  at  this  Moment,  there  is  only  one  other 
Circumstance  that  makes  Slang  appear  fitting  and  right,  I  mean 
when  it  is  used  by  Way  of  Condescension.  The  Remembrance  is 
very  fresh  in  my  Mind  of  a  Letter,  which  I  got  when  a  Youngster 
from  a  Man  whom  I  reverence  more  perhaps  than  any  other  I  ever 
came  across  ;  in  which  Letter  he  reproved  me  gently  because  I  '  didn't 
^r/;/^  enough.'  That  one  undignified  Word  came  to  me  with  so  great 
Dignity  that  it  touched  my  Heart  at  once,  and  I  went  to  my  Books 
with  much  Energy  and  Resolution.  The  dear  Old  Gentleman  and 
Scholar  who  indited  it  would  sooner  think  of  flying  than  of  using 
Slang  in  general ;  but  he  could  afford  to  stoop  for  once  to  my  own 
Level,  and  he  had  his  Will. 

I  think  then  as  a  general  Rule,  such  Phrases  are  studiously  to  be 
eschewed,  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  Disgrace  to  the  University  that 
any  Slang  should  find  its  Origin  in  this  Place.  Men  cannot  perhaps, 
without  Pedantry  and  Affectation,  cut  themselves  quite  off  from 
the  Language  they  so  lately  used  at  School ;  but  at  any  rate  they 
can  avoid  forming  New  Expressions  of  this  Sort,  and  I  feel  bound  to 
lift  up  my  Voice  against  the  Encouragement  of  such  a  Hideous  Word 
as  'Varsity' — a  Word  which  I  could  wish  all  Readers  of  the  Tatler 
to  resist,  as  he  will,  to  the  Death,  for  it  is  not  yet  so  much  a  Part  of 
ourselves  as  that  we  cannot  keep  it  down  with  Caustic.  As  for  the 
other  Sex  I  need  hardly  say  that  no  True  Woman  ought  in  any  Form, 
at  any  Age,  or  in  any  Place  to  give  Countenance  to  Slang ;  and  all 
my  Fair  Readers  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me. 

And  one  great  Danger  of  using  Slang  is  that  it  leads  almost  in- 
sensibly to  that  bad  and  Beastly  Habit  about  which  Dr  Shears' 
Pupil  asks  my  Advice.  I  could  not  answer  the  Boy  in  my  Public 
Paper,  but  I  have  written  him  a  long  Private  Letter,  strengthening 
the  Doctor's  Position.  In  Conclusion,  the  Tatler  presents  his  Com- 
pliments to  the  Rev.  Dr  Shears  and  requests  him  (if  possible)  to  give 
the  Boys  of  Repley  School  a  Half  Holiday  on  Her  Gracious  Majesty's 
Birthday,  as  the  Tatler  is  very  anxious  to  be  cheered  on  Speech 

Day  '  like  Anything.' 

A. 
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"The  lively  Grecian  iu  a  Land  of  Hills 
Rivers  and  fertile  Plains  and  sounding  Shores 
Under  a  Cope  of  variegated  Sky 
Could  find  commodious  Place  for  every  God." — Wordsworth. 

F  Dame  Fortune  would  but  once  for  all,  out  of  the  numberless 
Times  that  I  have  cracked  the  Merry  Thought  with  her,  let 
mc  get  the  longer  Half  of  the  Bone,  I  think  the  Request  I 
would  most  prefer  to  have  gratified  would  be  that  I  might  sleep  and 
dream  whenever  I  wished.  My  Mind  is  such  a  self-willed  Thing  that 
I  can  but  rarely  prevail  upon  it  to  go  out  and  fetch  me  Stores  of 
Honey  from  distant  Fields,  or  grotesque  Nuggets  from  Caves  unseen 
by  Mortal  Eye.  Sometimes  indeed  it  will  ramble,  but  I  cannot  rely 
upon  its  doing  so  :  and  usually  it  is  so  muddled  with  the  oft-troddeh 
Fount  of  Mathematical  Truth,  or  so  choked  by  our  Cambridge  Fogs, 
that  it  prefers  basely  to  sleep  in  its  worn-out  Shell,  or  if  it  ventures 
out  falls  in  with  nothing  but  a  desert  Island  tenanted  by  Three-legged 
Men  who  turn  out  to  be  Triposes,  and  Tailless  Cats  which  on  Exami- 
nation prove  to  be  Plucked  Undergraduates.  And  this  is  the  Reason 
why  I  treasure  up  such  rare  Wanderings  when  they  do  take  place, 
that  I  may  thereby  prompt  my  Mind  to  further  Discoveries  ;  and  so 
I  shall  relate  to  you  what  lately  befell  me. 
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My  Dream  then  and  the  Things  that  led  to  it  were  on  this  Wise. 
I  was  spending  my  Easter  Holidays,  not  as  certain  benighted  Persons 
do,  by  the  Banks  of  Cam,  but  by  those  of  a  fairer  Stream.  One 
bright  Afternoon  I  sauntered  forth,  and  took  with  me  Phcsdrus  that 
most  lovely  of  Fables,  intending  to  wash  down  the  prosaical  Re- 
searches of  Neivton  with  Plato  s  Astronomy  of  the  Imagination.  I 
lay  down  by  the  River-side,  and  as  I  read  I  wondered  whether  Plato 
ever  fancied  he  would  be  made  the  Toil  and  the  Recreation  of 
Generations  of  Undergraduates.  Would  PJi<Bdriis  have  been  pleased 
if  he  had  known  that  Centuries  afterwards  People  would  be  painting 
him  to  themselves }  What  a  Blessing  that  Portraits  were  more  ex- 
pensive then  than  they  are  now,  and  that  one  is  free  still  to  imagine 
him  as  he  sat  and  looked  in  the  Face  of  the  "  godlike  Man  "  as  he 
unfolded  his  Myth  of  Wisdom  and  Love.  How  cool  and  pleasant 
must  the  Ripples  of  Eurotas  have  been  that  Day  to  the  Feet  of 
Socrates  and  of  Phcsdriis !  how  refreshing  the  Plane-tree's  Shade ! 
Indeed  the  Spot  where  I  lay  was  so  like  that  sacred  Nook  that  I 
might  have  thought  myself  there,  but  for  the  distant  Shriek  of  the 
Herald  of  Civilisation,  which  warned  me  that  if  Sun  and  Clouds  are 
as  they  were  then,  Iron  and  Water  have  received  new  Light  since 
Plato's  Day.  The  faint  gold  Tinge  had  not  left  the  Leaves  of  the 
Beech,  and  Grass  and  Trees  were  yet  tender  in  their  bashful  Fresh- 
ness, and  the  Ground  was  dark  with  Bluebells  and  golden  with 
Daffodils,  which  dipped  their  Heads  into  the  clear  smooth  Water, 
down  which  only  a  few  Weeks  since  I  had  seen  hastening  great 
Blocks  of  Ice,  Scales  of  the  cast-off  Armour  of  Dying  Winter.  The 
Sun  shone  out  from  unclouded  Blue,  but  as  I  lay  there,  a  mournful 
Gloom  overspread  the  Sky,  and  through  the  quivering  Steam  that 
rose   from    the   warm    Earth,    I    looked,    and   where  but   lately  the 
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Hyacinths  bloomed,  there  lay  a  beautiful  Boy.  Is  it  Phcedrus  the 
Friend  of  Socrates  ?  or  is  it  not  rather  HyacUitJius  the  Friend  of 
Apollo?  surely  it  must  be  he:  for  he  is  not  bright  and  fair-faced,  but 
his  Hair  is  dark  and  long,  and  his  Cheeks  are  brown  and  Loved  of 
the  Sun.  And  at  first  I  thought  he  was  asleep,  but  as  I  watched 
him  I  saw  that  he  was  faint  and  still  and  that  he  was  indeed  dead. 
For  alas !  the  envious  West-wind  had  wafted  away  the  Covering 
that  shielded  his  Head,  and  the  Rays  had  struck  with  too  much 
Love  the  fragile  Brow,  and  he  lay  withered,  drooping,  like  the 
Flower  that  bears  his  Name.  Then  was  Apollo  grieved,  and  wroth 
with  ZcpJiyr  that  had  caused  that  Woe  :  and  he  ceased  his  Play 
in  which  he  and  Zephyr  had  dappled  the  Fields  with  the  Shadows  of 
the  swiftly-flying  Clouds :  and  he  called  up  a  great  Cloud  from  the 
West,  under  which  the  Wind  went  moaning  and  deserted  of  the 
Light;  and  he  shed  many  warm  Tears  over  the  Spot  where  his 
Darling  lay.  And  as  I  looked  the  Boy  faded  away,  and  in  his  Place 
rose  up  fresh  Flowers  called  into  Life  by  that  kindly  Dew. 

Then  I  turned  my  Eyes  to  the  Stream,  and  along  the  Bank  of  it, 
where  the  Daffodils  grew,  came  a  Youth.  He  was  not  like  that  Other, 
but  was  fair  and  bright  to  see  :  and  on  him  was  a  Robe  of  faintest 
Green  like  deep  Water  in  a  Sea-cave,  and  saffron-coloured  was  his 
Hair,  and  his  Face  shone  like  Gold  in  the  Light  of  the  Sun.  And 
when  he  came  near  me  he  stood  still,  and  his  mournful  Eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  gliding  Water,  and  methought  he  said  softly  to  himself 
some  such  Words  as  these  : — 

"Ah  where  art  thou  my  Own,  my  Darling?  far  have  I  sought  thee — 
Far  o'er  Valleys  and  Hills,  and  far  in  Shadow  and  Sunlight, 
Lo  I  have  never  seen  thee,  and  yet  thou  surely  art  somewhere: 
Ever  thou  flyest  from  me,  and  yet  thou  surely  art  near  me. 
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Many  there  are  that  love  me,  but  hard  as  Iron  toward  them, 

Thus  alone  thro'  the  Earth  I  go  and  seek  for  thee  only. 

Surely  somewhere  thou  waitest  for  me,  to  whom  thou  belongest ; 

Part  of  me  art  thou  and  Part  of  thee  am  I,  my  Friend  and  my  Brother : 

Surely  alike  are  we  in  Mind  and  Spirit  and  Feature, 

Thou  with  whose  Soul  my  Soul  is  Part  of  the  same  Eternal." 

At  these  strange  Words  I  was  much  astonished,  and  would  have 
asked  him  what  they  meant,  when  suddenly  he  bent  down,  and  I  saw 
one  like  him  rise  in  the  glassy  Water,  and  he  stretched  out  his  Hands 
and  cried  aloud — "Ah  thou  art  there  my  Own,  my  Beloved — at  last 
have  I  found  thee }"  And  then  I  knew  it  was  Narcissus,  whom  they 
falsely  say  was  in  Love  with  himself.  But  no  Time  had  I  to  say  Aught, 
for  the  Waters  closed  over  them  both,  and  the  Daffodils  grew  on, 
and  the  Swallows  went  and  came  as  before  over  the  Grass,  and — ugh, 
what's  this  >  my  Feet  are  quite  wet — why,  I  am  lying  in  the  Water. 
I  see  what  it  is  :  the  Miller  has  opened  his  Sluices,  the  Stream  has 
risen  suddenly,  and  I  have  narrowly  escaped  a  watery  Grave. 

M. 
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'All  is  well  ended  if  this  Suit  be  won, 
That  you  express  Content." — Sh-VKSPeke. 


OW  that  I  have  won  for  myself  a   Hearing  from  the  Uni- 
versity Public,  and  at  not  a  few  Breakfast-tables  am  read 
with  kindly  Interest  on  the  Mornings  of  my  Appearance,  it 
is  Time  to  say  something  about  the  Remarks  passed  upon  me. 

It  gives  me  much  Satisfaction  that  not  only  among  Under- 
graduates, but  even  in  Combination  Rooms  and  at  High  Tables 
my  Papers  are  discussed  and  my  Attempt  is  regarded  with  Favour. 
One  Gentleman,  by  Avhose  Good  Opinion  I  am  flattered,  says  that 
I  am  '  always  readable ' ;  Another  on  whose  Medical  Skill  in  Cases 
of  the  Mind  I  place  great  Reliance  tells  me  he  thinks  I  am  'likely 
to  live  longer  than  most  Things  of  the  Kind.'  To  all  these  Friends 
and  Well-Wishers  I  here  record  my  Thanks.  The  great  Diversity 
of  Criticisms  that  I  have  heard  on  each  Number  has  much  enter- 
tained me.  Often  when  I  have  been  present  under  one  of  my 
Incognitos  in  Hall^  at  Breakfasts,  or  at  Wines,  I  have  heard  the  very 
same  Paper  pronounced  Feeble  and  Pointed,  'awfully  slow'  and 
vastly  entertaining.  I  am  skilled  in  preserving  Silence  and  Neu- 
trality when  I  find  myself  becoming  the  Subject  of  Discussion. 
Indeed  I  am  never  a  great  Talker  where  Many  are  present,  and  my 
Name  perhaps  somewhat  belies  me ;  my  Facility  is  rather  with  my 
Pen  than  with  my  Tongue.  Owing  to  this  Shyness  in  Company, 
which  my  Relations  have  sometimes  reproved  in  me  as  a  Defect, 
I  have  lately  enjoyed  not  a  few  Remarks  which  were  never  intended 
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for  my  Ear.  One  regards  the  Letter  from  my  Great  Ancestor  as 
a  Dodge  not  hard  to  hit  upon  and  easy  to  work  out  ;  Another  is 
quite  in  Love  with  it  as  overflowing  with  choicest  Fancy  and  Wit. 
One  selects  my  Paper  on  Books  for  special  Reprobation  and  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  '  Brain-spinning ' ;  while  another  commends  it  to  all 
whom  he  would  have  favourably  impressed  with  the  TATLER.  In 
my  Description  of  Musical  Dabblers  some  think  I  surpassed  myself, 
and  say  that  the  Moral  about  '  keeping  my  small  Soul  reverent '  did 
equal  Credit  to  my  Head  and  to  my  Heart  ;  while  Others  affirm  that 
in  that  Number  I  fell  below  my  Level,  and  that  it  was  very  ill- 
natured  of  me  so  to  travestie  my  Friends.  But  I  have  not  found  any 
Reader  yet  who  has  not  been  pleased  with  some  Number  or  other, 
so  that  I  have  the  Satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I  have  catered  with 
Success  for  a  great  Variety  of  Appetites.  One  alone  remarked  that 
I  gave  scant  Quantity  for  the  Price,  but  he  was  a  Scotchman.  Yet  as 
I  do  not  hold  with  the  Multitude  that  Matters  of  Literature  and  Art 
are  to  be  judged  indifferently  according  to  each  Man's  Taste,  and 
believe  that  even  here  there  is  a  True  and  a  False,  a  Good  and  a 
Bad,  which  should  be  apparent  to  every  sound,  healthy,  and  duly 
furnished  Mind,  I  have  puzzled  myself  not  a  little  about  this  Dif- 
ference of  Opinion.  And  I  think  that  a  good  Deal  of  it  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  very  rapid  and  even  perfunctory  Manner  in 
which  some  Readers  glance  through  my  Sheet.  Of  these  I  shall  be 
so  presumptuous  as  to  make  a  Request ;  it  is  but  a  small  One ;  if 
now  they  spend  only  Three  Minutes  upon  it,  I  ask  them  to  devote  to 
it  just  Five.  I  am  led  to  this  because  when,  under  the  Incognitos 
before-mentioned,  I  have  slyly  inquired  of  Critics  who  condemned  one 
Number  or  another  what  they  thought  of  this  and  that  Point,  or 
whether  such  and  such  Witticism  was  not  rather  good,  they  have 
much  approved  them  and  have  acknowledged  that  they  had  passed 
them  by.  If  they  would  grant  me  this  small  Amount  more  of 
Attention,  they  would  get  more  Amusement  from  me  when  I  hit 
the  Mark,  and  their  Strictures  would  be  more  just  when  I  fail. 

But  there  is,  perhaps,  sometimes  another  Reason  why  I  am  not 
liked.     There   are   many  in   Cambridge  who  are  able  and  sensible 
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Men,  yet  so  matter-of-fact  and  Mathematical,  that  my  attempted 
Flights  of  Fancy  or  Imagination  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  them,  not 
altogether  for  my  own  Fault,  Perhaps  this  cannot  be  helped  ;  and  I 
shall  take  it  as  a  serviceable  Lesson,  a  wholesome  Reminder  that 
there  are  many  Sides  to  Human  Thought,  and  that  no  one  can  be 
or  have  Everything. 

But  there  is  another  Source  from  which  I  have  derived  some 
Knowledge  of  the  Impression  I  create, — the  Letters  of  Correspond- 
ents. Be  it  confessed,  sometimes  for  the  Behoof  of  my  Readers  and 
my  own  Diversion  I  write  Letters  to  myself!  Yes,  even  the  fair 
Constance  has  no  Existence  but  in  my  own  Brain.  The  underlined 
Words,  the  Characters 

"In  such  a  Hand  as  when  a  Field  of  Corn 
"  Hows  all  its  Ears  before  the  roaring  East," 

were  traced  by  my  own  Pen.  But  besides  these  I  have  genuine  Cor- 
respondents, and  they  one  and  all  express  themselves  kindly  towards 
me ;  tliough  their  Communications  are  not  always  such  as  I  can 
well  insert.  One  solemnly  discusses  a  Scheme  for  abolishing  Fellow- 
ships and  giving  the  Money  to  those  that  ought  to  have  it,  namely 
the  Undergraduates.  So  many  good  Friends  of  mine  would  suffer 
by  this  Innovation  that  I  really  cannot  entertain  it.  Another  of  my 
Correspondents  is  a  '  Crusty  Cancer'  who  for  himself  and  his  '  Fellow 
Crustacea'  denies,  '  Heart  and  Claw,'  Kinship  with  the  'Colchester 
Oysters,'  which  my  great  Ancestor  Isaac  Bickcrstaff  imputed  to 
them.  I  have  also  been  caught  nodding  in  my  last  Number,  when 
I  spoke  of  the  Ripples  of  Eurotas  instead  of  Ilissus  bathing  the  Feet 
of  Socrates.  But  I  may  remark  here  again  that  my  Name  seems  to 
misrepresent  me,  and  to  cause  Distrust  in  the  Breasts  of  my  Cor- 
respondents; for  None  of  them  sign  their  Letters  with  their  own 
Names,  as  I  requested  them  in  my  First  Sheet.  I  assure  them  they 
will  be  quite  safe  with  me,  and  that  I  can  keep  a  Secret  as  well  as 
another  Man.  Yet  I  received  but  Yesterday  a  Letter  which  I  shall 
insert,  though  it  is  Anonymous  like  the  rest;  because  it  will  give  me 
Occasion  to  say  a  Word  I  shall  be  glad  of;  and  it  is  at  the  same 
Time  a  good  Letter. 
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"  Dear  Mr  Tatler, 

"  I  want  to  address  a  sentence  of  congratulation  to  you  on 
"your  reappearance,  and  also  a  little  presumptuous  word  of  advice. 
"  I  assure  you  I  enjoy  breakfast  much  more  on  those  three  mornings 
"  of  the  week  when  I  am  enabled  to  take  it  in  your  company  than 
"  I  do  at  other  times,  and  this  it  is  which  makes  me  want  to  advise 
"you  of  the  fact  that  'times  are  changed'  since  you  last  appeared 
"and  our  language  also  has  altered,  at  least  so  much  as  to  make 
"adjectives  like  'mighty,'  'hugely,'  &c.  seem  as  absurd  as  would  a 
"  man  dressed  in  a  plum-coloured  silk  coat.  I  only  mention  this 
"  because  I  have  been  told  it  is  likely  to  injure  your  circulation,  a 
"  thing  which  would  be  regretted  by  no  one  more  than  by 

"Alexander." 

Now  it  would  ill  become  me,  after  my  Professions  of  Modesty  and 
Readiness  to  be  corrected  in  my  First  Paper,  not  to  give  fair  Consider- 
ation to  any  sensible  Criticism  by  my  Readers.  The  Question  of 
adopting  an  Old  Style  was  one  I  much  debated  with  my  Friends 
before  I  began  my  Issue.  As  I  have  already  informed  the  Public,  my 
Manuscript  is  endued  with  the  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  many  Minds,  and 
it  were  invidious  for  me  to  recast  all  their  Thoughts  in  my  own 
Mould.  But  we  agreed  that  our  Ancestor  and  his  near  Relative  the 
SPECTATOR — should  always  be  imitated  so  far  as  we  could,  in  the 
Terseness  yet  Ease  and  Repose  of  their  Sentences ;  by  Virtue  of 
which  Qualities  they  are  still  so  Readable.  Modern  Taste  is  already 
recurring  to  an  earlier  Age  of  English  and  has  grown  weary  of  the 
ponderous,  rounded  Periods  of  the  '  Chalmeresque '  Style.  But  if 
sometimes  I  seem  a  little  to  overshoot  in  any  Attempt  to  retain  in 
Use  some  expressive  old  Word,  I  ask  my  Readers  to  condone  it, 
while  they  remember  that  many  Daily  Prints  of  World-wide  Circula- 
tion are  guilty  of  the  worse  Offense  of  bringing  new  and  base  Words 

into  the  Language. 

N. 
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Oh  Nightingale,  what  doth  she  ail? 
And  is  she  Sad  or  Jolly? — Hartley  Coleridge. 

[HE  other  Night  about  half-past  ten  o'clock  I  strolled  out 
with  a  congenial  Friend,  in  the  Intent  to  give  the  Nightingale 
a  fair  and  impartial  Hearing,  and  to  judge  out  of  his  own 
Mouth  what  Answer  should  be  given  to  the  Question  above  pro- 
pounded. It  was  a  superb  Spring  Night :  the  Moon,  near  the  End  of 
her  first  Quarter,  was  sinking  to  the  West,  while  the  three  most 
brilliant  of  the  Planets  all  enhanced  the  Glory  of  the  Sky.  We  had 
no  Search  to  find  Nightingales  along  the  Backs  of  the  Colleges  ;  but 
the  surprising  Excellence  of  One  made  us  hurry  on  to  hear  him  sing 
Solo.  Easily  guided  by  the  Richness  of  his  Tones  we  turned  into  the 
Field  between  the  Trinity  Round  About  and  the  Racquet-Courts,  at 
the  End  of  which  we  found  him,  so  bent  on  his  Performance  as  to 
suffer  our  approaching  within  ten  Yards  of  where  he  sat.  For  full 
three  Parts  of  an  Hour  we  stood  there.  Cap  in  Hand,  for  we  felt  awed 
before  so  Masterly  a  Professor  of  the  Art.  At  the  end  of  that  Time 
we  retired  utterly  baffled,  and  nearer  our  Wits'  End  than  ever  what 
to  think  of  the  Bird's  Mood. 

On  turning  to  some  of  the  Chief  Passages  about  the  Nightingale, 
which  I  had  read  in  the  Poets,  I  found  a  great  Division  among  them 
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on  this  Score.  The  Greek  Poets,  who  are  used  to  consider  all  the 
Works  of  Creation  as  having  a  very  definite  Character  of  their  own, 
and  not  to  clothe  them  with  any  Subjective  Notions  (as  the  ugly 
Modern  Phrase  goes)  all  follow  Homer  and  style  the  Daughter  of 
Pandareus  a  Mournful  Songstress.  AescJiyhis  alone,  who  had  more 
untrammelled  Genius  than  any  of  his  Compeers,  makes  the  raving 
Cassandra  to  cry  out  on  the  Happy  Life  of  the  Nightingale.  For  the 
Latin  Poets,  one  could  scarce  expect  them  to  transgress  the  Greek 
Rule  on  this  Head  ;  but  'tis  a  Pity  that  their  native  Name  for  the 
Bird  was  not  very  convenient  for  Verses,  so  that,  being  driven  to  the 
Greek  Philomela  they  could  not  shake  off  that  old  Fable  of  her 
Child-Murder.  Indeed  most  of  the  Latins,  in  speaking  of  this  Bird, 
have  rather  the  Air  of  writing  in  their  Studies  than  of  musing  in  the 
Bowers  where  he  sings.  Of  more  Modern  Writers  I  cannot  speak  at 
Length,  for  it  should  seem  there  was  never  any  Person  who  wrote 
Verses  at  all,  that  has  not  made  a  Copy  on  the  Nightingale.  Coleridge 
was  the  first,  unless  I  err,  who  boldly  asserted  the  Glee  of  the  Little 
Warbler,  in  a  Passage  too  well  known  to  be  transcribed  ;  Wordsworth 
and  Soiitliey  follow  in  his  Steps  ;  and  Hartley  Coleridge,  in  those  most 
lovely  Lines  from  which  I  took  my  Motto  for  today,  will  not  frankly 
answer  his  own  Question.  Among  living  Authors,  Mr.  Sivinbiirne  (a 
Poet  whom  I  love  not  over  much)  very  charmingly  speaks  of  Philomel 
as  being  '  half-assuaged  for  Itylus! 

My  own  Notion  (if  I  read  it  right)  is  that  the  Nightingale  has  no 
real  Object  in  singing,  beyond  a  Gallantry  to  his  Mistress  and  a 
pleasing  of  his  own  Vanity  ;  and  that  all  Thoughts  of  Merriment  or 
Mourning  are  only  Reflections  from  the  Mind  of  the  Listener.  The 
Lark  sings  of  Life  and  Spiritual  J.oy,  the  Blackbird  of  Philosophical 
Content,  the    Robin  of  a  brave  Hope  and  its  Fulfilment ;  but  the 
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Nightingale  is  sensual,  selfish,  and  conceited.  I  think  of  him  as  of  a 
bewitching,  versatile  Professional  :  like  those  Singers,  he  can  assume 
any  Mood  at  Pleasure,  and  therefore,  go  when  you  will,  he  will 
always  jump  with  your  Humour,  derisive  or  desperate,  melancholy  or 
mirthful.  Yet  one  Strain  can  never  suit  him  ;  he  cannot  be  De- 
votional :  and  of  this  I  am  reminded  by  an  old  Saxon  Ballad,  which  I 
found  in  a  Private  Collection,  and  have  got  Englished  as  follows  : — 


1^  Eadward  Confessor, 
King  of  the  Kingdom, 
Wander'd  alone 
By  the  Wave  and  the  Willow 
Under  the  Moonbeam 
Deep  in  the  Night. 
Calm  were  the  Willow  Wands 
Over  the  calm  Wave 
And  calm  were  the  Towers 
Stately  and  strong 
Of  that  new  Minster 
That  Eadward  made 
Upon  Thorney  Holme  : 
And  calm  over  all  Things, 
Over  the  Minster 
And  over  the  Willow 
And  over  the  Wave, 
The  beautiful  Beacon 
That  God  hath  created 
To  sway  the  Night  Season 
Lavish'd  her  Light. 

IF  Eadward  Confessor, 
King  of  the  Kingdom, 
Deeply  thinking 
Wander'd  alone. 
He  thought  not  of  Aught 
In  the  noiseless  Night ; 
Of  the  Water  smooth 


And  the  Hawthorn  Bloom 

And  the  Wealth  of  the  Moonlight 

Full  little  thought  he; 

Thought  he  of  Heaven 

And  Healing  of  Heart 

And  the  happy  Saints 

And  the  Hallowed  Name. 

His  saintly  Soul 

Was  happy  within  him  ; 

'.Glory  to  GOD 

And  the  Saints,'  he  thought. 

H  Suddenly  near  him 
Over  his  Head 
On  the  Hawthorn  Bough, 
Big  to  the  Bursting 
With  Bliss  of  the  Moonlight, 
Fill'd  with  the  Smell 
Of  the  Hawthorn  Bloom, 
Fill'd  with  the  Gladness 
Of  Spring  and  Love, 
Brake  into  Singing 
Strong  and  loud 
The  wanton  Nightingale, 
Child  of  the  Evenstar, 
Child  of  the  Moonbeam. 
Loudly  and  boldly 
Sang  me  the  Bird, 
And  back  from  the  Towers 
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His  Voice  was  dash'd, 
Ringing  so  rarely 
An  Angel  from  Heaven 
Mote  Envy  to  hear. 
But  his  Song  so  sweet 
Was  of  Heaven  no  Whit, 
But  alone  of  the  Earth 
And  the  Pleasure  of  Living 
Pleasure  of  Love. 

H  Eadward  Confessor, 
King  of  the  Kingdom, 
Stopt  in  his  Praying, 
Staid  in  his  Thinking, 
To  listen  and  hark  : 
For  the  Lay  so  loud, 
So  free  and  so  fleshly, 
Utterly  let  him 
From  Thoughts  of  GoD. 
Quod  the  King,  'my  Brother 
Chanteth  his   Compline 
Louder  than  needs.' 
Quod  the  King,  and  lifted 
Hands  to  the  Heavenwards 
Unto  the  GOD 
Our  Father  of  all : 

H  'All-Father,  Thou 
That  madest  the  Heaven 
Also  the  Earth, 
Lord  of  the  Night 
And  Lord  of  the  Day, 
How  shall  I  think  of  Thee, 
How  shall  I  pray  to  Thee, 
How  shall  I  praise  Thee, 


While  as  this  Bird, 

My  Fellow-Servant, 

Giveth  his  Homage 

So  loud  without  Heed? 

Teach  him,  I  pray. 

To  ponder  in  Silence, 

Or  to  sing  in  the  meet  Time, 

Under  the  Daylight, 

Lest  a  weak  Brother 

Offended  be.' 

H  Thus  then  the  King 
Unto  the  High  Lord 
The  God  Almighty 
Spake  with  his  Tongue. 
Down  from  the  Welkin 
Incontinently 
With  slumbering  Wmgs 
An  Angel  slid. 
Unto  the  Birdling 
Spake  he  an  high  Hest, 
Chode  with  him  there, 
Nor  suffer'd  him  warble. 
So  the  King  in  Peacefulness 
Past  on  his  Path 
To  ponder  untroubled. 
And  never  eftsoon 
In  the  Thorney  Holme 
From  that  Day  to  this  Day, 
Was  heard  the  Warble 
And  Noise  of  the  Nightingale, 
The  wanton  Nightingale, 
Child  of  the  Evenstar, 
Child  of  the  Moonbeam. 

A. 
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MONDAY,   MAY    22,    1871. 


[Price  2d. 


♦'Melius  nil  ccelibe  vita."— HoR. 


HAVE   lately  received    the   following   Letter,    which   after 
considerable  Hesitation  I  have  decided  on  publishing. 


"Dear  Mr  Tatler, 

"  I  am  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  it  is  now  more  than  a  Year  ago 

*'  that  my  Bedmaker,  assisted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  conferred  that 

"Dignity  upon  me.     Ever  since  that  doleful  Pageant,  a  subtle  Melan- 

"  choly,    which    I    cannot    assign    to    any   known  Cause,  has   been 

"  gradually   creeping   over   me.      The    most    careful    Study   of  the 

"Anatomy  of  Melancholy  throws  but  little  Light  on   my  Case.     In 

"  his  Section  on  '  the  Melancholy  of  Scholars,  and  why  the  Muses  are 

"  sad,'  the  Author  makes  some  very  painful  Remarks  on  the  pitiful 

"  Condition  to  which   the    Scholar   is    reduced  by  a    few   Years   of 

"Study.     He  says  'he  is  usually  esteemed  a  Fool  and  a  Scrub,  by 

"  Reason  of  his  Carriage,'  and  that  he  is  laughed  at  by  the  World 

"in  general  because  he  cannot  '  court  a  Gentlewoman,  nor  carve  at 

"  Table,  nor  cringe  and  make  Congies,  which  every  common  Swasher 

"  can  do.'      Now  I  cannot  perhaps  quite  estimate  the  Point  to  which 

'the  common  Swasher  has  carried  the  Accomplishments  in  Question, 

"  nevertheless  I  cannot  pretend  to  shine  in  them  myself,  and  possibly 

"  when  this  Melancholy  of  Bachelors  comes  to  be  anatomised,  some 

"  Grains  of  Truth  will  be  found  in  Burton's  View  of  the  Matter. 

"The  Bachelor,  who  may  be  compared  to  a  Disembodied  Spirit, 
"hovering  between  the  bright  Earth-Life  of  the  Undergraduate,  and 
"the  higher  and  more  Spiritual  Elysium  of  the  Master  of  Arts, 
"  retains  a  certain  Tincture  of  Earthiness,  and  a  musty  one  in  sooth 
"  it  is.  Your  Bachelor  is  usually  Dingy.  I  feel  so  thoroughly  imbued 
"with  my  own  Dinginess,  that  at  Hall  I  sit  with  my  Back  to  the  gay 
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"  Undergraduate  World.  I  thought,  at  first,  that  I  should  like  to  look 
"at  it,  but  I  felt  so  Humble  and  yet  Jealous  withal,  that  I  could  not 
"  bear  it.  I  used  to  catch  a  Freshman's  Eye  and  melt  away  under  it 
"like  a  shadowy  Ghost  before  the  Blaze  of  Morning.  It  was  then  that 
"  for  the  first  Time  I  felt  I  could  conceive  the  Effect  of  the  human  Eye 
"  on  the  lower  Animals.  At  such  Moments  I  long  to  be  a  Freshman 
"  once  more,  notwithstanding  the  Crop  of  Follies  which  grows  scat- 
"  tered  over  that  beloved  Corner  of  Memory's  Flower-Garden.  I  feel 
"  miserably  abject  before  a  Freshman.  I  tremble  even  now  w'hen 
"  I  remember  that  in  the  '  violent  and  almost  satanical  Pride  of 
"Heart'  of  my  Second  Year  I  should  have  said  'the  Freshman  is 
"the  most  foolish  of  God's  Creatures.'  If  I  have  to  call  on  one  I 
"  sneak  to  his  Rooms  when  I  know  that  he  is  at  Lecture,  and  when 
"  he  returns  my  Call  I  feel  inclined  to  beg  his  Pardon.  I  expect  him 
"to  do  all  the  Talking  and  to  ask  me  the  usual  Questions  'am  I 
"going  in  for  Rowing.^'  &c.  Then  if  he  is  a  blushing  Freshman  we 
"  gibber  with  Shyness  at  Each  Other  for  a  few  Minutes  till  one  of  us 
"  rushes  off  '  to  see  a  Man.'  If  on  the  other  Hand  he  is  a  swaggering 
"  Freshman,  I  absolutely  grovel  before  him.  The  last  one  who  did 
"  me  the  Honour  of  calling,  lorded  it  over  me  to  such  an  Extent,  that 
"  I  lapsed  into  my  second  Freshness,  and  began  sidling  bashfully  up 
"to  my  Cupboard  to  get  him  out  some  Wine  at  10  in  the  Morning. 

"  And  if  this  is  the  effect  of  the  Freshman  upon  me,  what  shall 
"  I  say  of  the  Junior  Soph  }  O  you  Junior  Sophs,  in  all  the  Glory 
"  of  your  Second  May  Term,  deal  gently  with  us  humble  old  Fogies, 
"and  if  you  ask  us  to  Tea  let  us  sit  in  a  Corner  and  listen  with 
"  Silence  to  that  brilliant  Mixture  of  Shop  and  Scandal  which  falls 
"  from  your  Lips.  Sometimes  on  a  splendid  Evening  in  my  Native 
"  Court,  I  have  been  in  a  horrible  State  of  solitary  ennui  when  I  have 
"  seen  a  Tea  going  on  in  some  old  familiar  Room  which  I  loved 
"almost  like  my  own  ;  and  I  have  prowled  back  to  Bed  feeling  a  very 
"  Murderer.  It  chills  me  to  walk  round  the  Court,  and  see  the  perky 
"white  Names  desecrating  the  Tombs  of  those  well-loved  ones, 
"which  lie  buried  beneath  the  Funereal  Black  Paint. 

"  The  B.A.  is  in  Danger  of  becoming  angular  from  the  Loss 
''  oi  Acquaintances,  for  I  am  sure  that  Acquaintances  do  one  a  vast 
"Amount  of  good  in  rubbing  off  Corners  ;  and,  in  respect  of  Enjoy- 
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"  meat,  they  are  to  Friends  what  Magazines  are  to  Books.  No  doubt 
"  even  a  Bachelor  may  make  Acquaintances,  but  (to  continue  the 
'•  Simile)  he  is  seldom  able  to  take  them  in  long  enough  to  have 
"them  bound  up  into  Friends.  Sometimes,  alas,  one's  Shelves  are 
"encumbered  with  mere  bound  and  lettered  Backgammon  Boards; 
"which  you  will  remember  are  under  the  ban  of  Charles  Lamb's  Index 
"  Expurgatorius.  The  melancholic  Bachelor  finds  ample  Browsing 
"for  the  Cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  Fancy  among  the  echoing  shades 
"of  Neville's  Court  or  in  the  Backs  in  their  first  Blaze  of  Green. 
"They  are  haunted  with  a  long  Chain  of  Memories,  from  the  silent 
"Stroll  with  a  Brother  Ouestionist  in  the  Twilight  of  the  Night  of 
"Triposes,  far  back  to  one's  first  Term  and  the  Singing  of  "a  Catch 
"to  draw  three  Souls  out  of  one  Weaver."  And  now,  Mr  Tatler, 
"  my  querulous  Pen  has  almost  run  its  Course.  Perhaps  I  take  a 
"jaundiced  View  of  my  Condition  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  if  Under- 
"  graduates  knew  with  what  Envy  we  look  on  their  unadorned  Gowns, 
"our  Strings  and  Rabbit-Skins,  our  Freedom  and  Privileges  would 
"  not  be  looked  forward  to  with  much  Pleasure. 

"  Your  devoted  Correspondent, 

"  Tenebrosus." 
I  confess  this  Eff"usion  has  given  me  a  good  deal  of  Pain.  My 
first  Impression  was  that  it  was  the  Counterfeit  Production  of  some 
Jealous  Undergraduate,  who  hopeless  himself  of  ever  attaining  to 
Bachelorhood,  thought  to  ease  his  Spleen  by  energetically  asseve- 
rating that  the  Grapes  were  Sour.  But  a  second  Perusal  revealed  a 
Melancholy  too  deep  and  consistent  not  to  be  Genuine.  The  Author 
evidently  wrote  rather  in  Sorrow  than  in  Anger :  and  though  I  can- 
not but  think  he  must  be  by  Nature  of  a  Bilious  Temperament  and 
not  burdened  with  an  Excess  of  Self-Respect,  there  is  still  a  certain 
Truth  in  his  Remarks  which  is  worthy  of  Consideratior..  and  of  which 
I  will  take  Advantage  to  make  a  very  few  Remarks  on  the  Subject 
of  University  Shyness.  I  allude  to  the  Shyness  between  a  Senior 
and  a  Junior  Man.  This  is  perhaps  to  a  certain  Extent  inevitable, 
resting  on  Reasonable  Grounds,  as  that  one  does  not  know  the  other's 
friends  or  feels  himself  one  too  many  in  their  Company,  But  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  also  Unreasonable  Grounds.  I  have  even  seen 
Cases  where  this  Affliction  existed  between  old  School-fellows,  one 
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of  whom  happened  to  have  come  up  a  Year  before  the  other ;  and 
sadder  and  more  common  still  is  the  Case  of  the  unfortunate  Bache- 
lor, as  the  Letter  I  have  printed  may  serve  to  show. 

Now  the  Malady  in  this  Form  is  I  think  peculiar  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Tenebrosiis  himself,  were  he  diligently  probed,  would  acknow- 
ledge that  away  from  here  he  is  almost  or  altogether  unconscious  of 
the  Blight  he  so  feelingly  deplores.  He  may  occasionally  fail  like 
others  in  carving  a  Roast  Duck;  but  I  feel  confident  that  nothing 
but  his  extreme  Diffidence  could  stand  in  the  way  of  his  courting  a 
Gentlewoman  with  Success,  and  his  Powers  of  Expression  would  at 
all  Events  incline  me  to  lay  Odds  on  him  in  that  Accomplishment  as 
against  the  common  Swasher.  What  I  complain  of  is  that  in  the 
Matter  of  choosing  and  cultivating  Acquaintance,  there  seems  to  be 
a  different  Standard  of  Choice  here  from  that  which  obtains  elsewhere. 
When  two  Men  meet  and  strike  up  an  Acquaintance  in  the  Vacation, 
they  do  not  feel  a  Shadow  of  Awkwardness  or  Reserve  from  the 
Fact  that  one  is  two  Years  older  than  the  other,  and  happens  perhaps 
to  have  taken  a  respectable  Degree.  But  let  the  Vacation  cease  and 
the  same  two  Men  return  to  the  University,  and  a  certain  inexpli- 
cable Barrier  will  have  arisen  between  them.  Even  I,  the  Tatler, 
have  felt  a  Twinge  of  the  Morbus  Tencbrosus  on  finding  that  some  of 
my  Juniors  (for  whom  in  spite  of  their  not  being  Reading  Men  I 
have  quite  as  strong  and  genuine  a  Respect  as  they  can  possibly 
entertain  for  me)  are  uneasy  in  my  Company,  and  fail  to  perceive 
that  I  have  much  of  the  School-Boy  and  still  more  of  the  Junior 
Soph  still  left  in  me.  I  wish  they  knew  that  I  w^ould  throw  to  the 
Winds  any  Laurels  they  may  think  I  have,  if  in  Return  they  would 
treat  me  with  the  unreserved  Fellowship  which  they  accord  to  ofle 
another.  Finally  on  behalf  of  the  Bachelor  I  would  make  of  his 
Juniors  this  one  Request :  to  believe  that  of  all  Subjects  those 
furthest  from  his  Thoughts  at  most  Times  and  most  distasteful  at 
others  are  the  Tripos  or  Triposes  in  which  he  and  doubtless  Tencbro- 
sus have  held  respectable  Positions,  but  which  they  cannot  but 
sometimes  regard  as  the  Barriers  which  divide  them  from  a  bright 
and  pleasant  World  that  has  passed  away  all  too  soon. 

I.  U. 
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HE  other  Day  as  I  was  looking  over  my  literary  Stores  in 
Hope  of  finding  Something  for  my  Readers,  I  came  upon  a 
Letter  which  I  received  when  a  Freshman  from  a  much- 
valued  Friend  of  my  Family.  It  is  all  the  more  dear  to  me  now 
because  the  Writer  of  it  is  no  longer  Alive  ;  and  from  its  Subject  it 
will.  I  am  sure,  be  of  Interest  here. 

The  Writer  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  forgotten.  He  had  l)een 
a  Fellow  of  Trinity  ;  but  after  serving  his  College  for  a  few  Years, 
he  married  and  became  Rector  of  a  Country  Town.  Too  often  one 
is  disappointed  to  find  in  Country  Parsons  who  once  were  Men  of 
University  Fame,  merely  the  fossilized  Ideas  and  Opinions  prevalent 
in  their  Time.  But  my  Friend  kept  up  with  the  latest  Questions  in 
Philosophy  and  Scholarship  ;  and  the  Contrast  struck  one  much  to 
find  among  the  Old-fashioned  Country  Folk  a  Man  whose  Thought 
and  Talk  were  full  of  the  most  novel  Speculations. 

Yet  he  did  not  seem  out  of  his  Sphere  where  he  ^\"a.s.  His  broad 
Sympathy  with  all  Ranks  of  Men  and  all  Sides  of  Life  made  In'm 
able  to  understand  his  Parishioners,  and  therefore  they  understood 
him.  And  his  practical  Sermons,  expressed  in  chaste,  terse,  vigorous 
English,  were  of  that  ideal  Type  which  can  be  listened  to  with 
Profit  by  the  Few  Educated  as  well  as  the  Many  Ignorant  of  a 
Country  Congregation.     Besides,  he  took  an  active  and  leading  Part 
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in  all  Diocesan  and  County  Movements.  And  indeed  I  have  rarely 
known  a  Life  which  one  could  think  of  more  happily,  with  the  Sense 
of  Work  well  and  usefully  done.  His  Clerical  Neighbours  stood  at 
Times  a  little  aghast  at  the  Liberality  of  his  Views  ;  but  his  genial 
gentlemanly  Manners  prevented  any  Soreness  of  Feeling  ;  and  they 
could  not  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  Honesty  of  his  Purpose.  Yet  his 
Liberalism  was  of  a  Character  more  rare  perhaps  now  than  it  was 
Thirty  Years  ago.  For  he  was  a  thoughtful  Student  of  History,  and 
dwelt  much  on  the  Ideas  of  Development  and  Continuity  ;  and  he 
had  a  lively  Sense  of  'garnered  Human  Good,'  worthy  of  any 
Positivist.  At  present  too  many  Liberals,  at  least  in  England,  seem 
to  affect  a  Contempt  for  all  History  more  than  Forty  Years  old. 

But  I  must  not  longer  delay  to  give  you  the  Letter  which  I 
promised.  The  character  of  this  revered  Man  is  a  Topic  on  which  I 
am  too  apt  to  enlarge,  and  I  pray  you  Mercy.  Its  Subject  is  one  on: 
which  he  was  well  fitted  to  speak,  for  never  have  I  known  any  one 
more  Warm  or  more  Faithful  in  Friendship ;  and  he  has  kept  clear 
of  the  Platitudes  in  which  the  Writers  of  Moral  Essays,  (and  most  of 
them  have  written  on  it),  for  the  most  part  indulge. 

"  My  dear 

"  I  have  been  much  interested  to  hear  from  your  Father  of  your 
"  going  up  to  Cambridge  ;  and  it  is  so  pleasant  to  me  to  dwell  in 
"  Recollection  on  the  Years  I  spent  there,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
"  writing  to  you.  Many  were  the  Advantages,  not  dimly  felt  at  the 
"  Time,  which  now  my  Mind  constantly  dwells  upon.  Such  was  the 
"  Sight,  though  but  from  a  Distance,  of  many  Men  who  had  gotten 
"  much  Knowledge  in  Science  or  Scholarship  ;  and  the  keen  Interest 
"  we  Undergraduates  took  in  every  Scrap  we  could  learn  about  their 
"  Talk  and  Habits.  Then  too  there  was  the  Hard,  Concentrated 
"  Study;  and  the  Lesson  of  one's  own  Smallness;  and  that  each  Man  is 
"  but  One  among  Many  and  can  only  till  one  little  Corner  of  Human 
"  Work.  The  Sooner  you  learn  that  the  Better.  But  that  which  I 
"  have  ever  looked  back  to  as  the  greatest  Delight  and  most  Unmixt 
"  Good  were  the  Friendships  I  formed  there.    I  often  entertain  myself 
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•'  now  by  applying  to  my  College  Yx\c\\^s  Aristotle s  Classification  into 
"Friends  for 'Self-Interest' ;  for 'the  Pleasant';  and  for  'the  Good.' 
"  For  I  always  have  had  a  Practical  Turn  and  have  sought  Modern 
"Applications  for  my  Classical  Reading.  Some,  you  will  readily 
"divine,  come  under  more  than  one  of  these  Heads,  especially  under 
"the  Second  and  Third.  One  indeed  I  had  who  united  all  Three. 
"  His  Charity  and  Humility  were  a  Moral  Education  to  me.  To  have 
"  known  him  seemed  to  lay  me  under  a  Responsibility  to  be  worthy  of 
"  him.  At  the  same  time  his  Company  was  an  unwearying  Delight ; 
"  for  His  Mirth  pure  as  a  Child's  was  enriched  with  cultivated  Fancy. 
"  Nor  was  even  Utility  wanting.  I  rejoiced  to  feel  that,  owing  to  the 
"  Esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  it  was  a  Degree  in  itself  to  be  known 
"  as  his  Friend.  But  for  the  most  part  I  could  never  abide  Men  who 
"  seemed  to  be  on  the  Look-Out  to  better  themselves  by  Friendship. 
"  '  So  young  and  yet  so  Prudent'  was  the  Reflection  one  made,  '  how 
"  Hard  he  will  be  some  Years  hence.'  It  suggested  unpleasantly 
"  the  Image  of  a  pushing  Father  and  a  scheming  Mother,  from  whom 
"  he  had  too  well  learnt  his  Lesson. 

"  It  did  not  please  me  much  better  to  see  Friendships  for  '  the 
"  Pleasant ',  when  their  Object  was  little  more  than  mere  Herding 
"  together.  True  Friendships  for  '  the  Pleasant '  are  a  form  of  those 
"for  'the  Good';  only  that  the  Virtues  are  the  Surface  Ones  most 
"  necessary  in  Society,  namely.  Modesty  and  Respect  for  the  Rights 
"  of  Others. 

"  But  there  is  one  Class  of  Friendships  and  that  not  unimportant 
"  which  the  great  Stagirite  has  overlooked,  if  my  Memory  serves  me. 
"  I  allude  to  that  large  Number  of  Cases,  in  which  Men  do  not  at  first 
"  consort  by  Choice,  but  by  Juxtaposition;  and  thus  are  forced  to  find 
"  out  all  that  is  Good  in  each  other;  all  that  is  Human,  to  use  that 
"  Sense  of  the  Adjective  with  which  Men  like  to  flatter  themselves; 
"  and  then  at  last  a  Sentiment  of  Friendship  ripens  between  them, 
"  although  there  was  on  the  Surface  no  Pleasantness  or  Attraction. 
"  In  After  Life,  when  one  has  so  few  Companions  to  choose  from,  most 
"  of  one's  Friends  are  of  this  Kind.     And  even  at  the  University  and 
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"  in  a  large  College,  not  a  few  important  and  lasting  Connections  are 
'•  formed  between  Men  living  on  the  same  Staircase  or  Members  of  the 
"  same  Boat-Club,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  known  each  other. 
"  And  these  Friendships  are  perhaps  the  most  profitable  of  all." 

I  will  here  leave  quoting  because  the  Rest  of  the  Letter  is  occupied 
with  Personal  Matter.  What  he  says  about  "true  Friendships  for 
"  '  the  Pleasant '  being  a  Form  of  those  for  '  the  Good,'  only  that  the 
"  Virtues  are  the  Surface  Ones  most  necessary  in  society,"  reminds  me 
of  a  Remark  of  CloiigJUs,  which  I  have  read  in  his  'Life,' — that 
"Manners  are  invented  to  express  Truthfulness  and  Consideration 
for  Others." 

The  Conclusion  of  the  Letter  also  reminds  me  of  the  Passage  in 
ClougJis  'Avtours  dc  Voyage'  beginning: 

"Juxtaposition  in  fine  ;  and  what  is  Juxtaposition  ?" 
in  which,  with  his  characteristic  Questioning  of  the  Economy  of  Hu- 
man Affairs,  he  puzzles  himself  over  Ties  (of  another  Kind)  resulting 
from  this  Cause.     And  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  the  Contrast  be- 
tween the  two.    Irresolution  and  a  Dislike  to  'limit  himself  into  Action' 
must   have    marked   the    Character  of  that   interesting    Poet,   if  his 
Poems  generally,  and  notably  the  Hero  of  that  one  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  are  a  Reflection  of  himself     Whereas  Self-abandonment  and 
Moral    Purpose   run   through   the    Remarks    of   the    Other.     Those 
'  Friendships  of  Juxtaposition '  are  the   Disposals  of  Providence,  he 
would  doubtless  have  said,  and  are  assigned  for  each  individual  Man's 
Moral  Education. 

N. 
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HAVE  often  remarked  (though  I  lay  no  Claim  to  Originality 
in  so  doing)  that  the  Art  of  Conversation,  like  that  of 
Letter-writing,  is  nearly  lost.  Now-a-days  Letters  are  seldom 
devoted  to  other  than  Affairs  of  Business,  or  such-like  Matters  of 
Necessity  and  Constrained  Civility,  which  have  become  little  better 
than  a  Business.  Nor  is  it  only  of  the  Subject-Matter  that  I  complain. 
The  Letters  I  receive  extend  rarely  over  more  than  one  of  the  meagre 
Sheets  of  the  Note-Paper  of  the  Present  Day ;  and  though  the  writ- 
ing of  long  Letters  is  now  laughed  at  as  a  Weakness  of  Young 
Ladies,  I  confess  I  often  grieve  that  the  large  square  Sheets  of  former 
Times,  when  the  Penny  Post  was  unknown,  are  now  as  much  Things 
of  the  Past  as  the  Mail-coaches  which  carried  them.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  my  Friends  are  very  far  different  from  other  Persons  in  this 
Matter  of  Letter-Writing,  and  indeed  I  have  got  some  Proof  of  this 
lately,  having  busied  myself  with  this  Subject  and  compared  Notes, 
so  to  speak,  with  others,  till  I  have  convinced  myself  that  a  Letter 
now-a-days  mostly  consists  of  one  unfinished  Sentence  written  in 
great  Haste  and  without  Regard  for  Stops  or  Grammar. 
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But  to  return  to  the  Matter  which  I  have  more  immediately  in 
Hand.  Though  I  have  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  Decay  of  the  Art 
of  Letter-Writing  in  setting  it  down  as  a  Charge  against  the  Penny 
Post,  and  lately  also  against  that  hateful  Invention  the  Post-Card,  I 
have  found  some  Difficulty  in  giving  good  Reasons  for  the  Loss  of 
the  Art  of  Conversation.  It  would  seem  that  the  same  Causes  which 
have  taken  from  us  the  one  Art  should  have  served  to  improve  the 
other.  The  Railroads  have  made  us  all  live  so  near  together  that  we 
can  always  tell  the  most  important  Matters  to  our  Friends  instead  of 
being  forced  to  write  them.  Wherefore  I  concluded  (arguing  a  priori 
as  the  Philosophers  say)  that  the  Art  of  Talking  must  have  reached 
the  greatest  Perfection  at  the  Present  Day.  But  the  Deceitfulness  of 
this  Form  of  Argument  is  shewn  in  this  as  in  most  Cases  ;  and  the 
Facts  I  have  since  observed  destroy  this  Theory  which  I  had  made 
for  myself.  Indeed  it  now  seems  to  me  that  the  oftener  one  talks 
with  the  same  Men  the  more  does  the  Style  of  the  Conversation 
degenerate.  I  am  thus  obliged  to  seek  for  some  new  Explanation  : 
and  because  the  Subject  is  so  wide,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  such 
Observations  as  I  have  made  of  Men  here  in  Cambridge  in  order  to 
fit  myself  for  my  Part  of  Tatler. 

At  the  Meetings  of  a  certain  Club  of  which  I  am  an  Ornament, 
and  which  has  many  Men  of  high  Intellect  and  good  Parts  among 
its  Members, — but  of  which  I  shall  give  no  further  Indication,  for 
the  same  Reason  as  I  will  not  reveal  the  Name  of  my  College, — it 
has  often  struck  me  that  the  Conversation,  so  long  as  it  is  general, 
is  either  Polemical  or  simply  Instructive,  or  else  takes  that  most 
exhaustive  Form  the  Epigrammatic.  There  will  be  perhaps  a  Scientific 
Man  with  a  half-fledged  Theory  which  he  insists  on  propounding, 
together  with  a  vast  Number  of  Facts  bearing  for  the  most   Part 
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but  indirectly  on  the  Matter  he  is  handling.  He  will  brook  no 
Interruption,  and  silences  any  Suggestion  of  Disagreement  by 
pouring  out  more  of  his  indigestible,  uncompromising  Facts.  Mean- 
while two  Others,  who  give  their  Attention  wholly  to  Politics,  argue 
with  great  Fierceness,  although  without  Provocation,  for  and  against 
the  Merits  of  the  Permissive  Prohibitory  Bill,  or  the  Woman  Question 
as  they  phrase  it,  or  the  Abolition  of  University  Tests.  There  is  also 
the  Man  who,  though  too  wavering  to  argue  and  too  volatile  to 
discourse,  has  yet  much  Cleverness  ;  chiefly  devoted  however  to  the 
inventing  of  Sarcasms,  which  he  lets  fall  as  it  were  into  the  Midst  of 
a  Conversation  in  which  he  is  too  idle  to  take  part. 

Do  not  suppose,  gentle  Reader,  that  I  am  so  mean  as  to  take 
Advantage  of  my  Incognito  so  far  as  to  make  actual  Sketches  of  my 
Friends.  The  Men  I  speak  of  are  Characters  which  I  have  observed 
in  most  Companies  where  I  have  chanced  to  be  present.  But  where 
can  we  find  now  a  Company  of  Talkers  in  which  there  is  no  Blusterer 
who  keeps  all  the  Talk  to  himself,  and  no  Silent  Listener.'  In  which 
the  Topics  are  fit  neither  for  Declamation  nor  Cynicism,  but  where 
a  gentle  Hour  is  whiled  away  in  talking  of  some  Question,  not  so 
Deep  but  that  each  can  reflect  some  Light  upon  it,  nor  so  Trivial  that 
we  fall  to  empty  Jesting  } 

The  pleasant  and  witty  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- Tabic  makes 
many  excellent  Remarks  on  this  Subject  of  Conversation,  of  which  it 
would  seem  he  is  one  of  the  few  Masters.  '  Conversation,'  he  says, 
'  which  is  suggestive  rather  than  argumentative,  which  lets  out  the 
most  of  each  Talker's  Results  of  Thought,  is  commonly  the  pleasantest 
and  the  most  profitable.'  And  in  another  Place  speaking  of  Brilliant 
Talkers,  '  It  is  better  to  lose  a  Pint  of  Blood  from  your  Veins  than  to 
have  a  Nerve  Tapped.'     In  talking,  a  Man  should  not  be  required  to 
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keep  his  Mind  constantly  strained.  To  have  one's  Attention  sud- 
denly turned  from  one  Subject  to  Another  is  like  being  startled  by 
an  unexpected  Noise,  and  causes  much  the  same  Shock  to  the  Nerves. 
If  we  could  live  without  Noise,  who  could  tell  to  what  Length  our 
Lives  would  reach  ?  The  long  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs  must,  I  think, 
have  been  due  to  the  Absence  of  the  Scientific  Improvements  of 
Civilization. 

But  lest  I  should  try  your  Patience,  most  courteous  Reader,  and 
seem  to  you  little  better  than  a  mere  Trifler,  I  will  hasten  to  the 
Thought  which  I  am  most  anxious  to  present  to  you.  In  our  Uni- 
versity, as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  in  some  sort  the  Slaves  of  a 
Reputation.  From  the  first  Day  that  we  come  up,  and  often  even 
before,  we  are  set  down  either  as  Fast  Men,  or  Athletic  Men,  or 
Reading  Men  ;  and  soon  we  are  put  into  many  other  Categories  ;  and 
the  whole  of  our  Time  is  spent  in  trying  (often  without  Success) 
to  free  ourselves  of  the  false  Reputations  with  which  we  are,  as  it  were, 
labelled.  Every  one  knows  the  Undergraduate  of  whom  Mr  Thackeray 
said  that  he  had  so  great  a  Reputation  for  being  facetious,  that  he 
could  not  ask  his  Neighbour  for  the  Mustard  without  the  whole  Table 
bursting  into  a  Fit  of  Laughter.  A  Man  in  this  unfortunate  Position 
will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  pass  for  anything  but  a  mere  Wit, 
and  will  be  afraid  to  say  anything  serious  or  even  sensible,  until  at 
last  he  becomes  what  he  is  considered  to  be.  I  shall  perhaps  be 
guilty  of  a  Platitude  in  saying  that  what  others  think  of  him  has 
more  Effect  in  forming  a  Man's  Character  than  what  he  thinks  of 
himself.     But  I  do  not  wish  to  give  my  Readers  a  Homily. 

"Jam  satis  est.     Ne  me  Crispini  scrinia  lippi 
Compilasse  putes,  verbum  non  amplius  addam." 

c. 
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He's  full  of  Matter."— Shakespeare. 


HIS  Morning  I  propose  to  criticize  Mr  Bain.  But  I  would 
not  have  any  of  my  Readers,  who  may  happen  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  that  Gentleman's  Works,  take  Fright  at  the 
Prospect  of  a  severe  Disquisition.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  Promise 
I  made  in  my  first  Number,  and  do  not  mean  to  run  the  Risk,  if  I  can 
help  it,  of  being  thought  dull.  I  will  warrant  that  I  will  handle  Mr 
Bain  as  he  never  yet  was  handled  by  Philosopher  or  Fool,  for  I  am 
going  to  consider  him  in  the  Light  of  a  Humourist.  It  is  an  Aspect 
of  many  great  Minds  which  is  sadly  neglected,  and  I  for  one  have  so 
great  a  Respect  for  Mr  Bain  as  a  serious  Writer,  that  I  shall  feel  too 
happy  if  I  can  be  the  humble  Instrument  of  attracting  well-deserved 
Notice  to  his  lighter  Vein.  To  such  of  my  Readers  as  can  appreciate 
Burlesque,  and  the  Mock-Heroic,  I  can  safely  recommend  the 
"  Mental  and  Moral  Science,"  as  a  Mine  of  Brilliants. 

Never,  surely,  since  the  World  began,  was  there  a  Book  in  such 
a  marvellous  Style.  Not  to  speak  of  a  certain  comic  Effect  produced 
by  the  Physical  Manner  of  treating  the  Soul  in  which  Mr  Bain  espe- 
cially indulges,  the  common-place  Character  of  the  Illustrations, 
combined  with  that  peculiar  Species  of  Solemn  Slang  which  is  almost 
inseparable  from  important  Novelties,  have,  upon  my  Mind  at  least, 
an  indescribably  ludicrous  Effect.  This  is  not  a  little  increased  by 
the  constant  Use  of  the  Pronoun  "We,"  which  imparts  a  certain 
personal  and  dramatic  Character  to  the  Incidents.  Thus,  Professor 
Bain,  like  other  Professors,  has  a  Room  with  a  Door  to  it,  and  doubt- 
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less  that  Door  is  often  shut  and  needs  to  be  opened.  But  see  to 
what  Dignity  this  simple  Action  may  rise  !  "  We  come  to  a  shut  door; 
the  idea  in  the  mind  accompanied  with  the  state  of  feeling  that  makes 
the  motive — a  present  want,  prospective  relief — is  the  idea  of  that  door 
open."  If  Incongruity  is  the  Essence  of  the  Ludicrous,  Mr  Bain  is 
the  greatest  of  Humourists.  Again,  behold  him  at  Dessert:  "when 
we  put  forth  the  hand  to  seize  an  orange,  peel  it  and  bring  it  to  the 
mouth,  we  perform  a  number  of  actions,  in  themselves  barren  and 
unprofitable,  and  stimulated  by  a  pleasure  to  follow."  Many  People 
have  stirred  a  Fire,  but  few  indeed  could  describe  their  Feelings  on 
that  momentous  Occasion  in  Language  so  grand  and  yet  so  appro- 
priate as  that  of  the  great  Materialist,  few  indeed  have  reflected  that 
"  the  antecedent  is  the  idea  of  producing  a  blazing  mass."  From  the 
Fire  we  might  naturally  infer  the  Hearth-rug,  of  which  an  additional 
Trace  is  furnished  by  the  Cat,  who  apparently  answers  to  the  Name 
"a  group  of  tactile  sensations;"  this  Cat,  like  other  Cats,  loves  the 
Fire,  and  will  even  approach  too  near  in  her  heedless  Yearning  for 
Warmth.  What  follows  shall  be  related  in  Mr  Bains  own  Words ; 
the  Animal  "moving  up  to  the  fire,  encounters  the  scalding  heat, 
with  its  depressing  influence,  and  thereupon  has  its  locomotion  sus- 
pended." If  our  Professor  is  successful  in  giving  heroic  Proportions  to 
the  Actions  of  "  the  companionable  animals,"  he  is  not  less  so  with 
those  of  Children.  Here  is  a  wonderful  Instance  of  his  affectionate 
Minuteness.  "  From  the  combination  *  good  boy '  and  the  separate 
name  'Tom,'  coupled  with  an  approving  sentiment  towards  Tom, 
the  will  is  prompted  to  dissociate  and  recombine  the  form  '  Tom,'  so 
as  to  make  'good  Tom.'  When  this  is  struck  out,  there  follows  the 
throb  of  successful  endeavour.''  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
"will"  spoken  of  is  that  of  "Tom"  himself,  and  that  the  amiable 
Youth  must  be  included  among  those  self-complacent  Persons  whose 
"  natural  abundance  of  energy  "  enables  them  to  "  dispense  with  the 
confirmation  of  other  men's  opinions." 

Nor  am  I  wholly  free  from  a  Doubt,  whether  the  Author  himself 
has  not  attained  this  happy  State  of  Independence.  His  intimate 
Acquaintance  with  the  Nostrils,  Palate,  Eyes,  and  "  Alimentary  Canal  " 
of  the  Human  Race  at  large  is  indeed  marvellous,  if  it  be  not  a  Dog- 
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matism  based  on  over-hasty  Induction  from  his  own.  Or,  on  the 
other  Hand,  if  he  really  speaks  from  Experience,  what  Devotee  of 
Science  ever  approached  the  Self-Sacrifice  of  Mr  Bain  ?  What  "  mas- 
sive depressions,"  what  "acute  spasms"  has  he  undergone  !  Here  and 
there  we  are  brought  by  a  graphic  Touch  to  the  very  Scene,  as  it 
were,  of  the  painful  Experiment.  It  is  difficult  to  check  a  Tear, 
when  we  read  that  "  the  scum  of  stagnant-marsh  {squeezed  'in  the 
fingers)  gives  forth  a  malodour."  There  is  a  whole  Tragedy  in  that 
simple  Parenthesis.  It  would  be  very  interesting,  if  Space  permitted, 
to  compile  from  these  scattered  Notices  a  complete  Picture  of  this 
interesting  Scotchman.  We  know  for  Instance  that  he  is  a  Sports- 
man, and  knows  how  "complex"  is  the  "train  of  feelings  and 
movements"  involved  "in  loading  a  gun."  Nof  should  we  search 
entirely  in  vain  for  even  biographical  Hints.  The  Man  who  tells  us 
that  "a  blow  on  the  shin  is  acute  and  prostrating" — must  he  not  have 
played  Football,  and  that  with  no  little  Heroism  .-•  As  a  School-boy, 
Mr  Bain  had  his  Faults  as  well  as  his  Virtues,  and  no  doubt  was 
sometimes  forcibly  reminded  that  "in  securing  attention  to  a  limited 
subject,  the  feeling  of  fear  is  highly  efficacious,"  but  he  quotes,  with- 
out approving  it,  the  popular  Belief  in  the  "  intellectual  persistency  " 
of  the  "discipline  of  the  whip."  Was  Mr  Bain  very  industrious, 
or  very  slow }  I  fear  he  was  also  addicted  to  practical  Jokes,  for 
he  remarks  that  "  to  cause  a  shock  of  fright  or  disgust  is  highly  im- 
pressive." It  was  in  reviewing  this  Portion  of  his  Life,  that  I  first 
became  aware  of  the  Humour  of  our  Philosopher,  in  the  demure 
Gravity  of  the  following  boyish  Reminiscence,  "  Persons  guilty  of 
levity  during  a  religious  address,  are  usually  reminded  of  the  terrors 
of  the  unseen  world."  But  I  cannot  attempt  to  follow  the  Auto- 
biographer  through  his  changeful  Life ;  he  knows  the  Fatigues  of 
Travel,  and  has  felt  the  "unique"  Sensation  of  Sea-Sickness.  And 
never  was  there  a  Man  whose  Experiences  were  more  likely  to  be 
both  varied  and  impressive  !  His  Sensitiveness  is  such  as  to  provoke 
the  Smiles  of  the  Sceptical  and  the  Pity  of  the  Humane.  "  We  each 
know,"  as  he  justly  remarks,  "whether  we  touch  the  poker  or  the 
hearth-brush,"  but  what  Philanthropist  except  Mr  Bain  ever  ex- 
perienced "a  depressing  feeling  of  weakness"  at  the  sight  of  "a  horse 
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sticking  in  the  mud  "  ?  In  one  Point  only  does  the  Hero  of  Aberdeen 
fall  below  himself  There  is  not  imtch  Humour  in  defining  a  common- 
place Word.  Thus  in  saying  that  "when  a  rider  speaks  of  his  horse 
as  'fresh,'  he  implies  that  the  natural  activity  is  not  discharged,"  he 
seems  to  me  to  imitate  the  Dryness  of  a  Dictionary  without  its 
Economy  in  Word-Expenditure.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fol- 
lowing, "  when  the  two  sides  of  a  human  face  are  not  alike,  there  is  a 
breach  of  proportion."  In  these  points  then  Mr  Bain,  as  a  Humour- 
ist, would  do  well  to  mend.  Moreover,  he  sometimes  forgets  the 
Word  he  is  defining ;  as  when  he  says  that  the  Sentiment  of  "  Reli- 
gion "  necessarily  involves  the  admixture  of  fear,  there  is  an  obvious 
Error  for  "Superstition."  As  I  have  not  much  more  Space,  I  will 
avail  myself  of  the  License  I  have  taken  to  talk  Nonsense  by  being 
more  "  exceeding  good  senseless  "  yet  before  I  have  done.  But  for 
this  last  Caper  I  must  put  on  my  "  Dancing-Pumps." 

"  There  was  a  Professor  called  Bain  "  He  laid  the  Foundations  of  Virtue 

Who  taught  in  the  Land  of  the  Rain  In  finding  by  Trial  what  hurt  you ; 

That  the  ultimate  Fact  And  spite  of  your  Terror 

Which  induced  you  to  act  Would  stick  to  his  Error 

Was  an  Inkling  of  Pleasure  or  Pain.  And  at  last,  and  at  best,  would  desert  you. 

"  He  proved  that  Volitional  Force  "  Religion  and  Duty  he  made 

Depended  entirely  on  Sauce,  A  Manner  of  feeling  afraid  ; 
Inasmuch  as  the  Question  And  Tact  on  his  showing 

Was  one  of  Digestion,  Consisted  in  knowing 

And  Morals  would  follow  of  course.  The  Feel  of  the  Tongs  from  the  Spade. 

"Your  Head  was  impressible  Batter  "  Faith,  Charity,  Hope  were  reducible 

Compounded  of  White  and  Grey  Matter,  To  Phosphate  or  Salt  in  a  Crucible, 
So  your  Measure  of  Reason  Dissent  and  Dysentery 

Would  flow  from  'Adhesion'  Both  'Alimentary,' 

To  a  tender  and  merciful  Hatter.  Manners  and  Mammon  both  fusible. 

''  If  Flesh  can  be  sane  or  insane, 
And  Meat  the  sole  Factor  of  Brain, 

Then  hey  !  for  the  Cooks, 

Since  the  Moral  of  Books 
Is  *  Leave  Writing  for  Eating '  O  Baiti. 

R. 
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I S  I  sat  in  my  Rooms  on  Monday,  wondering  what  I  should 
publish  on  Wednesday,  a  Note  was  brought  me  by  the 
Boy  from  Mr  Jolinson's,  directed  in  a  Handwriting  unknown 
to  me,  and  bearing  the  Stamp  of  the  Amateur  Dramatic  Club. 
Curious  to  know  what  I  was  to  receive  from  that  illustrious  Grotto 
of  Thalia,  I  opened  hastily  and  read  : — 

"  Magdaloie  College, 

"  Monday. 
"Dear  Tatler, 

"  Can  you  come  to  Breakfast  with  me  at  9.30  to- 
**  morrow  ?  As  you  have  already  held  me  up  to  the  Public,  I 
"suppose  we  hardly  need  any  further  Introduction. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Henry  Spadger." 

What  was  I  to  do  .■*  If  I  refused,  it  would  seem  uncivil  after 
printing  so  lately  certain  Reflections  on  his  Character :  while,  if  I 
went,  my  Secret  would  be  betrayed.  After  some  mental  Debate  on 
the  Subject,  my  Prudence  was  overcome  by  the  great  Desire  I  felt 
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to  be  acquainted  with  so  near  a  Relation  of  my  young  Friend  Jack. 
To  make  short  Words,  I  went. 

The  Rooms  into  which  I  entered  were  very  pleasantly  furnished, 
though  without  any  Striving  after  a  classic  Taste.  The  Books  were 
(as  usual)  the  first  Things  to  draw  my  Attention.  Those  that  had 
been  latest  in  Use  made  up  a  fine  Collection  of  cheap  Novels,  and 
there  was  one  worn  Manual  for  Botany  Poll  Students,  and  a  Racing 
Calendar.  The  fewness  of  the  Books  on  the  Shelves  was  striking, 
but  the  Bindings  of  those  few  were  very  pretty :  and  on  taking  down 
one  of  them,  entitled  Kind  Counsels  for  Young  Christians  and 
inscribed  From  His  affectionate  Godfather  the  Author,  I  found  the 
first  Eight  Pages  cut.  I  liked  the  Pictures  on  the  Walls,  for  they 
were  not  the  ordinary  Portraits  of  more  or  less  unpleasant  Female 
Faces,  but  honest  Hunting  or  Racing  Prints,  and  one  beautiful  Photo- 
graph of  the  Young  Man's  Home.  But,  chief  Ornament  of  all, — a 
Stumblingblock  to  Dons  and  an  Envy  to  many  an  Undergraduate, — 
there  hung  on  one  Side  of  the  Room  the  Palma  Nobilis  of  all  Young 
Gentlemen  that  ride,  the  great  University  Whip. 

I  had  Plenty  of  Time  to  observe  all  these  Features  before  my 
Host  appeared.  At  last,  when  my  Appetite  began  to  murmur  loudly 
that  my  usual  Breakfast  Time  was  nigh  Two  Hours  past,  Harry 
Spadger  entered  in  a  gorgeous  Dressing  Gown  to  see  if  I  was  arrived. 
He  seemed  taken  aback  at  recognising  my  Face  for  one  he  well  knew 
by  Sight;  but  recovering  at  once  he  promised  to  wait  upon  me  in 
One  Second,  and  begged  I  would  wink  at  his  Sloth  on  the  Plea  of 
having  been  kept  up  very  late  the  Night  before.  He  speedily  re- 
appeared, dressed  in  a  Manner  unexceptionable  even  to  the  most 
Fanciful,  except  that  some  Eyes  might  be  wearied  by  the  Largeness 
of  the  Pattern  of  his  Coat.  His  whole  Personal  Appearance  was 
comely,  and  he  seemed  as  civil  spoken  a  Young  Gentleman  as  need 
be: — a  tall  Figure,  rather  slim,  but  well  made;  though  the  Pins  on 
which  it  was  set  seemed  by  Nature  bent  for  the  Clipping  of  a  Saddle, 
and  appeared  to  walk  almost  by  an   Undesigned  Coincidence.     He 
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had  a  fair  and  cheerful  Face,  without  any  Hair  but  on  the  Upper 
Lip :  the  thick  and  curly  Locks  of  his  Head  were  of  a  light  Colour; 
and  his  Gray  Eyes  were  frank  and  well-opened,  though  I  guessed 
from  their  Look  that  my  good  Friend  denied  himself  ascetically  in 
the  Matter  of  Sleep  from  a  deep  Devotion  to  the  Game  of  Loo. 

The  Breakfast,  to  which  we  addressed  ourselves  at  once,  was 
pretty  to  see ;  but  I  lost  much  Thought  to  discover  the  Quiddity  of 
several  Dishes,  whose  Quality  I  found  very  passable.  After  the 
Meal,  he  would  have  me  partake  of  a  Champagne  Cup,  which  he 
averred  was  brewed  from  a  Recipe  of  his  own;  and  it  convinced  me 
that  Harry  Spadger  was  in  One  Point  at  least  a  Man  of  Talent. 

While  we  smoked  our  Cigars,  I   expressed  my  Surprise  at  his 
being  still  in  Residence,  seeing  that  Jack  (in  his  Letter  of  the  Twelfth 
of  May)  had  used   the   Preterite  Tense  of  his  Brother's  University 
Career.     He  replied  that  the  Child  was  quite  right,  styling  him  at  the 
same  Time  an  Artful  little  Beggar ;  for  that  he  had  been  rusticated 
for  One  Year,  and  then  had  failed  to  pass  for  his  Degree;  so  that  it 
was  now  near  Two  Years  since  he  had  been  in  Residence.     On  my 
sounding  him  cautiously  about  the  Cause  of  his  long  Banishment,  he 
told  me  he  '  had  been  playing  the  Deuce  of  a  Fool  with  himself ;' — 
and  this  Pastime  consisted  mainly  in  having  never   been  to  Chapel 
save  on  Sundays,    keeping  but    Six  Lectures  since  his    first   Term, 
and    having   gone   down    Seven    Times    without    an    Absit :    more- 
over, he  had  very  unwillingly  stopped  Payment  of  the  Trades,  owing 
to  the  Modesty  of  his  Purse  and  the  greedy  Gape  of  theirs ;  and  in 
order  to  pay  Paul,  he  had  borrowed  of  Peter  in  the  Shape  of  certain 
Magnates  yearly  recommended  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  whom  he  sur- 
named  Spot  and  Mordeeai :  and  finally  he  had  set  this  Train  afire,  by 
gaining  Possession  of  the  College  Keys,  screwing  the  Porter  into  the 
Lodge,  keeping  the  Gates  open  all  Night,  and  threatening  a  Horse- 
Whip  to  the  Don  who  expostulated  with  him.     All  this  he  told  me 
with  much  Good  Humour,  and  so  frankly  that  I  felt  much  Leaning  to 
overlook  his  grave  Faults. 
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I  have  met  him  once  or  twice  since,  and  have  found  out  several 
Things  about  him  both  from  himself  and  from  his  Friends. 

Harry  Spadger  himself  I  find  not  at  all  destitute  of  Wits,  but  his 
Wits  are  destitute  of  Guidance ;  wherefore  he  spends  much  Time  in 
devising  new  Drinks  and  new  Betting-Books.  He  does  not  love 
Botany,  though  in  for  the  Botany  Poll  :  and  he  takes  up  that  Subject, 
partly  for  its  Easiness,  partly  because  the  Curator  at  the  Gardens 
gives  him  Flowers  for  his  Button-Hole.  If  there  were  a  Heraldry 
Poll,  he  might  perhaps  try  that,  for  he  has  much  Skill  in  Coats  ;  and 
as  for  Pedigrees,  give  him  Five  Minutes  and  he  will  shew  you  what 
Relation  Voltigeiir  is  to  Favoniiis  as  clearly  as  the  Stenima  Caesarum. 
He  loves  the  Athenaeum  and  the  Amateur  Dramatic  Club  better  even 
than  the  Pitt,  and  all  Three  better  than  his  own  Rooms,  except  when 
Cards  are  on  the  Table,  CottenJia7n  and  Royston  please  him  more 
than  Madingley,  and  he  pities  all  poor  Men  who  walk  round  Grant- 
chester  and  Triimpington. 

His  Views  of  Morality  are  not  so  true  as  they  should  be,  and 
I  think  youthful  Thoughtlessness  a  very  poor  Excuse  :  yet  his  Follies 
are  not  for  me  to  judge,  only  (if  possible)  to  remedy.  His  Notion  of 
his  Duty  to  his  Neighbour  seems  odd  :  for  he  complained  to  a  Friend 
of  mine  one  Day,  that  'twas  '  Devilish  Hard  Lines  to  have  to  play 
'  Loo  till  half-past  Two  in  the  Morning,  and  then  have  to  get  up  at 


'  Seven  for  Hunting.' 


A. 
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"  Procul  O  procul  este  profani." — Virgil. 


HE  following  Letter  may  perhaps  interest  some  of  my  Read- 
ers, who  will  doubtless  remember  the  Points  in  a  previous 
Number  to  which  Allusion  is  made. 
"Dear  Mr  Tatler, 
"  In  the  Interests  of  Song  may  I  venture  to  say  a  few  Words 
with  regard  to  a  Class  and  an  Individual,  both  of  Reputation  in 
that  Art,  who  were  treated  Avith  somewhat  of  Disrespect  in  your 
eleventh  Number.?  In  Defence  of  the  Class,  namely  Nightingales, 
who  were  described  as  never  devotional,  I  would  observe  that  there 
are  People  whose  Ears  are  deaf  to  any  Devotion  which  is  not 
pitched  in  their  own  Key.  Moreover  if,  as  was  asserted,  the  Night- 
ingale sings  to  delight  his  Mate,  he  seems  to  me  less  chargeable 
with  Vanity  than  many  human  Songsters  who  sing  for  no  one's 
Delectation  save  their  own  ;  and  in  that  he  spends  Day  and  Night 
in  her  Service,  he  surely  lacks  not  Devotion. 

"About  the  Individual,  Mr  Swinburne,  I  would  fain  say  a  little 
more:  for  he  like  me  loves  the  Nightingales,  and  he  like  them  pours 
forth  Music  which  falls  on  many  unappreciative  Ears.  I  do  not 
mean  to  defend  or  to  discuss  at  any  Length  the  Matter  of  some  of 
his  earlier  and  some  of  his  later  Poems:  to  me  it  seems  that  his 
Offences  in  Morals  are  so  often  also  Blemishes  in  Art,  sometimes 
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"  degenerating  into  downright  Ugliness,  that  at  his  worst  he  is  wholly 
"  unattractive  and  a  less  harmful  Writer  than  Byron.  It  is  surely 
"  possible  however  that  the  Poet  who  has  already  transferred  his 
"  Allegiance  from  Vejius  to  Mazzini,  may  be  capable  of  fresh  Phases 
"  and  further  Illumination:  and  utterly  false  as  are  in  my  Opinion  his 
"  Views  of  Christianit}^  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  too  ignorant 
"  to  be  dangerous,  and  that  in  Spite  of  the  wonderful  poetical  Beau- 
"  ties  of  such  Poems  as  '  Before  a  Crucifix'  and  the  *  Hymn  to  Proser- 
"  pina,'  they  are  most  unlikely  to  make  Converts. 

"  There  are  two  Points  which  I  will  mention  as  deserving  special 
"  Notice  in  Mr  Szvinburne  s  Poetry.  The  first  is  his  intensely  strong 
"  Grasp  of  Nature  in  all  its  myriad  Aspects,  and  of  the  more  subtle 
"  and  fleeting  Sensations  to  which  natural  Objects  give  rise.  His 
"  Variety  and  Power  of  Expression  in  matter  of  Wind,  Sky,  Sea, 
"  Sights  and  Sounds  of  all  Kinds,  seem  absolutely  endless.  I  have 
"  heard  it  said  that  Swinburne  could  not  take  the  same  Delight  as 
"  WordsivoriJi  in  a  Primrose.  I  can  only  reply  that  of  the  many 
"  Poems  I  have  read  on  the  Subject  of  Flowers,  that  of  Sivinbiirne's 
"entitled  'The  Sundew'  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  I  would  espe- 
"  cially  call  Attention  to  his  Use  of  Adjectives,  on  which  I  believe  a 
"  good  Deal  of  the  Power  I  am  speaking  of  depends.  Every  Epithet 
"  when  once  read  seems  utterly  irreplaceable  by  any  other  Word. 

"  Mr  Stvinbnrne s  Merits  however  on  this  score  must  be  sufficiently 
"  obvious  to  all  who  feel  in  any  Degree  the  Connexion  between  Na- 
"  ture  and  Poetry,  But  my  second  Point,  though  even  more  striking, 
"  is  I  think  less  generally  perceived.  I  mean  the  extraordinary 
"  Beauty  of  his  I'orms,  his  Metres,  Rhymes,  Refrains  and  AUitera- 
"  tions.  I  shall  probably  seem  to  some  to  use  exaggerated  Language 
"  when  I  say  that  to  my  Mind  he  stands  alone  in  these  Respects 
"  among  Lyric  Poets.  English  is  singularly  adapted  to  Lyric  Poetry 
"  as  being  par  excellence  the  Language  for  Rhyme,  the  loveliest  (in 
"  spite  of  the  Nonsense  Milton  talks  in  the  Preface  to  Paradise  Lost) 
"  of  all  Lyric  Devices.  I  have  heard  similar  Nonsense  talked  about 
"  Alliteration      Call  it  a  Trick  if  you  will;  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
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"Word:  the  Work  of  every  great  Artist  must  be  full  of  Tricks.  Is 
"  not  Metre  itself  a  Trick  ?  And  surely  it  is  strange,  considering  the 
"  large  Number  of  Lyric  Poets  that  EnglcDid  has  produced,  that  it 
"  should  have  been  left  to  a  Poet  of  the  present  Time  to  invent  such 
"  a  Variety  of  new  and  beautiful  Metres  ;  of  these  the  more  intri- 
"  cate  will  probably  never  be  reproduced  by  others.  None  but  Mr 
"  Swinburne  would  venture  to  set  themselves  such  insoluble  Prob- 
"  lems,  and  then  solve  them  apparently  without  an  Effort.  He  sports 
"  with  his  Fetters  as  if  they  were  Daisy-chains.  He  writes  Fugues 
"  that  sound  like  Fantasias.  But  his  Management  of  simple 
"  Metres  is  not  less  extraordinary.  A  Man  who  should  say  '  I  will 
"  write  a  Poem  of  forty-one  Stanzas,  each  containing  four  Lines 
"  of  eight  and  four  Syllables  alternately,  and  every  Stanza  shall 
"  end  with  the  Word  Fanstine^  would  appear  to  promise  Avhat  must 
"either  be  a  Failure  or  a  Miracle.  Nevertheless  the  Miracle  is  work- 
"ed;  and  however  inexcusable  may  be  some  Passages  in  the  Poem, 
"  there  is  no  Doubt  of  this,  that  the  Man  who  has  written  it  has  done 
"a  Thing  unique  in  the  History  of  Versification.  I  believe  that  the 
"  Reason  why  SwinbnrjiehdiS,  not  met  with  the  Recognition  he  deserves 
"  in  this  Respect  lies  partly  in  the  very  Perfection  of  the  Work  :  the 
"  Words  all  look  so  exactly  as  if  they  grew  there,  and  it  is  so  rarely 
"  that  one  of  them  is  strained  for  the  Sake  of  a  Rhyme  or  Alliteration, 
"  that  Consideration  is  necessary  before  the  Difficulty  can  be  realized. 
"  But  a  further  Reason  may  be  found  in  the  Deficiency  of  Ear  of  a 
"  large  Part  of  Mankind,  and  in  the  Want  of  Reverence  in  their  Way 
"  of  regarding  the  wonderful  Art  of  Poetry.  Poems  like  many  of 
"  Szvinbnrnes  which  cannot  but  be  often  most  unfairly  judged  by  one 
"who  looks  merely  to  their  Subject-matter,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
"  suffer  in  this  Respect.  Many  who  would  never  dream  of  ex- 
"  pressing  an  Opinion  as  to  a  Piece  of  Scientific  or  Classical  Music 
"  which  they  had  not  enjoyed,  and  would  think  it  no  Shame  to 
"  admit  that  they  did  not  understand  it,  will  nevertheless  express 
"their  Views  on  a  Poem  (and  also  on  a  Picture)  after  a  most  cursory 
"  Studv,  without  a  Shadow  more  of  real  Knowledge  on  the  Subject. 
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"  I  would  ask  by  the  Way  why  it  is  that  the  Consensus  among  Musi- 

"  cians  as  to  what  is  good  Music  is  so  much  greater  than  that  which 

"  exists    among   Con^wissenrs   with  Regard    to   the    Sister  Arts.      I 

"  find  this  Question  hard  to   answer,  and  will  leave  it,  Mr  Tatler, 

"to  you  and  your  Friends. 

"  But   to    return    to    Mr   Sivinbimie ;  on   his  Perfection    of  Form 

"depends  what  I  can  only  term  his  Untranslateableness;   and   also 

"  the  nameless  Charm  which  gives  his  Poetry  that  Power  of  perpetu- 

"  ally  haunting  the  Memory  so  beautifully  described  by  Sir  W.  Scott 

"  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Ballad  of  Cumnor  Hall.     A  Friend  for  whose 

"  Opinion  I  have  the  greatest  Respect  described  Szvinbnrjie  to  me  as 

"a  magnificent  Writer  of  Nonsense  Verses.     He  was   speaking  of 

"  AtalaJita,  to  which  the  Remark  is  possibly  more  applicable  than  to 

"  most  of  the  other  Poems  :  but  though  there  is  a  Sense  in  which  the 

"Words  have  some  Truth,  I   do   not   think   that  Amount  of  Truth 

"invalidates  the  Merits  I  speak  of.     The  Beauty  is  so  bound  up  in 

"  the  Form,  the  Form  is  so  essentially  Part  of  it,  that  there  can  be  no 

"  Separation  ;  and  Szvinbnrnc  translated  into  Prose  (especially  French 

"  Prose,  as  in  the  Critique  in  the  Reviie  des  dctix  Mondes)  would  be 

"indeed  often  unrecognisable.     But  I  do  not  think  the  first  Duty  of 

"  a  Poet  is  to  be  perpetually  preaching  Sermons  and  pointing  Morals, 

"  like  Wordsworth  :  and  I   cannot  bear  to  hear  slighted  the   Singer 

"  who  while  so  young  has  done  such  Wonders,  and  whose  Claims  I 

"have  most  unworthily  set  forth. 

"lam 

"  Yours  with  great  Respect, 

"MUSIS  AMICUS." 

As  to  my  Opinion  of  Mr  Szvinbiirne  my  Correspondent  has 
treated  me  with  too  much  Contempt.  We  agree  on  the  Subject  per- 
haps more  nearly  than  he  suspects.  Love  is  a  strong  Word  ;  and 
in  saying  that  I  loved  not  Mr  Swinburne  overmuch  I  did  not 
necessarily  prove  myself  blind  to  his  Merits   as   a   Poet.  U. 
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"'AXrjdris  i/jLoi   7)  efjLTj  aicr6T](rLS." — Plato. 

HAVE  received  the  following  Letter,  in  the  Interests  of  Art, 
on    Methods   of  improving   the    Fitzwilliam    Collection.     I 
am  the  right  Person  to  be  appealed  to  for  Support  in  such  an 
Object,  and  insert  my  Correspondent's  Letter  with  Pleasure. 

"  Dear  Mr  Tatler, 

"  The  two  Sisters  Music  and  Poetry  have  long  found  an 
"  Hearing  and  a  Place  in  this  University,  but  w^hat  can  be  said  in 
"Defence  of  the  long  Neglect  of  their  Sister  Art .-'  Her  Place  as  yet 
"  has  been  quite  unrecognised,  and  seems  likely  to  remain  so,  for  it 
"  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  few  annual  Lectures  attended  by  a 
"  Sprinkling  of  Dons  and  Undergraduates  can  constitute  the  Cultiva- 
"  tion  of  Art.  We  certainly  possess  in  the  Fitzivilliatn  a  Collection 
"  of  Pictures  of  no  mean  Quality,  but  as  it  at  present  stands  it  does 
"  but  little  Credit  to  the  University.  Some  of  the  Pictures  given  by 
"  Lord  Fitzwilliam  are  of  dubious  Authenticity,  but  among  them  there 
"  were  no  such  Pictures  as  '  Othello  and  Desdemona,'  rather  let  me  say 
" '  a  Coalheaver  and  a  Lady's  Maid,'  or  '  the  Sunset  in  the  Desert,'  a 
"  Picture  which  gains  the  unstinted  Admiration  of  all  the  Cambridge 
"  Navvies.  Pictures  of  so  low  a  Type  vitiate  the  public  Taste  to  no 
"  small  Degree,  and  ought  not  to  be  accepted.  The  Portraits  also 
"  added  of  late  Years  might  be  passable  in  College  Halls,  but  only 
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"provoke  a  Smile  when  exhibited  as  Works  of  Art.  Many  of  the 
"  Italian  Pictures  are  excellent,  but  some  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
"  Copies,  and  would  it  not  be  the  better  plan  to  state  that  they  are  so  ? 
"  The  Dutch  and  Flemish  Paintings  are  of  an  high  Order,  and  form 
"  one  of  the  chief  Attractions  of  the  Collection,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
"  that  the  Gem  by  Micris  at  present  deposited  in  the  Fitzwilliam  will 
"  become  Part  of  the  Collection.  The  English  School  is  represented 
"  by  a  few  Pictures  of  Merit,  and  the  Turner  Drawings  especially 
"  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  for  their  own  Beauty,  and  the  Com- 
"  pleteness  of  the  Series  ;  a  Point  which  ought  to  be  especially  aimed 
"at  by  the  University  as  being  the  Means  of  all  others  of  educating 
"  Taste.  A  first-rate  Gainsborough  would  be  very  acceptable,  and 
"  above  all  things  a  good  Reynolds,  whom  Cambridge  seems  still  to 
"  slight.  He  was  indebted  to  Dublin  for  his  honorary  Degree  of 
"  D.  C.  L.,  and  to  this  Day  no  Picture  of  his  appears  in  our  public  Col- 
"  lection. 

"  One  good  Picture  added  each  Year  would  in  tirhe  produce  an 
"  excellent  Collection,  but  that  one  should  first  be  reported  on  by 
"  some  thoroughly  able  Artist,  and  the  Syndicate  should  respect  any 
"  Veto  of  his.  I  hardly  think  that  under  these  Conditions  the  Picture 
"  of  5.  John  the  Baptist  would  have  been  purchased.  It  seems  to 
"  lack  the  Fire  and  Accuracy  of  an  Original. 

"  A  National  Institution  which  undertakes  the  Task  of  educating  the 
"  ^lite  of  England,  should  surely  be  very  careful  that  it  does  not  mis- 
"  guide  Taste,  even  if  it  does  not  attempt  to  instruct  it.  One  Word  as 
"to  the  Engravings, — they  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  remark- 
"  ably  fine,  but  one  requires  an  Order  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  see 
"  them,  and  when  these  Difficulties  are  thrown  in  the  Way,  the  Result 
"  is  that  they  are  not  seen  at  all.  I  would  suggest  that  the  best  of 
"  them  be  framed  like  the  *  Turners^  and  exhibited  on  Screens  in 
"  some  Part  of  the  Building.  Bound  in  Volumes  as  they  are  at 
"  present,  it  is  both  difficult  to  see  them  to  Advantage,  and  at  the 
"same  Time  dangerous  to  the  Prints.  I  hope  that  in  Time  this  Uni- 
"versity  will  found  a  Degree  for  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Architecture, 
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"the  Knowledge  of  Anatomy,  Perspective,  Geometry,  the  Chymistry 
"of  Colours,  and  kindred  Subjects;  no  doubt  Scholarships  as  at  the 
"  London  University  would  be  at  once  forthcoming. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 

"PICTOR." 

Members  of  the  Senate,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their  usual  Thrifti- 
ness,  will  stand  aghast  at  the  Proposal,  that  they  should  loosen  the 
University  Purse-Strings  to  '  buy  at  least  one  good  Picture  each  Year.' 
And  indeed  there  would  be  some  Excuse  for  them ;  for  the  University 
Purse  is  not  a  long  one,  and  the  Claims  upon  it  just  now  are 
both  many  and  pressing.  However,  would-be  Benefactors  might  be 
informed  that  a  Present  of  two  or  three  Master-Pieces  of  Art  would 
be  more  acceptable  than  the  Endowment  of  any  more  Scholarships, 
of  which  there  are  enough  already.  But  some  of  the  Improvements 
advocated  by  my  Correspondent  are  cheap  as  well  as  desirable. 
Especially  have  I  felt  it  oftentimes  most  unpleasant  that  Copies 
should  be  passed  off  as  Original  Works.  One  more  inexpensive 
Suggestion  I  will  add.  The  good  Pictures  are  lost  amid  the  Quantity 
of  Rubbish,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  Men  who  have 
often  visited  the  Collection  and  yet  have  never  seen  the  best  Pictures 
in  it.  If  the  Fitzivilliani  stands  in  need  of  a  Motto,  Ars  celarc  Artem 
would  be  appropriate  and  not  out-of-the-way.  But  Banter  apart,  if  all 
the  worst  Pictures  were,  by  a  competent  Committee,  collected  into  one 
Room  (I  fear  it  would  need  to  be  the  large  Central  Hall),  and  the 
better  ones  hung  in  another  Part,  the  latter  would  be  more  readily 
observed  by  Visitors. 

But  I  am  entirely  at  Issue  with  my  Correspondent's  Estimate  of 
the  Picture  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  said  to  be  by  Miirillo.  On  the 
Question  of  its  Genuineness  I  am  not  competent  to  pronounce  an 
Opinion.  But,  I  cannot  help  trusting  my  own  Eyes  about  its  Worth. 
The  Lamb  by  the  Baptist's  Feet,  I  grant,  looks  for  all  the  World  as 
if  it  had  Water  on  the  Brain,  and  the  two  Cherubs  in  the  Upper 
Corners  are  impertinent  Intrusions.     But  these  are  small  Blemishes. 
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The  principal  Figures — S.  JoJm  himself  and  the  three  Pharisees — 
seem  to  me  most  powerful.  In  the  Old  Man's  Face  we  have  a  Nature 
which,  not  too  wise  at  any  time,  has  been  rendered  by  Age  more 
than  ever  impervious  to  a  new  Truth.  And  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
fanciful  to  distinguish  the  Characters  of  the  other  two  of  S.  jfohu's 
Questioners.  The  foremost  Figure  seems  to  be  that  of  a  Man  '  clothed 
delicately'  '  from  Kings'  Houses,'  whose  Soul  has  been  engrossed  by 
Easy  Circumstances  and  Earthly  Aims.  While  in  the  Middle  One 
we  have  a  Man  who  has  been  cramped  by  small  Ritual  Observances 
and  a  narrow  Legal  System.  And  then  there  is  the  strange  Contrast 
between  these  three  and  the  Baptist ;  in  whose  Eyes  and  Mien  are 
wonderfully  pourtrayed  the  Singleness  of  Purpose  and  the  Loss  of 
Self  in  the  Person  of  Another  which  marked  his  Character.  Indeed 
if  we  take  Mr  Ruskiiis  Definition  that  "  the  greatest  Picture  is  that 
which  contains  the  greatest  Number  of  the  greatest  Thoughts,"  this 
one  must  I  think  take  a  high  Rank. 

I  formed  this  Opinion  without  being  in  any  way  directed  to  it, 
and  have  found  many  to  agree  with  me.  Now  the  Question  is,  Do 
we  fancy  we  see  what  is  not  in  the  Picture  ?  Or  does  my  Correspon- 
dent (whoever  he  may  be,  he  has  not  revealed  himself)  fail  to  see 
what  is  in  it .-'  I  think  the  latter  is  the  more  likely  Alternative. 
Blindness  is  a  more  common  and  more  likely  Thing  than  Erroneous 
Sight.  But  here  I  am  coming  upon  that  troublesome  Question  about 
the  Character  and  Source  of  Human  Knowledge,  and  how  to  account 
for  Differences  of  Opinion,  which  puzzled  Men  in  Plato's  Day  and 
even  before,  and  has  not  been  settled  yet.  I  must  stop  short  before  I 
get  further  into  the  Mire. 

N. 
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"What's  this?  a  Sleeve?    'Tis  like  a  Demi-cannon." — Shakespeare. 

HAVE  lately  been  reading  Sartor  Resartus.  There  is  an 
obvious  Omission  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  great  Professor 
Tenfelsdrockh  which  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  supply ;  and  in 
so  doing  I  have  endeavoured  after  the  powerful  Language  of  that 
great  Work.  To  those  who  object  to  the  ancient  and  severe  Sim- 
plicity of  my  ordinary  Style  the  Change  will  no  doubt  be  welcome. 


On  Gowns  their  Use  and  Abuse. — Gowns  masculine — academic, 
not  feminine — aesthetic; — Gowns,  and  I  might  add  Caps  with  like 
restrictive  Epithets.  Bold  I  doubtless  appear  in  thus  hardily,  not  to 
say  fool-hardily,  attempting  so  high  a  Flight ;  for  as  Topics  the  most 
trivial  may  gain  a  sparkling  Radiance  from  the  Tongue  of  the  ready 
Wit,  so  alas  even  such  a  lofty  Theme  as  a  Treatise  on  Gowns  may 
under  a  feeble  Grasp  fail  to  please.  Yet  let  me  take  Courage,  let  me 
bethink  me  that  it  behoves  the  greatest  Genius  to  merge  Self  in  the 
Greatness  of  his  Task  and  to  be  wrapped  up  Body  and  Soul  in  his 
Subject  if  he  would  do  Justice  to  it  and  to  his  Readers, — let  me  don 
my  Academicals  (still  with  all  Reservations  as  to  my  Standing  in  the 
University)  and  thus  inspired  as  it  were  by  the  Clothes  Spirit  of  the 
immortal  Tmfelsdrdckh,  try  to  enwrap  my  Readers  as  well  as  myself 
in  this  highest  Product  of  Clothes  Philosophy.     And  herein  let  me 
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first  notice  that  the  Gown  is  the  true  Mark  of  the  'Man'  whereby  he 
is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  God's  Creatures  whether  Human  or 
Brutebeast;  and  further  as  this  is  the  chief  Use  of  the  Gown  so  is  the 
Gown  the  only  outward   Sign  of  Manhood,  though  there  be  other 
Marks  as  the  Bedmaker,  whom,  though  she  be  not  always  perhaps 
the  Grace  of  Manhood,  yet  neither  can  Man  conveniently  assume 
upon  Occasion  as  visible  Ernest  of  his  Manhood,     I  would  however 
suggest  to  those  who  are  careful  to  preserve  this  latter  Proof  of  their 
Being,  that  they  do  combine  with  the  Gown  of  Man  the  Bonnet — 
highest  and  truest  Emblem  of  Bedmakerdom.     Alas  how  sad  is  it  to 
see  arise  out  of  the  Midst  of  the  Fount  of  Uses  somewhat  of  an 
Abuse!     Must  Man  be  warned  to  make  not  his  Gown  a  Cloak  of 
Maliciousness,  neither  to  disgrace  his  Cloth  or  rather  his  Alpaca  by 
111  Humours  and  Outbreaks  upon  his  semihuman  Neighbours?     Will 
Gown   revert  to  Town  and  Man  to  a  Gentleman  of  the  Pavement? 
I  would  I  could  say  No!  but  failing  the  ready  and  emphatic  Negative 
let  me  pass  to  a  more  pleasing  Phase  of  my  Subject, — which  I  must 
still  be  regretting  I  be  not  able  to  paint  with  bolder  worthier  Touch ; 
let  me  hover  in  my  Butterfly  Course  over   the  various  Genera   of 
Gowns,  attracted   here  by  Beauty  of  Form,  there  by   Harmony  of 
Colour,  there  again  by  Delicacy  of  Texture.     These  Genera  are  due, 
it  is  presumable,  if  not  to  Natural  Selection  yet  to  Evolution  ;  for 
whether  the  distinctive  Feature  be  the  Weight  and  Importance  of  the 
Kingly  Garb  or  an  intricate  Luxuriance  of  Sleeve  curiously  cut,  or  a 
quaint  and  right  pleasant  Device  thereon,  I  find  it  ever  ingeniously 
apt  ;  while  the  gaudier  Plumage,  though  well-nigh  extinct,  in  its  last 
Days  still  attests  that  '  Nobility  is  the  only  true  Virtue.'     Beyond 
this  bare,  though  not  barren.  Fact  I  would  only  contend  the  manifest 
Superiority  of  a  Clothes  Philosophy  over  a  Bedmaker  Philosophy,  as 
seen  in  that  the  Bedmaker  lends  not  herself  readily  to  a  Process  of 
minute  Subdivision  and  Classification, — nay  Man  has  been  that  knew 
not  his  Bedmaker  from  Another,  neither  could  call  her  by  Name. 

Next  if  it  be  permitted  me  as  an  Impartial  to  speak  of  those 
Future  States  of  Man's  Existence  here  in  Cambridge,  I  will  settle 
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awhile  in  my  Flittings  and  sip  the  Fragrance  and  Sweetness,  nay  may 
I  not  add,  the  Light  of  Bachelorhood  and  Masterhood  in  the  Arts. 
For  here  again  the  Genius  of  a  Teiifelsdrdckh  is  seen  in  the  Provision, 
that  at  each  Change  from  one  Phase  of  Existence  to  Another,  the 
Gown  still  'presents  or  disfigures'  that  Change,  till  at  length  in  full- 
fledged  Silk  Man  rustles  merged  in  Don. 

And  here  occurs  a  most  delicate  Question  as  to  which  is  the 
higher  Phase  of  Existence }  For  inasmuch  as  Man  though  Fresh  yet 
Perfect  springs  from  October's  Head,  he  cannot  thereafter  add  aught 
to  his  Manhood.  Is  Don  then  a  Demigod  or  is  it  but  an  Im- 
perfect Man  ?  Where  is  the  Culmination  ?  Surely  it  precedes  the 
Tripos } 

But  I  have  not  hitherto  adverted  to  the  Cap  that  lesser  Glory 
which  yet  is  needed  to  edify  and  crown  the  Whole.  I  will  not  weary 
my  Readers,  however  few  they  be,  with  Antiquarian  Speculations  as 
to  the  Origin  either  of  the  'Trencher'  or  of  its  Name;  but  taking  it 
as  I  find  it  ready  to  hand  on  my  Head,  I  place  it  before  them  in  all 
its  simple  Severity.  I  would  only  say  of  it  that  it  behoves  all  Men 
that  be  seemly  Lovers  of  Order  to  be  good  Tre7icherm.Qn  as  well  as 
good  Gownsmen;  and  that  the  Cap  be  respected  for  its  Uses  and 
Ornaments,  even  though  it  emulate  not  the  chaste  Elegance  of  the 
Bonnet  of  the  Bedmaker  aforesaid ;  and  further  that  it  be  not  abused 
as  a  Missile  as  the  Manner  of  some  is  to  abuse  the  Decanter;  for 
although  doubtless  they  be  ready  and  effectual,  yet  I  hold  that 
herein  the  Intention  of  the  Founder  or  Deviser  be  held  of  some 
Account  and  that  ready  and  effectual  Abuses  are  plentiful  enough  in 
this  our  University.  Of  the  Cap  it  may  further  be  ruled  that  the 
Form  of  the  Plane  Area  be  not  conformed  to  that  of  the  Curved 
Surface  beneath,  neither  this  latter  to  the  other,  but  that  each  main- 
tain a  stiff  unmitigated  Individuality.  Yet  the  Cap  affords  not  such 
Facilities  for  Variety  of  Form  neither  of  Colour  as  the  Gown,  which 
Facilities  indeed  are  nowise  neglected.  Firstly  the  length  is  open  to 
infinite  Curtailment  or  even  with  some,  it  would  seem,  to  inordinate 
Elongation;  others  seek  to  produce  the  desired  Effect  by  the  Infusion 
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of  a  greenish  Hue;  others  again  emulate  the  more  finished  Habit  of 
the  Graduate  in  a  Riband  Decoration ;  while  a  Variegation  of  Texture 
is  attained  by  Holes  of  diverse  Forms  and  Sizes. 

All  which  I  for  the  present  content  myself  with  modestly  but 
peremptorily  and  irrevocably  repudiating. 

Lastly  as  to  Treatment  after  Death,  that  is,  after  '  Man's '  Death, 
for  I  have  no  Reason  to  believe  that  Gowns  are  not  immortal.  For 
myself,  from  my  Knowledge  of  English  Habits  I  should  have  looked 
for  a  solemn  Interment  with  due  Pomp  and  Circumstance  of  Woe, 
such  as  Englishmen  do  love  to  look  upon.  But  I  am  relieved  to 
find  that  the  Gown  is  rarely  condemned  to  share  the  Pains  of  Mor- 
tality or  Going-down  suffered  by  Man,  and  that  in  these  rare  cases 
a  more  ancient  Rite  and  honourable  is  observed — the  Funeral  Pyre ; 
but  that  most  frequently  the  Gown  finds  its  way  back  to  the  *  San- 
hedrim of  stainless  Ghosts' — the  Sanctuary  of  Old  Clo'  or  rather 
Old  Gow.  Ah !  were  it  not  nobler  and  worthier  of  a  high-souled 
Clothes  Philosophy  that  in  endless  Succession  they,  the  immortal 
Inspirers  of  Man,  should  be  handed  down  from  Father  to  Son,  from 
Master  to  Fellow,  from  Tutor  to  Pupil,  from  Coach  to  Pup  (I  had 
almost  said  from  Cart  to  Horse,  from  "Tarepov  to  TlpoTepov),  till  at 
length,  worn  to  an  ethereal  Transparency,  they  no  longer  fall  with 
gathered  Lore  of  Prophet  and  Poet  on  Shoulders  worthy  or  un- 
worthy, but  rise  mistlike  to  the  Heaven  above,  Emblems  of  evanes- 
cent Glories  of  Academic  Life. 

M.  E. 


Cambrid£;-e :  pttblished  by  E.  Johiisan,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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[Price  2d. 


"Nee  tamen  interea  laucae,  tua  cura,  palumbes 
Nee  gemere  aeria  cessabit  turtur  ab  ulmo." — ViRG. 


N  the  Second  of  May  I  was  lying,  as  my  Wont  is,  with 
i  the  Eastern  Window  of  my  Room  open  and  the  Blind  up, 
in  order  to  let  in  the  Morning  Air  and  Light  as  much  as 
possible :  when  waking  about  a  Quarter  past  Four  I  looked  towards 
my  Window,  and  saw  that  whole  Part  of  the  Heaven  in  Process  of 
the  most  exquisite  Change  of  Colour.  From  my  Pillow  my  Horizon 
was  the  opposite  Roof  of  the  Court,  but  just  over  that  the  Sky 
was  a  bright  White  Hue,  gradually  shading  off  into  that  liquid 
Colour  of  the  Chrysoprase,  which  is  neither  Green  nor  Yellow  but 
a  Medley  of  them  both  ;  while  this  'Daffodil  Sky'  was  quietly  warm- 
ing into  the  Rosy  Blush  that  becomes  Aitrorcts  Cheek  so  well. 

I  take  it  the  Birds  were  admiring  the  Sunrise  as  much  as  I,  for 
out  of  the  Gardens  beyond  the  Court  there  came  the  Sounds  of  such 
a  Concert  as  I  have  rarely  heard.  The  poor  Nightingale,  whom 
I  handled  so  shamefully  the  other  Day,  warbled  still ;  but  he  was  so 
tired,  after  sitting  up  all  Night  to  sing  and  sport,  that  he  had  soon 
to  get  his  Supper  and  go  to  Bed,  for  the  jolly  little  Debauchee  that 
he  was.  One  Thrush  was  there,  and  took  the  Tenor  Part,  which  he 
rendered  very  sweetly :  he  sang  without  any  Ado,  and  though  he 
went  into  no  such  Ecstasy  as  the  Nightingale,  there  was  more  real 
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Heart  in  it  and  a  better  Conscience.  Chaffinches  and  Robins, 
Linnets  and  Hedgesparrows,  all  joined  in  the  Chorus,  and  seemed 
set  to  prevent  there  being  any  Solo  in  the  Performance.  Beside 
these  I  heard  two  vulgar  supercilious  Starlings,  poking  Fun  at  the 
whole  Affair  and  diverting  themselves  vastly  together,  sometimes 
in  Mockery  cheering  the  Singers,  and  sometimes  taking  them  off. 
Just  outside  my  own  Casement  sat  a  very  voluble  Martin,  who,  to 
judge  from  his  Tone  and  Manner,  must  have  been  scolding  his 
Wife  for  putting  the  Mud  in  the  wrong  Place:  while,  on  the  opposite 
Roof,  about  fifty  piert  little  Sparrows  were  busy  making  Love  and 
Noise  and  Nests,  Friends  and  Foes,  arranging  Duels  or  ratifying 
Marriages,  all  at  the  same  Moment,  not  listening  for  a  Second .  to 
any  Thing  or  any  Body  else. 

But  I,  as  I  lay  in  Bed,  was  chiefly  taken  up  with  listening  to  the 
Bird  who  sang  Basso;  for  what  other  Bird  should  it  be  but  the 
Cushat .''  Of  all  the  Fowls  of  the  Air  I  believe  I  love  the  Cushat  best. 
Others  there  are  more  brilliant,  both  in  Plumage  and  in  Song  ;  but 
none  with  Coat  so  modest  yet  so  cheerful,  with  Notes  so  calm  yet  so 
intense.  I  can  listen  to  him  for  Hours ;  for  in  his  monotonous  Coo 
there  is  more  Change  than  in  Theocritus'  best  Eclogue  ;  and  I  can 
fancy  even  Solomons  Canticle  set  to  the  Ringdove's  Music. 

There  is  no  English  Bird  of  which  I  know,  except  the  Nightingale 
and  perhaps  the  Rook,  which  can  express  so  many  States  of  Feel- 
ing as  the  Ringdove ;  and  of  those  two,  the  Nightingale  (as  I  have 
already  declared)  seems  to  me  sensual,  and  the  Rook  has  no  delicate 
Thoughts  or  dainty  Emotions  to  convey,  but  only  talks  very  freely 
and  clearly  of  the  Work  he  is  about,  being  to  the  very  Backbone  a 
"Bird  of  Business.  Two  Strains  however  the  Cushat  has,  that  are  indeed 
most  distinct;  yet  by  their  judicious  and  heartfelt  Mixture  the  Bird 
saves  himself  from  the  Imputation  of  Dulness.  The  first  is  that  Ioav 
brooding  crooning  Note,  which  is  known  so  well  to  every  one,  and  is 
indeed  considered  the  great  Characteristic  of  the  Cushat's  Song.  This 
Note,  which  is  admirably  hit  off  by  the  French  Word  roiicouler,  is 
full  of  tranquil  Contentment  and  domestic   Love  i   it    is   the  tender 
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Lullaby  used  by  the  Parent  Dove  in  the  joyful  Task  of  nursing 
those  bright  white  Eggs,  the  low  sweet  Song  which  a  Mother  will 
always  chant  to  her  Little  One,  though  not  a  Word  be  understood. 
But  the  other  Note  which  I  have  remarked  is  as  different  as  pos- 
sible, being  quite  painful  to  hear  for  the  intense  Vehemence  of  the 
Yearning  thereby  expressed.  The  Moaning  mentioned  by  a  hundred 
Poets,  from  Theocritus  and  Virgil  down  to  Tennyson,  is  rather  the 
quiet  peaceful  Mood  :  but  this  stronger  Inflexion  of  the  Voice  would 
more  aptly  be  compared  to  a  Groan  or  even  to  a  Scream.  The 
poor  Bird  seems  to  be  travailing  in  the  Pangs  of  a  great  Desire,  in 
the  Agony  of  a  mighty  Earnestness  which  his  small  Body  can  neither 
contain  nor  yet  express.  I  protest  it  sometimes  has  appeared  to  me 
as  though  the  Bird  had  within  him  a  Human  Voice  (as  in  the  quaint 
old  Legend  of  Dodona),  but  that  his  Tongue  were  tied  and  his  Mouth 
muzzled ;  and  that  having  no  Hands  wherewith  to  tear  the  Gag  from 
his  Lips,  he  endeavoured  to  burst  the  Bondage  by  the  sheer  Force 
of  a  Groan  unutterable.  As  you  watch  him  thus  engaged,  you  see 
his  whole  Body  swell,  and  his  Throat  stretch  and  strain  almost  to 
Bursting,  like  a  Dumb  Man  striving  to  articulate. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  out  of  my  Place,  for  saying  how 
both  these  Moods  appear  to  my  Mind  admirably  to  agree  with  the 
symbolical  Use  of  the  Dove  in  Holy  Scripture.  I  remember  a  fine 
Sermon  preached  one  Whitsun-Day  at  Flounder  s  End  by  old  Mr 
HigJiandry  the  Vicar,  who  (as  I  said)  is  somewhat  of  a  Genius  and 
somewhat  of  a  Poet.  He  told  the  People  they  might  find  out  these 
two  Tones  of  the  Wood  Pigeon  any  Summer's  Day  they  chose,  by 
sitting  half-an-Hour  under  the  fine  old  Chestnut  Trees  at  the  Church 
Gate,  and  then  continued : — "  If  the  gentle  brooding  Note  speaks 
to  us  of  Love,  Joy,  Peace,  and  all  the  Fruits  of  the  SPIRIT;  that 
other  strange  painful  Sound  may  remind  us,  that  '  the  Spirit  Itself 
maketh  Intercession  for  us  with  Groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.'" 

These  Thoughts  occupied  me  for  half-an-Hour  as  I  lay  abed,  and 
then  the  Clock  of  Great  St  Marys  chimed  for  the  third  Quarter.  At 
the  beautiful  clear  Tones  of  the  Bells  all  the  Birds  on  Roof  or  Tree 
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left  off  their  Singing  and  their  Cheeping.  Then  they  all  went  to 
Breakfast,  and  I,  finding  I  could  not  sleep  again,  arose  and  wrote 
this  in  my  Diary,  from  which  I  now  transcribe  it. 

I  leave  Room  at  the  End  in  order  to  bid  my  Readers  a  Goodbye ; 
for  the  Tatler  has  seen  most  of  his  Friends  off,  and  is  to-day  going 
down  like  any  other  Man.  I  shall  not  forget  my  kind  Supporters 
during  the  Vacation,  I  promise  them  ;  but  shall  carefully  note  in 
my  Diary  any  Thing  which  I  think  may  please  the  Public,  Now 
and  then  perhaps,  by  being  Frivolous  or  Dull,  I  may  have  broken 
the  Promise  of  my  Preface;  yet  on  the  whole  I  am  confident  many 
Folks  have  enjoyed  their  Morning  Chats  with  me.  And  I  think 
there  are  several  will  keep  my  Papers  carefully  as  a  Keepsake  from 
a  very  pleasant  Term  :  to  a  few  perhaps  in  after  Years  they  may 
have  even  a  pathetic  Interest.  I  for  my  Part  have  been  gratified  at 
the  hearty  Welcome  I  have  met,  and  the  Thought  of  pleasing  Others 
has  made  my  Work  more  pleasant  to  myself  I  hope  to  be  up 
again  early  next  Term;  and  I  would  beg  all  goodnatured  People 
that  have  favoured  me  to  increase  my  Acquaintance  while  we  are 
down.  I  know  especially  that  the  Ladies  would  love  me  as  their 
own  Lace  Patterns,  and  that  old  University  Men  would  be  in  Raptures 
to  see  any  one  from  Cambridge .  Furthermore  those  who  have  not 
as  yet  taken  in  all  my  Papers  for  this  Term,  may  obtain  them  all — 
if  they  apply  very  early — neatly  sewn  in  Paper,  for  Three  Shillings 
and  Six-Pence.  I  wish  all  my  Readers  Health  and  Happiness  until 
they  read  me  next, 

A. 
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"Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  institute 
A  Course  of  Learning  and  ingenious  Studies." — Shakspere. 


[HE  Tatler's  '  Paternal.' — On  meeting  the  Eye  of  many  new 
Readers  for  the  first  Time  this  Morning,  it  is  my  Duty  as 
well  as  my  Good  Pleasure  to  address  to  them,  from  the 
Height  of  my  Experience,  a  few  Words  of  Information  and  Advice. 
Nor  methinks  will  my  older  Friends  fail  to  derive  some  Pleasure  and 
Profit  from  perusing  my  Remarks  in  the  Light  of  their  own  past 
Careers. 

My  Young  Friends,  it  is  not  my  Intention  to  tell  how  many  Lec- 
tures you  may  cut,  how  you  may  evade  the  Statutes  or  elude  the 
Btill-Dogs.  The  Theme  I  have  chosen  is  of  wider  Scope  though 
perhaps  not  greater  Importance.  You  must  know  that  in  this  Uni- 
versity there  are  four  or  five  Classes  of  Men,  and  that  while  you  are 
here,  to  one  or  other  of  these  you  must  belong.  I  shall  simply 
endeavour  to  describe  to  you  a  few  chief  Traits  of  these  several 
Characters  or  Professions,  leaving  you  to  elect  between  them  ;  for  as 
doubtless  you  have  already  discovered,  in  all  important  Matters  it  is 
no  one's  Business  here  to  choose  for  you  but  your  own.  And  as 
every  one  knows  that  it  matters  far  less  what  a  Man  is  than  what  he 
seems,  it  will  be  to  the  external  Marks  that  I  shall  most  direct 
Attention.     These  Professions  are  mainly  four,  the  Reading-Man,  the 
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Rowing-Man,  the  Fast-Man  and  the  Dilettante ;  but  they  admit  of 
some  Subdivisions  and  Combinations.  For  Instance,  the  Reading- 
Man  may  be  either  Mathematical,  Classical,  Natural  Science  or 
Moral  (by  which  last  Epithet  no  Imputation  is  intended  on  the  other 
Branches).  So  again  Men  of  some  Energy  occasionally  attempt 
various  Combinations.  The  commonest  are  of  different  Types  of  the 
Reading,  or  of  the  Reading  and  Rowing  Man.  The  Combination  of 
the  Fast  with  the  Reading  or  Rowing  Man  is  seldom  attempted  and 
scarcely  ever  successful;  that  of  the  Dilettante  with  either  of  them 
by  the  Nature  of  the  Case  impossible. 

The  Profession  of  Letters  in  this  University  is  not  necessarily 
attended  with  any  Loss  of  Social  Position.  Nor  is  the  Reading-Man 
expected  to  cultivate  Long  Hair,  Sordid  Apparel,  or  any  other  Indi- 
cations of  his  Abstraction  from  the  common  Business  of  the  World. 
Should  you  decide  to  affect  the  Mathematical  Reading-Man  you 
must  immediately  form  an  Opinion  of  the  relative  Worth  for  their 
final  Examination  of  the  several  Men  of  your  Year,  to  a  Place,  nay  to 
the  Tenth  Part  of  a  Mark ;  for  in  the  Companies  you  will  frequent 
this  will  be  a  Topic  for  much  animated  Debate.  Nor  must  you  ever 
suffer  yourself  to  forget  that  the  Tripos  is  the  complete  and  unerring 
Test  of  all  Intellectual  as  well  as  Moral  and  Spiritual  Qualities.  You 
will  also  do  well  to  gain  a  Facility  in  those  Mathematical  Pleasantries 
which  enliven  the  lighter  Moments  with  flattering  Recollections  of 
graver  Hours  ;  and  at  the  same  time  are  the  chief  Means  of  conveying 
to  other  Classes  of  Students  a  sound  Popular  Knowledge  of  the 
Science.  For  Instance,  next  Time  you  are  in  Company,  if  a  Bottle  is 
placed  on  the  Table  with  a  Conical  Cavity  in  the  Bottom  of  it  of 
larger  Size  than  usual,  allay  the  rising  Indignation  of  your  Host  by 
remarking  that  it  is  '  not  more  than  Thirty-two  Feet  high ;'  it  will  win 
for  you  a  brilliant  Reputation.  I  make .  over  to  my  Mathematical 
Readers  full  Use  of  this  Jest,  reserving  to  myself  no  Rights  thereto, 
as  I  do  not  care  to  go  in  for  Honours  in  that  Line.  The  Classical 
Man  has  fewer  Opportunities  in  this  Kind.     But  the  Sciences  styled 
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Natural  and  Moral  where  the  Soil  is  comparatively  fresh  offer  a  still 
wider  Field  for  original  Treatment. 

If  however   you    retain   a   spirited    Public-School    Antipathy   to 
Reading,  and  yet  desire  an  Object  of  strenuous  Exertion,  the  Career 
of  a  Rowing-Man  is  open  to  you.     First  order  twelve  dozen  Jars  of 
Marmalade,  sufficient  for  your  first  Term.     The  Jam-Pot,  which  used 
to  be  considered  the  peculiar  Infirmity  of  the  Candidate  for  Honours, 
has  been  transferred  by  Time  to  his  more  Athletic  Brother.     Only 
the  latter  is   nice   and  cannot  away  with  any  Fruit  but  the  Orange, 
and  prefers  if  possible  the  Preparation  by  Kcillcr.     Besides  Diet  you 
must  also    submit  to   some  Discipline,    and  you  should  understand 
beforehand  the  Nature  of  it.     You  must  first  be  frequently  "tubbed" 
by  your  "  Rowing-Coach,"  by  which  however  it  is  not  meant  that  you 
will  receive  at  his  Hands  that  Office  which  Ulysses  did  from  Nausicaa 
and    her   Maidens.     During    this   Stage  he  will    still  treat  you  with 
Courtesy  and  even  Kindness,  and  will  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  call 
you  by  Name.     Afterwards  when  you  have  taken  your  Place  in  an 
Eight,  you  must  submit  to  the  Loss  of  all  Individuality  which  does 
not  belong  to  you  in  Virtue  of  your  Number.     To  your  "Coach"  and 
every  other    IMember   of  the   Crew    you   will    simply  be   "  Bow"    or 
"  Four"  or  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  in  the  Boat  you  be  savagely 
implored  to   "mind  the  Time"   or   "keep  your  Button   against  the 
Rigger,"  or  at  Breakfast  more  politely  requested  to  pass  the  Tea,  the 
Mustard,  or  the  Marmalade  aforesaid.     Your  "  Coach"  too  will  have  a 
provoking  Way  of  regarding  Everything  from  his  own  Point  of  View. 
Mine,    I   remember,    specially   exhorted   me  to  practise  a  "Straight 
Back"  in  Chapel.     Yet  if  you  are  content  to  become  thus  a  mere  Part 
of  a  Machine  you  will  learn  Lessons  of  Endurance,  Self-Denial  and 
Co-operation  which  will  probably  make  you  twice  the  Man  you  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

The  Dilettante  is  rarer  with  us  than  in  the  Sister  University,  rarer 
Some  think  than  is  well  for  the  Health  of  the  Body  Corporate. 
Here    then    is   an    Opportunity   for   some  noble-minded   Youths   to 
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throw  themselves  into  the  Breach.  Yet  do  not  rashly  offer  your- 
selves unless  by  your  Abilities  you  are  fitted  for  it.  The  Character 
requires  no  ordinary  Powers  to  sustain  it.  The  Dilettante  is  the 
very  'Energy'  and  'Actuality'  of  Idleness,  (as  the  ScJioohnen  might 
have  said),  which  in  other  men  is  merely  'potential'  Moreover 
alone  among  Men  his  Hands  are  idle  without  fulfilling  the  Augury 
of  the  Poet  that  they  "  will  find  some  Mischief  still  to  do."  While 
on  the  other  hand  a  Touch  of  Art,  a  slight  Flavour  of  Poetry,  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  Man  of  empty  and  Dreamless  Brain.  You 
should  ponder  well  before  attempting  to  occupy  such  a  difficult 
though  doubtless  important  Position. 

Of  the  Fast  Man  I  shall  not  speak  particularly.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  here  certainly  it  is  better  to  seem  than  to  be,  but  that  I 
like  not  overmuch  even  the  seeming. 

In  Conclusion  whatever  Manner  of  Man  you  become,  the  Tatler, 
you  will  find,  is  a  fit  and  indeed  indispensable  Companion  for  every 
Young  Gentleman  of  Spirit,  a  Perfect  Mirror  of  Fashion  and  Reper- 
tory of  Imagination,  Fancy  and  Wit.  Were  it  not  that  I  anticipate 
greatly  too  large  a  Number  of  Readers,  I  would  gladly  invite  you 
all  to  Breakfast,  and  assisted  by  some  Veteran  Friend  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Table,  entertain  you,  according  to  your  several  Tastes,  with 
the  Anecdotes  of  Cambridge  Life  in  past  years,  which  I  myself  have 
gathered  in  still  higher  Circles  of  University  Existence.  This  how- 
ever being  impossible,  I  here  declare  my  Willingness  to  take  my 
Place  at  your  Breakfast-Table,  three  Times  a  Week,  in  the  Form 
of  this  Sheet,  as  I  did  last  Term  to  the  Delight  of  many  a  solitary 
Man.  But  as  I  am  of  a  Modest  Disposition  and  would  not  intrude 
myself  on  any  one  if  not  a  welcome  Guest,  I  must  request  you 
first  to  leave  the  customary  Invitation  with  my  Publisher  Mr  Elijah 
Johnson  of  Trinity  Street.  N. 
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"Sir,  the  Gcn/uiiis  desire  to  have  three  of  your  Horses." 

Merry  Wives  of  Wiiidspr. 

I^INCE  my  Return  to  Cambridge  I  have  been  hard  at  Work 
reading  the  various  Effusions  wherewith  several  of  my 
Eriends  have  endeavoured  to  enhghten  and  beguile  the  long 
Hours  which  I  past  in  this  University  during  the  Long  Vacation- 
Such  at  least  they  assert  to  have  been  their  Intention :  but  whether 
owing  to  the  Faithlessness  of  Continental  Posts,  or  to  the  Frailty 
of  Universal  Nature,  these  Compositions  have  reached  me  only 
within  the  last  few  Days. 

Although  I  am  unable  to  present  them  all  to  my  Readers  it 
would  be  ungrateful  in  me  to  say  that  any  of  them  have  been  useless, 
since  each  of  them  has  contributed  to  delight  two  of  my  juvenile 
Acquaintance — a  little  Girl  who  is  collecting  Foreign  Stamps,  and 
her  Brother  who  is  the  Possessor  of  a  unique  Portfolio  of  Postmarks. 

One  great  Obstacle  has  prevented  my  printing  the  Majority  of 
those  which  I  have  perused — namely  that  the  Sojourners  in  any 
one  Country  appear  to  have  been  struck  with  precisely  the  same 
Ideas.  I  have  received  no  less  than  four  Songs  from  Italy  in  which 
*  Gondola '  rhymes  with  '  her '.  Two  letters  from  Sportsmen  in 
Noriuay  bear  such  a  resemblance  that  I  am  persuaded  that  thc\- 
were  written  by  Members  of  one  Party.  I  should  be  loth  to  believ-c 
that  they  are  those   English  Poachers  who  have  been  satirized  by 
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the  Landfolk.  Of  the  Letters  which  bear  the  Image  of  Helvetia 
pourtrayed  in  the  Colours  of  her  Lakes  and  Peaks  (and  they  are 
few  in  Proportion  to  the  Number  of  my  Friends  who  have  overrun 
that  Country),  more  than  one  contains  a  serio-comic  Treatise  on 
the  Ethics  of  Bedmaking  constructed  (as  they  inform  me)  in  the 
Manner  of  Aristotle:  while  some,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  complain  of 
the  Ale  and  of  the  exorbitant  Demands  of  Hotelkeepers.  But  by 
far  the  greater  Bulk  of  my  Budget  is  dated  from  different  Parts  of 
Germany — Descriptions  of  the  Entry  in  Berlin  from  those  who 
wish  to  prove  that  they  Vv^ere  not  disappointed — Letters  from  Ober- 
ammergait  containing  nothing  new  except  an  Account  of  the  special 
Performance  held  in  Honour  of  Mr  Cook  and  his  Friends.  I  have 
received  also  from  more  than  one  Quarter  a  Communication  re- 
specting a  scheme  for  a  simplified  Imperial  German  Coinage ;  while 
others  have  ofifer'd  some  extremely  interesting  Remarks  on  the 
Difficulties  of  the  Language  in  its  present  unreformed  Construction  ; 
commending  at  the  same  time  for  Beginners  what  one  Correspondent 
calls  his  Neiv  Grammar  of  Assent,  which  is  based  upon  the  Responsive 
V  dirticlQS  j'a,  j'awohl,  and  so  assimilated  to  the  Tonic  Self  a. 

From  the  Heap  I  have  chosen  but  one  on  the  present  Occasion ; 
not  because  it  is  better  written  than  the  Rest,  but  because  it  gives 
me  as  I  think  an  Opportunity  which  I  do  not  always  find  of  making 
my  Paper  directly  Useful  as  well  as  it  is  indubitably  Ornamental. 
"  Dear  Tatler, 

"I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  you  any  Time  this  last 
"  Fortnight  which  I  have  spent  in  this  Place  {Bonn)  because  I  think 
"some  of  your  Readers  may  be  glad  to  hear  about  it.  You  know 
"  I  have  been  staying  at  some  of  the  Places  on  the  Rhine,  which  I 
"  still  think  you  can  see  best  from  the  Banks  (Road  or  Railway),  and 
"  even  then  I  like  the  Moselle  better.  This  is  the  most  Northerly 
"  Point  on  the  River  where  there  are  any  Hills ;  Godesberg  on  this 
"Side  and  the  Seven  Mountains  on  the  other  with  'the  castled  crag 
"  '  of  Drachenfels ' 
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'  Have  strew'd  a  scene  which  I  should  see 
'With  double  Joy  wcrt  ihoti  with  mc,' 

"  and   all  that    Sort   of  Thing,  which   one   used   to   do   into    Latin 
"  Elegiacs  for  one's  Coach,  only  it  isn't  such  a  lively  Place  you  know 
"  after  all.     But  what  I  meant  is  one  lives  here  in  Student's  Lodgings 
"  and  goes  to  Lectures  and  dines  at  the  Table  dliote  at  the  Star  for 
"  very  little,  and  what  I  wanted  to  say  is  that  any  Fellow  who  wants 
"to   do   what  'o'    Sundays'  we   call   Natural   Science  or   Practical 
"  Chemistry  had  better  come  here,  for  by  paying  small  Fees  he  can 
"  become  a  Member  of  the  University  and  have  the   Benefit  of  the 
"  Instruction  of  no  less  a  person  than  Professor  Kckide  and  the  Use 
"  of  a  Laboratory  which   I  am   told  is  at  present  the  Model  for  all 
"new  Buildings  of  the    Sort  (and  I  saw  some  People  inspecting  it 
"  for  that  Purpose  the  other  Day).    As  to  its  Efficiency  my  Testimony 
"  as  an  Outsider's  won't  perhaps  carry  much  Weight,  but  I   speak 
"  from     Experience    rather    than   theoretically.     I   know   that    they 
"  produce  there  more  Noisome  Odours,  more  pure  and  pungent,  more 
"  massive  and  voluminous,  more  varied  and  better  defined,  both  Organic 
"and  Inorganic,  whether  in  closed  Rooms  or  in  Porticoes  half  open 
"to  the  Air,  than  in  any  other  Establishment  whatsoever.     Before 
"  I  came  here  on  my  Way  from  Switzerland  I  spent  a  little  Time  in 
"  another  University  Town,  Heidelberg.   It  is  much  more  the  Place  for 
"  an  ordinary  Sort  of  Reading-Party,  and  the  Students  there  are  more 
"  lively  than  here ;  and  on  the  whole  I  liked  their  looks  rather  better. 
"  However  at  both  Places  one  sees  more  of  the  less  pleasant  Men  I 
"  suppose,  such  as  wear  long  Hair  and  cut  each   other's  Noses  like 
"Savaees  and  whose  chief  Exercise  and  Amusement  is  to  drive  Six 
"  in  an  open  Fly,  with  their   Hounds  and  a  small  Barrel  of  Beer,  to 
"  carouse  at  some  Place  a  few  Miles  from  the  Town  ;  while  a  Stranger 
"  doesn't  see  much  of  the  more  rational  Men.      When  we  did  fall  in 
"  with  any  of  these  they  were  very  pleasant,  only  they  were  even  more 
"bent  on  learning  our  Language  than  we  on  mastering  theirs.     I  am 
"told  that  the  faster  Students  also  are  inclined  to  be  very  friendly. 
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"  but  this  may  be  disastrous  to  such  as  are  not  great  Consumers  of 
"  Beer  and  Tobacco  and  are  not  given  to  break  forth  into  Song  :  for 
"  these  are  the  Staple  of  the  Knipc,  which  are  both  more  frequent 
"and  more  sustained  than  our  Wine-parties.     I  send  you  a  Specimen 

"of  one  of  their  favourite  Ditties 

"  Your's  ever  keenly, 

"Naso." 
The  Remainder  of  my  Friend's  Letter  I  do  not  publish  as  it 
merely  bears  Reference  to  a  Commission  about  some  Eau  de  Cologne. 
The  Translation  of  the  Song  {GracV  aus  dan  WirthJiaits  kom  ich 
Jicraus)  I  subjoin,  not  wishing  to  disoblige  him,  I  will  merely  add 
that  he  has  reproduced  the  Slangy  Nature  of  the  Original,  and  that 
he  has  altered  the  Sex  of  the  Moon  in  deference  to  our  Insular 
Prejudices. 

'Out   of  the    Chequers  just   as   I   come; 
Street !    I    must   tell  you,   you  look   very  rum. 
'Got  your  left  Side  where  you  should  have  your  right, — 
Yes,    I    am   sure   of  it,    Street  you  are   tight. 

What  a   queer   Face    Mrs  Moon   you   have   got! 
One   Eye   is   open,   the   other  is   not : — 
You   too   '11   be   drunk   soon   it   plainly  appears; 
Shame   on   you !    fie  on   you !    Ma'am   at   your   Years ! 

Look   at   the   Lamps   then — why   what   do    I    see? 
They  re  all   as  tipsy  as   tipsy  can   be; 
Higgledy  piggledy,  too  bad   to   stop, 
Rolling  and   reeling   all   over  the    Shop. 

*  -x-  *  -Jf-  *  * 

Round   one   and  all   where   they   whirl   and   they   race 
Shall   I   venture,   the   only   cool   Man   in   the  Place .^ 
'Seems   p'rhaps   a   Risk — and   until   it's  quite   plain 
'Best  just   step   into   the    Chequers  again.' 

X.  A. 


Cninbridgc :  J>ublishcd  by  E .  Johtison,  30,  Trinity  Strai. 
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NCf  5ta  rd  irpaLyixara.  evuvoTaTOVs  iffri  (plXovs  dyaOoiis  KTrjaacrOai. 

Xenoph. 


HAVE  been  doing  my  Duty  lately  like  a  Man,  in  calling 
upon  all  the  Freshmen  of  whom  I  know  anything  at  all,  and 
in  so  doing  I  have  received  not  only  the  Satisfaction  of  a 
Duty  done,  but  also  a  great  Deal  of  Pleasure  to  Boot.  And  not  only 
were  many  of  the  Young  Men  very  pleasant  Company  in  themselves ; 
but  the  Conversing  with  them  brought  back  vividly  to  my  Mind  the 
strange  Mixture  of  Pain  and  Pleasure  which  marked  my  own  first 
Weeks  in  Cambridge,  when  I  sat  in  my  naked  half-unfurnished 
Rooms,  trying  to  read  and  unable  to  collect  my  Thoughts,  like  a  Dog 
with  a  huge  Flock  of  Sheep  in  a  wide  Plain:  how  I  sat  there  Day 
after  Day  almost  trembling  from  nervous  Excitement,  with  that  odd 
Sensation  in  my  Stomach  like  a  Boy  waiting  to  be  flogged,  or  a 
Diver  taking  his  first  Header  for  the  Season,  or  a  young  Deacon 
about  to  preach  his  Maiden  Sermon  :  and  how  I  laid  deep  Plans  and 
shallow  for  my  College  Life,  and  dreamt  how  I  would  live  (like  the 
Saintly  Mr  John  Wesley)  on  Sixty  Pounds  a  Year,  and  give  Ten  of 
them  to  the  Poor:  and  how  (while  I  thought)  One  after  Another  the 
Senior  Men  came  in  to  call — old  Schoolfellows  or  kind  Dons,  Men 
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from  my  own   County  or  Men  of  my  own  College,  my  Relations' 
Friends  or  my  Friends'  Relations;  and  some  bad  me  row  and  some 
bad  me  run,  some  suggested  Reading  and  others   Riding,  and  one 
urged  me  to  keep  Chapels  while  another  advised  cutting  Lectures: 
and  I,  feeling  very  timid  and  dull  and  being  but  a  poor  User  of-  my 
Tongue,  listened  to  them  all  (I  hope)  very  civilly  and  answered  Yes 
or  No,  and  tried  to  forget  what  they  had  said  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  some  of  them  asked  me  to  Breakfast  and  some  forebore,  and  I 
cannot  tell  which  pleased  me  the   most:  only  I  reckoned  that  if  I 
went  out  to  Breakfasts,   I  must  entertain  in  Turn,    and  then  how 
would  the  Sixty  Pounds  hold  out  ?     Then  again  some  of  these  Gen- 
tlemen were  really  kind  and  appeared  interested  in  me,  and  to  these 
I  confided  with  faltering  Speech  what  my  Opinions  were  in  general ; 
others  put  on  a  loud  Voice  and  a  patronizing  Tone,  until  I  got  quite 
frightened ;  while  many  on  the  other  Hand  were  very  shy,  and  had 
plainly  hoped  to  find  I  was  not  within,  and  looked  as  pleased  as 
Punch  to  take  their  Hats  and  their  Departure. 

But   fond  Memory  has  called    me   away   from  speaking  of  the 

Youths  to  whom  I  have  been  paying  my  Attentions.     It  was  hardly 

to  be  expected  I  should  find  many  witty  Things  said  by'  them,  and 

indeed  it  would  have  vexed  me  had  they  attempted  it :  the  Beginning 

of  a  Cambridge  CdiXter  is  so  grave  and  awful  a  Subject — if  one  did  but 

perceive  it — that  perhaps  Fearfulness  and  even  Sorrow  may  be  the 

fit  State  of  Mind  for  it :  at  any  Rate,  Hope,  not  Mirth,  is  more  in 

Keeping.     An  University  Life  may  be  compared  to  a  fine  Oratorio — 

for  instance  the  Judas  Maccabeus — beginning  in  a  Minor  over  the  Grave 

of  Boyhood  and  the  Helplessness  of  an  Infant  Man :  it  may  either  go 

on  to  the  Conquering  Hero,  or  perhaps  the  Musician  may  be  obliged 

to  stop  for  the  loud  and  horrible  Discords  :  so  anyhow  the  Overture 
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must  be  solemn.  There  were  however  very  Few  of  the  Young 
Gentlemen  I  visited,  who  gave  me  any  Pain  by  their  Behaviour ; 
though  some  (I  feared)  were  beginning  to  be  foolishly  inclined.  One 
in  particular,  whom  I  had  known  Years  ago  at  School  for  a  Muff  and 
a  Milksop,  cut  a  very  quaint  Figure  in  bright  tight  Clothes,  told  me 
he  was  just  going  to  Newmarket,  and  damned  Death  for  keeping  *  such 
infernal  Screws  :'  I  went  out  of  the  poor  Youth's  Presence  with  Speed 
and  Pleasure. 

But  there  was  one  Thing  that  I  noticed  in  nearly  all  these 
Freshmen,  which  they  themselves  could  scarcely  help,  but  which  vexed 
me  still : — to  wit,  they  were  all  too  Old.  It  is,  I  think,  a  growing 
Evil  in  this  University,  that  Men  stay  far  too  late  either  at  Schools 
or  with  Tutors,  probably  in  the  Hope  to  get  Scholarships.  It  cannot 
be  a  good  Thing  in  a  School  for  Boys  to  have  a  Number  of  grown 
Men  ;  and  the  Men  themselves  (generally  too  proud  of  their  Age  to 
obey  Discipline)  waste  One  or  Two  valuable  Years  of  their  Life  as 
Members  of  the  Sixth  Form,  They  plead  Preparation  for  the  Uni- 
versities ;  but  to  my  Unwisdom  it  appears  that  the  Universities  are 
Places  of  Preparation  for  Life  and  need  not  themselves  be  prepared 
for.  The  good  Sir  Hugh  in  SJiakspcarc' s  Play  says  ;  '  I  like  not  when 
a  'Oman  has  a  great  Peard,'  and  I  have  been  sorry  to  see  many 
Freshmen  with  these  Venerable  Ornaments  to  their  Chins. 

This  somewhat  rambling  Paper  shall  conclude  with  a  few  Hints 
to  Senior  Men  in  their  Intercourse  with  Freshmen.  Call  on  as  many 
as  you  have  any  Right  to  call  on  ;  I  never  met  one  who  disliked  the 
Civility,  and  you  cannot  tell  but  you  may  find  some  firm  Friends 
among  them.  Never  go  w^hen  you  know  they  are  at  Lecture,  for 
they  always  find  out  your  Trick  and  resent  it.  Appoint  them  a 
Time  to  come  and  repay  your  Call ;  it  saves  them  a  vast  Deal  of 
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Trouble,  and  is  better  than  allowing  them  to  leave  a  Card,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  always  a  Gain  to  see  them.  Never  cut  a  Man  because  you 
dislike  him  ;  you  probably  do  not  know  him  well  enough :  especially 
be  far  from  cutting  Men  because  you  think  them  beneath  your  Station 
or  your  Breeding :  Cutting  cuts  both  Ways  :  it  is  an  Amputation  and 
should  be  used  as  rarely.  Ask  as  many  as  you  can  to  partake  of 
your  Hospitality ;  it  deepens  your  Knowledge  of  them,  and  extends 
your  Powers  of  doing  them  a  Service.  At  those  Breakfasts,  let  there 
be  as  many  Men  of  other  Years  as  of  this  ;  Tutors'  Parties  sometimes 
fail  through  Neglect  of  this  Rule.  Though  you  do  not  care  very 
egregiously  for  the  Man,  try  really  to  take  an  Interest  in  him  and 
you  shall ;  and  he  will  thank  you  ;  he  is  still  a  Stranger  among  us 
and  will  not  forget  a  real  Kindness.  The  Time  is  past,  I  fancy, 
when  Young  Men  on  their  first  Arrival  were  subjected  to  all  Manner 
of  unworthy  Pleasantries  at  the  Hands  of  their  Elders :  partly  they 
themselves  are  more  acquainted  beforehand  with  the  Customs  of  the 
Place,  and  partly  a  more  sensible  Spirit  reigns  in  the  University : 
even  if  this  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  Need  to  warn  the  Readers 
of  the  Tatler,  who  are  surely  the  superior  Part  of  our  Microcosmus, 
against  the  foolish  Habit  of  Practical  Joking.  None  of  them  will  for- 
get this  Rule,  the  most  Practical  and  Elastic  that  can  be  devised : — 

'  When  thou  goest  with  a  Freshman,  remember  that  Thou  wast 
a  Freshman  too.' 

A. 
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"  Insanis  et  tu  stultique  prope  omnes." — HoR. 

HERE  is  no  Doubt  but  that  in  these  Latter  Days,  while  many 
of  the  more  ancient  Forms  of  Death, — the  Black  Death  to 
wit  and  the  Plague, — are  retreating  before  the  Advance  of 
the  Art  of  Drainage,  mental  Diseases,  which,  if  more  subtle,  are 
therefore  the  more  dangerous,  are  occupying  Men's  Minds  to  an 
alarming  Degree.  It  may  be  that  our  novel  and  now  almost  universal 
Method  of  Locomotion  infects  our  Understandings  with  a  lingering 
Shakiness  and  intellectual  Rumble ;  and  that  we  may  lay  the  coming 
Insanity  of  the  Race  at  the  Doors  of  the  Inventor  of  Steam.  For  it 
is  indeed  apparent  that  IMadness  will  (and  that  soon)  become  the 
normal  Condition  of  Mankind :  if,  as  is  the  Case,  there  are  continually 
sane  Persons  becoming  unsound  by  Circumstances;  while  each 
Lunatic  that  allies  himself  with  wholesome  People  distorts,  at  least 
Potentially,  the  Intellect  of  all  his  Descendants. 

It  were  heartily  to  be  wished  that  the  Exchange  and  the  Loco- 
motive would  begone  to  that  Limbo,  wherein  Horace  preferred  that 
Gold  should  have  remained  unfound.  Indeed  I  would  consign  to  an 
Immaterial  Inferno  all  such  mischievous  Sciences  and  nice  Disquisi- 
tions as  International  and  Moral  Law,  Debatings  on  the  Origin  and 
Possibilities  of  Things,  and  all  such  Discussions  as  would  admit  the 
Introduction  of  that  Pestilential  Phrase,  the  Phenomena  of  Conscious- 
ness.    For  how  many  sane  and  estimable  Persons  have  by   brood- 
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ing  thereon  been  led  not  only  to  the  doubting  of  their  own  Identity, 
but  even  to  imagine  themselves  to  be  some  other  Person  or 
Substance,  For  I  have  known  One  that  was  possessed  with  the 
Idea  that  he  was  a  Bottle  of  Glass,  so  that  he  was  pitifully  afraid  of 
a  Missile. 

These  Arguments,  as  I    have   said,    and    all   such-like    Irritants, 
I   would    suppress,    and    that,    if  need    were,    Physically.     For   that 
Ancient  Settlement  of  Disputes  by  the  Sword  was — I  will  not  say 
Speedier  and  moreover  an  Antidote  of  surplus  Population  ; — it  was 
more.     It   was  a  very  BetJdehem  Asylum.     For  the   Slain  could   not 
weep  away  their   Sanity,   and   the  Victors  did  but  suffer   from   the 
Moral   Delirium  of   Conquest.       By   Reason  of  this    ready    Appeal 
to    Force    we    discover    no    Chronic    or    Hereditary    Insanity  in  the 
Classics  :    except   that  the  Platonic  Dramatis  Persoiice  would    with 
a  /xau'erai  jap  insinuate  the  Argumentative  Obliquity  of  the  Rivals 
whom   they   Dissected.      And   in  those  old   Days,   so    soon    as    ever 
any   Man  poached   upon   the  Preserves    of  Consciousness   and   Cau- 
sation,  Shooting,   with   the  Weapon   of  Analysis,    the    domesticated 
Pheasants   of  Conventional  Morality;    he  was   forthwith   and  justly 
branded  as  Impious  or  Unorthodox,  meet  Vessel  for  Hemlock,  fit 
Fuel  for  Flame.     And   thus  they  applied  the   Caustic  to   Mania,  or 
ever  she  became  a  Hydra.     But  in  these  Days  we  feed  and  cherish 
her,  like  a  Modern  Minotaur,  with   a  yearly  Due  of  our  worst,  and 
alas  of  our  best  also :    and  all  because  of  the    Philosophies.      For 
it  is  said  that  not  even  the  Brokers  on  'Change  are  found  to  patronise 
the  Asylums  so  largely  as  our  University  Graduates  and  Philosophs, 
more  particularly  those   of  Oxford.     But   I   am  fain  to  believe  that 
there  are  Some  In,  that  should  be  Out,   and   Many  Out,  that  had 
better   be    In.       For   I   imagine   that    what    is    called    Mania    differs 
only  in  Degree  from   Sanity,  that   in   Fact  some   Persons  have   not 
sufficient   Madness   to  be   Sane :    and   it    is   well    known   that    there 
is    now-a-days    no   Man    original    but   he    is    dubbed    Eccentric    and 
Peculiar  by  the   Proprieties.      Nor  is  there  any  new  Thinker — nor 
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for  that  Matter  any  old  one — that  •  docs  not  exagitate  a  motley 
Multitude  of  scurvy  Critics,  ayelp  at  his  heels  with  their  '  Mad  ! 
Mad!' 

It  becomes  therefore  all  of  us  Resident  at  this  Repository  of 
Sane  and  Sound  Learning,  to  cultivate  the  Proprieties,  and  to  abhor 
as  Schismatics  the  In<lividualities  and  Originalities.  For  all  such 
are  Crescent  Lunatics,  in  the  Bud  and  on  the  Threshold  :  and  to 
this  Metaphor,  O  Students  of  the  Stagyrite,  ye  are  heartily  welcome. 
And,  as  the  Minds  of  Freshmen  are  blank  and  Unbiassed,  they  in 
particular  should  be  affectionately  exhorted  to  eschew  and  abominate 
all  that  is  not  the  Form  or  the  Thing: — Facilis  Descensus: — and 
to  flee  as  from  a  Pestilence  from  the  Cultivation  of  the  Reason  and 
Intellectual  Self-examination  or  what  arc  called  Supererogatory 
Gymnastics.  For  the  Understanding  (saith  the  'Vox  Populi)  was 
never  intended  to  be  turned  inside  out,  after  the  manner  of  our 
Monodynamical  Ancestor  the  Jellyfish  :  and  the  Bull's-eye  of  Inquiry, 
directed  inwards  upon  the  Brain,  might  put  one  in  mind  of  Seincle 
and  Zais  ;  and  doubtless  of  many  other  Persons  in  the  Mythologies. 

Now  this  is  the  Golden  Rule  for  Students  of  Propriety.     Let  them 
cultivate  above  all  Things,  on  all  customary  Occasions  away  from  the 
University  (for  within  our  Walls  we  have  a  healthier  Atmosphere), 
the  Chimneypot,  profanely  so  called:   which  is  indeed  the   Abraca- 
dabra of  Respectability  and  the  Seal  of  Sanity  ;    the  Accreditor  of 
our    Secular    Righteousness,    and    "  the    Receptacle    of   our    Ecclesi- 
astical Aspirations."     And  let   them   at  all   Times  and   Places  wear 
Black,  when   Black  is   to  be  worn  ;    for  it  is   the   Coat   that   makes 
the  IMan  ;  and  the  Man  was  made  for  the  Coat,  and  not  versa  Vice. 
Yea,  so  relentless  is  this  Tyrant,  Fashion,   that  she  would  have  all 
Men  sign  and  seal  an  Act  of  Uniformity  in  their  very  Apparel  and 
Raiment;  judging  that  Individuality  in  the  Outer  Man  is  a  Mark  of 
Eccentricity  in  the   Inner.     So   that  on   certain   Occasions   even  the 
Subfusc  Hues  wherein  the  Charity  of  our  Mediaeval  Dons  permitted 
the  men  to  play  Marbles  on  the  Steps  of  the  Senate-House,  is  now  as 
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obsolete  as  that  other  Statute  that  prohibited  Bathing  under  Penalty 
of  Castigation  in  the  Butteries. 

Briefly  therefore  let  us  follow  the  Majority  in  Manners  and  in 
Morals,  at  the  University  and  in  the  World,  in  Demeanour  and  in 
Dress,  in  Science  and  in  Sympathies.  One  will  not  otherwise  be 
assured  of  escaping  Persecution,  which  though  it  be  petty  and  paltry, 
does  not  Pay ;  which  is  the  End  of  all  Things.  The  grinding  of  this 
Mill  of  Society  will  not  suffer  Men  any  longer  to  be  Angular,  in 
Person  or  in  Principle.  Society  is  a  Nurse  pinning  around  her 
Infants  the  Clothes  of  Convention  :  and  since  the  Garments  may  be 
pinned  to  Flesh  instead  of  together.  Woe  unto  the  Angular  Babies. 
Amputate  therefore  the  Angles  of  your  Originalities :  become  a  Totus 
Teres.  Thus  we  who  are  sane  may,  by  Precept  and  Example,  soon 
reduce  Man  to  Mathematics.  His  X  will  become  a  fixed  Quantity. 
The  Y  of  his  originality  will  be  eliminated:  we  shall  be  Machine- 
made,  Warranted,  a  Stereotyped  Edition:  and  Mr  Babhage  will  be 
summoned  Spiritualistically  to  calculate  to  a  Nicety  any  Action  of 
the  Unit  or  the  Aggregate  Man. 

By  such  a  Course  of  Life  as  I  have  described,  one  might  fairly 
hope  to  escape  an  Asylum  to  the  end  of  one's  Days,  if  it  were  not  for 
two  Reasons.  First,  that  Insanity  has  already  been  shewn  to  be 
increasing  with  the  Propagation  of  the  Species,  and  will  therefore  in 
a  Finite  Time  devour  us  all.  Secondly,  because  when  the  Maniacs 
get  the  Mastery,  they  will  infallibly  incarcerate  the  Sound.  For 
Madness  is  after  all  a  Matter  of  Majorities  and  Definitions.  Happy 
will  he  be  who  shall  hit  the  Mark  of  Time  in  changing  Sides. 

B. 
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' '  From  hence  to  Fra)ice  shall  we  convey  you  safe, 
And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  Seas 
To  give  you  gentle  Pass." — Shakespe.\re. 


O  not  suppose  from  my  Motto,  gentle  Reader,  that  I  mean  to 
lay  before  you  this  Morning  the  Prospectus  of  any  Tunnel 
or  Bridge  Company  that  announces  the  Alleviation  of  the 
Miseries  of  crossing  the  Channel.  I  refer  only  to  an  imaginary 
Excursion  into  the  France  of  French  Novels.  Indeed  the  Pleasure 
that  I  derive  from  reading  any  foreign  Book  is  closely  akin  to  the 
Pleasure  I  feel  in  Travelling.  In  Imagination  I  am  away  in  a  Land 
of  strange  Sights  and  Sounds.  I  hear  a  strange  Language,  I  perceive 
a  completely  different  State  of  Society,  different  Ideas  of  Honour,  of 
Morality,  of  Religion.  But  my  foreign  Author  gives  me  one  great 
Advantage  which  not  all  the  Tours  planned,  and  even  commanded,  by 
the  great  Mr  Cook  himself,  could  afford.  I  can  penetrate  into  the 
Homes  of  these  singular  People,  I  can  listen  to  their  familiar  Talk, 
I  can  see  and  understand  the  very  inmost  Motions  of  their  secret 
Souls.  They  can  think  Things  that  no  Englishman  can  think,  they 
can  do  Things  that  no  RjiglisJunan  can  do,  they  have  whole  Sets  of 
Wants  and  Passions  that  no  Englishman  ever  had  or  could  have. 
Thus  even  dull,  or  at  least  not  very  clever  Books,  have  a  peculiar 
Charm.     The  Novels  of  the  Russian   Tourgueneff  are  not  striking; 
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there  is  a  genial  Humour,  but  never  great  Brilliancy  or  marked 
Originality;  yet  the  mere  Fact  that  these  Stories  are  written  by  a 
Russian  about  Russians,  that  the  Author  talks  quite  casually  about 
Serfs  and  Versts,  that  his  Servants  call  him  Father  and  his  Neigh- 
bours John  Son  oi  Alexander,  makes  them  delightful.  Bret  Harte  is 
an  Humourist  of  no  mean  Order,  witness  his  "  Sensation  Novels," 
but  he  owes  his  Fame  to  his  clever  Delineations  of  the  Society  of  the 
Pacific  Slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  Society  where  Bowie  Knives 
and  Derringers  and  Bowers  up  a  Gentleman's  Sleeve  are  possible,  and 
where  every  Man  "bets  his  Pile"  of  veritable  Gold  Dust. 

But  I  take  particular  Pleasure  in  reading  French  Novels.  The 
State  of  Society  in  France  is  not  widely  different  from  the  State  of 
Society  in  England.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  Eyes  the  Streets  of 
Paris,  I  have  dined  at  a  Cafe,  I  have  seen  FrencJi  Students  and 
Soldiers,  Priests  and  Cocottes.  I  know  that  it  is  all  real,  and  that  I 
am  not  reading  of  a  Lilliput.  I  am  moderately  familiar  with  the 
recent  History  of  the  People.  I  can  understand  to  some  Extent  the 
more  delicate  Allusions  of  my  Author.  Besides  there  are  numberless 
French  Novels  of  a  very  high  Class,  and  there  is  no  other  foreign 
Country,  singularly  enough,  which  has  produced  or  is  producing 
many  good  Works  of  Fiction. 

Most  French  Novels  are  unfortunately  directly  or  indirectly 
Immoral.  They  fail  to  exhibit  Vice  in  an  Odious  Light,  and  they 
often  speak  of  it  in  a  careless  Manner.  They  frequently  dwell  with 
evident  Pleasure  on  Scenes  which  an  English  Author  would  shrink 
from  describing;  they  paint  senseless  Debauchery  in  the  most 
glowing  Colours,  and  they  dignify  with  the  noblest  Epithets  the  most 
degraded  Passions  of  our  Nature.  For  such  Conduct  I  have,  of 
course,  no  Excuse  to  offer.  Yet  we  may  reflect  that  the  Office  of  Art 
is  not  to  moralise.  Art  is  good,  and  Preaching  is  good,  but  these  are 
distinct  Gifts,  and  the  Artist  who  always  preaches  inevitably  spoils 
his  Art.  Every  English  Novelist  feels  himself  bound  by  Ancient 
Tradition,  in  Defiance  of  Truth  and  Nature,  to  show  Virtue  always 
triumphant,  Vice  always  defeated;  his  Hero  and  Heroine  are  inevi- 
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tably  brought  to  an  Established  Church  and  sulcnuily  married  before 
the  Close  of  the  regular  Three  Volumes;  his  Villain  is  hanged  or 
repents,  and  Everyone  at  last  is  delightfully  happy  and  rich  and 
respectable.  In  short  the  British  Novelist  must  point  a  Moral  ;  it 
matters  not  so  much  about  adorning  his  Tale. 

That  it  is  a  false  and  utterly  preposterous  Idea  of  the  Office  of 
the  Artist,  to  expect  him  to  devote  his  Energies  to  framing  an 
unmistakeable  Moral,  is  a  Point  I  need  not  discuss.  What  indeed 
is  the  Moral  of  Hiunlct,  of  Ot/uilo,  of  Michael  Aiigelds  Prophets  and 
Sybils,  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  ?  Nay,  even  in  purely  Sacred  Art, 
what  is  the  Moral  of  Paradise  Lost,  or  of  the  Madonna  di  Foligno  / 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Morality  is  a  Matter  of  the  gravest  Import- 
ance, and  that  every  possible  Means  should  be  taken  to  promote  it ; 
but  it  by  no  Means  follows,  as  Macaiday  happily  observes,  that  the 
Royal  Academy  ought  to  unite  with  its  present  Functions  those  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  In  fact  to  read  a 
Book,  or  to  study  any  other  Work  of  Art,  is  very  like  Talking  to  its 
Author ;  and  it  is  an  odious  Truism  that  eternal  Moralising  makes 
a  Man  a  very  wearisome  Companion. 

The  chief  Object  of  French  Novelists  is  their  Story,  purely  as 
a  Work  of  Art.  It  is  their  Business  to  observe  the  Proportions  of 
Nature,  to  show  the  Sequence  of  Cause  and  Effect.  They  endeavour 
to  describe  with  Accuracy  the  working  of  the  Passions,  to  exhibit 
the  Allurements  which  Vice  displays,  to  portray  the  Struggles  of 
Virtue  and  Honour  and  Conscience  resisting  Temptation, — perhaps 
yielding,  perhaps  overcoming  in  the  End. 

With  regard  to  Social  Topics,  French  Novels  throw  a  peculiarly 
curious  Light  on  the  Life  of  Young  Men  in  France.  A  French  Hero 
of  Two  and  Twenty  is  one  of  my  pet  Aversions.  He  is  very  noisy, 
very  little  of  a  Gentleman,  cares  nothing  for  his  Home,  detests  the 
Country,  and  is  violently  fond  of  Paris.  He  is  the  Idol  of  both 
Sexes  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  the  handsomest  Man,  the  best  Dancer, 
the  best  Fencer  ;  profoundly  irreligious,  immoral  to  the  Bottom  of 
his  Heart,  frivolous  and  indolent,  without  a  single  good  Quality  to 
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redeem  him.  He  has  been  brought  up  under  a  Spy  System  all 
his  life.  At  School  his  Teachers  were  set  to  watch  every  Action, 
to  sneak  behind  Doors  and  round  Corners  to  catch  him  at  anything 
Wrong  ;  he  was  made  to  confess  at  Church,  and  when  he  is  grown 
up  the  Government  of  his  Country  watches  him  and  governs  him  till 
he  hates  every  Form  of  Restraint,  and  longs  to  destroy  every  Barrier 
of  Law,  of  Society,  and  of  Religion.  Boys  and  young  Men  in  England 
may  be  but  very  indifferent  honest,  yet  at  the  Bottom  of  their  Hearts 
they  cherish  strong  Feelings  of  chivalrous  Respect  for  Women,  of 
hereditary  Loyalty  to  the  Institutions  of  their  Country,  and  of 
Reverence  for  their  Church  and  their  God.  Much  of  this  Difference 
is  certainly  owing  to  the  Fondness  for  manly  Sports  in  England. 
The  superabundant  Energy  of  Youth  must  be  worked  off  in  some 
Way,  whether  in  France  ox  in  England.  In  the  latter  there  is  Boating 
and  Cricket  at  School  and  College,  Riding  and  Shooting  at  Home. 
In  France  there  are  no  Games  at  School,  and  at  the  University 
there  is  no  Means  of  popular  Distinction  but  by  casting  away  every 
Remnant  of  Reverence  (the  Soul,  says  Carlyle,  of  all  Religion  that 
has  ever  been  among  Men,  or  ever  will  be),  and  becoming  the  Leader 
of  Riot  and  Profligacy.  The  Class  of  Young  Men  who  make  England 
famous  for  their  Boat-Races,  their  Cricket-Matches,  and  their  Pedes- 
trian Feats,  make  France  notorious  for  their  shameless  Mode  of  Life. 
There  is  one  common  Mistake  with  regard  to  France,  which 
French  Novels  do  much  to  correct,  and  which  it  is  well  to  notice. 
Because  Paris  is  corrupt,  and  because  the  Heroes  of  the  Latin 
Quarter  are  despicable  Profligates,  it  is  often  concluded  that  all 
France  is  equally  degraded.  No  Belief  can  be  more  erroneous.  In 
no  Country  is  there  more  steady  useful  Industry,  in  no  Country  is 
there  a  more  respectable,  excellent,  well-conducted  middle  Class. 
But  I  might  Tattle  through  a  whole  Four  Pages  on  French  Family 
Relations,  so  that  I  will  venture  no  further  upon  them. 

Y. 
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"It  were  as  good  a  Deed  as  to  Drink." — Sh.\kespeare. 


IHE  Other  Night  I  chanced  to  be  with  a  Friend  in  the  Great 
Court  of  Trinity  College,  when  I  was  attracted  by  a  loud 
rattling  Sound  in  the  Corner  of  the  Quadrangle  near  the 
Postern  Gate.  We  walked  round  thither,  and  found  Henry  Spadger 
of  Magdalene,  seated  in  the  small  yellow  Coach  that  fetches  Ladies  to 
and  fro  the  Master's  Lodge,  and  drawn  at  a  brisk  Trot  over  the  rough 
Stones  by  Four  or  Five  of  his  Acquaintance.  One  of  these  merry 
Gentlemen  falling  down,  the  Rest  carried  him  away  to  his  Rooms, 
just  in  Time  to  Elude  the  Porters  as  they  hurried  up.  Mr  Spadger 
was  detained  within  by  a  long  and  unsuccessful  Search  for  the  Handle 
of  the  Door ;  whom  the  Guardians  of  the  College  Peace,  with  great 
Sternness,  accosted:  but,  finding  him  not  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction, 
they  besought  him  earnestly  to  go  a-pleasuring  elsewhere,  which  he 
presently  did. 

My  Companion,  who  by  the  bye,  was  none  other  than  Charlie 
Highandry  (the  Author  of  the  Georgics),  was  happily  not  intimate 
with  the  Looks  of  Harry  Spadger;  so  we  both  fell  to  laughing 
heartily  at  an  Incident  which,  despite  all  Respect  for  my  Friend 
from  Magdalene,  was  at  once  Ludicrous  and  Distressing.  It  takes 
me  a  long  Time  to  gather  up  my  Wits  for  any  deep  Reflection,  so 
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I  expressed  my  Surprise  that  any  Beings  not  destitute  of  Reason 
should  seek  Pleasure  in  such  a  very  singular  Form.  Highandry 
arrested  me  at  once.  He  asked  me  if  I  really  did  suppose  these 
Young  Men  had  played  their  Feat  with  a  View  to  Pleasure.  I  said 
I  thought  it.  "  Far  from  it,"  said  he,  "  I  consider  this  to  be  a  true 
and  noteworthy  Instance  of  that  Kind  of  Moral  Action,  which  the 
Stagyrite  calls  by  the  Name  of  Encrgcia  ;  to  wit,  an  Action  performed 
simply  for  that  Action's  Sake,  without  any  further  Aim  at  all.  I 
have  long  been  beating  my  Brain  and  searching  Books  of  Casuistry 
for  such  an  Example,  and  have  failed.  You  are  to  know  indeed 
that  lately  at  some  able  and  learned  Lectures  upon  the  Ethics,  our 
Assistant  Tutor  gravely  proposed  Getting  Drunk  as  a  Sample  of 
such  Moral  Actions.  But  I  disagree  with  him  ;  for  I  am  given  to 
understand  by  a  Friend  of  mine  at  Trinity  Hall  that,  whenever  he 
gets  Drunk  at  a  Boating  Supper  or  a  Degree  Dinner,  he  has  One 
of  Two  Ends  before  him, — either  to  keep  others  Company,  or  Pleasure; 
the  last  being  the  more  common  and  more  cogent  Reason." 

My  Friend  further  explained  to  me  that  their  feeling  Pleasure, 
while  they  were  so  engaged,  was  no  Objection  ;  for,  on  the  same 
Grounds,  you  might  impute  a  most  unworthy  Motive  to  the  late 
Mr  Pcabody  or  to  Lady  Burdett-Coiitts,  inasmuch  as  doubtless  they 
felt  (or  feel)  great  Pleasure  at  the  Sight  of  each  new  commodious 
Street  or  stately  Market,  raised  by  their  Bounty  for  the  Comfort 
of  the  Poor.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  Pleasure  of  being  inside 
that  sacred  little  Equipage  was  intoxicating :  he  had  never  seen  it 
in  his  Life  without  a  hearty  Desire  to  ride  in  it.  Yet  even  this 
mental  Pleasure  (he  conceived)  would  be  well  nigh  outbalanced  by 
the  severe  bodily  Pain  of  Motion  over  those  great  round  Boulders, 
which  insult  his  Court  by  a  faint  Resemblance  to  decent  Paving  ; 
while  the  Fear  of  a  terrible  Vengeance,  and  his  Impotence  to  stop 
the  excited  Team,  would  greatly  mar  what  enjoyment  might  be 
had.  Pleasure  therefore — so  he  argued — was  rather  the  accidental 
Companion  of  the  Action,  than  the  Final  Cause. 
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I  then  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  same  Account  might  perhaps 
be  rendered  in  the  case  of  Drinking;  but  my  Theory  could  not  be 
tolerated.  The  Persons  who  take  kindly  to  Drink  are  to  be  divided — 
according  to  Charlie  Highandry — into  Three  Classes,  but  over  all  of 
them  Pleasure  is  Sovereign  Lady  and  Queen.  Your  fine  Gentleman 
goes  on  sipping  your  Lafittc  or  Maraschino,  to  gratify  the  Pleasures 
of  a  nice  and  learned  Taste.  The  swinked  Hedgcr  at  the  Tavern 
deluges  his  Throat  with  half  a  Hogshead  of  Ale,  for  he  finds  an 
acute  Pleasure  of  Touch,  as  the  descending  Liquid  titillates  the 
Nerves,  like  the  Glutton  in  Aristotle  who  thanked  God  his  Gullet  was 
longer  than  a  Crane's.  The  Husband  of  a  scolding  Slut  takes  to 
drinking  anything  he  can  get,  because,  more  to  Hand  than  Sleep 
and  less  venturesome  than  Suicide,  it  gives  him  for  a  Season  the 
Pleasure  of  Unconsciousness.  So  in  all  Three  Cases,  the  Man  does 
not  aim  at  Getting  Drunk  (which  would  constitute  an  Energeid)  but 
either  at  the  Pleasure  of  getting  Drunk,  or  at  the  Pleasure  of  Being 
Drunk. 

For  my  own  Part,  I  should  have  taken  as  a  Myth  any  Story  of  a 
Cambridge  Man  getting  Drunk  in  order  to  keep  others  Company,  but 
Highandry  tells  me  he  has  it  on  very  good  Authority  that  Men  often 
do  so.  He  says  it  is  frequently  on  this  Wise.  A  young  Fellow  who 
is  not  accustomed  to  much  Wine  and  does  not  care  for  it,  falling 
among  a  Fast  Set,  will  pretend  to  as  much  Acquaintance  with  the 
Subject  as  his  Companions,  and  will  think  he  shows  himself  an  Out- 
sider or  (as  our  Fellow  Students  at  Bonn  would  say)  a  FucJis,  if  he 
does  not  consume  as  much  Champagne.  This  is  perhaps  a  pardonable 
Weakness,  like  the  Weakness  of  those  Freshmen,  Avho  think  they  will 
look  like  Senior  Men,  if  only  they  rend  their  Gowns  and  dock  their 
Tassels  and  extract  or  smash  the  Board  inside  their  Caps.  If  I  might 
add  to  my  Paternal  one  Word  more,  I  should  say  to  all  Freshmen: 
Never  try  to  look  anything  else  but  Fresh,  for  it  is  far  the  pleasantest 
Thing  you  can  appear:  a  precocious  Freshman  is  as  hateful  as  an 
Enfant  Terrible. 
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The  Conduct  of  a  Connoisseur  at  Dinner  often  makes  me  think  he 
is  engaged  in  a  great  War  with  all  the  Wines  and  Liquors  in  the 
House;  that  he  has  vowed  to  overcome  them  all,  or  perish  in  the 
Struggle.  Like  a  skilful  General,  he  makes  his  Antagonist  divide 
his  Forces;  for  otherwise  he  knows  he  must  fail  at  once.  The  most 
stubborn  Part  of  the  Fighting  is  in  the  wSiege  of  Bordeaux  after 
Dinner,  or  in  the  Capture  of  the  more  antiquated  Stronghold  of 
Oporto.  But  before  this  Time,  he  is  already  half  worn  out  by  travers- 
ing the  Dry  Country  of  Champagne,  and  has  suffered  great  Losses 
from  the  heavy  Batteries  of  Burton  ;  while  again  and  again  he  has  to 
endure  sharp  Skirmishes  with  General  Sherry's  lightarmed  Troops. 
If  ever  he  is  forced  to  succumb,  he  makes  up  his  Mind  to  fall  with  a 
good  Grace  and  not  to  lose  his  Manners  or  his  Self-Respect  under  the 
Trial : — at  least,  so  I  gather  from  a  Remark  of  Harry  Spadgers  made 
to  me  the  other  Day.  He  was  telling  me  of  a  great  Orgy  in  which 
he  had  been  a  moderate  Partaker,  and  his  powerful  Narration  wrung 
from  me  an  Expression  of  Displeasure  and  Astonishment.  His 
Answer  was:  'You  know,  they  were  none  of  them  what's  called 
Beastly  Drunk:  the  Worst  of  'em  could  lie  on  the  Ground  without 
holding  on.' 

A. 
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"  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the  same  Breed  that,  I  know,  the  Drossy  Age  dotes  on) 
only  got  the  Tune  of  the  Time  and  Outward  Habit  of  Encounter,  a  kind  of  yesty  Collection 
which  carries  them  through  and  through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed  Opinions." — Shakesp. 


Y  Readers  will  remember  that  in  one  Number  last  Term  I  took 
Occasion  by  the  characteristic  Letter  of  young  Jack  Spadger 
to  make  a  iow  Remarks  about  Slang.  It  was  to  the  Ethics 
of  Slang,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  I  then  confined  myself ;  to-day 
I  shall  treat  of  its  Natural  History  ;  or  at  least  I  shall  endeavour 
truly  to  define  it.  For  a  true  Definition  and  Description  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with.  I  have  often  been  present  in  Companies 
of  Young  Ladies,  not  of  the  Species  that  ape  foolish  Men,  but  of  the 
proper  Sort,  when  some  One  of  them  has  used  a  Word  which  Ano- 
ther, more  prudishly  inclined,  has  objected  to  for  being  Slang;  though 
to  me  the  poor  Word  has  seemed  tame  enough  but  not  otherwise 
objectionable.  However,  a  Discussion  has  arisen  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  Slang  ;  but  both  parties  seemed  agreed  that  if  it  ZK.'as,  it 
could  not  be  admitted. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  Need  of  a  Definition  I  shall  tell  you 
a  little  Story  about  a  great  Friend  of  mine,  by  whose  ingenious  Wit 
the  Readers  of  the  Tatler  are  often  Gainers.  Soon  after  he  had 
arrived  at  a  Country  House  where  he  had  come  to  stay,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Children  of  the  Family,  who  exclaimed   in  Chorus, 
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"  Please  Mr  A.  may  we  say  '  Bosh,'  because  we  musn't  talk  Slang 
while  you're  here  Constance  says,  because  you  don't  like  it."  He 
replied  very  promptly:  "My  Dears,  you  may  say  'Bosh,'  for  it  is  a 
good  Persian  Word,  and  '  Humbug,'  for  it  is  a  good  English  Word, 
and  'Bunkum,'  for  it  is  a  good  American  Word."  Yet  according  to 
Purists  every  one  of  these  Words  would  be  I  suppose  forbidden,  since 
each  of  them  has  a  Place  in  the  Slaiig  Dictionary. 

What  then  shall  be  our  Rule .-'  Whom  shall  we  make  our  Guide  .-* 
Some  would  answer :  Every  Word  is  Slang  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  good  English  Dictionaries.  But  I  cannot  feel  content  to 
endow  this  Class  of  Authors  with  such  unlimited  Power.  And  you 
too,  gentle  Reader,  if  you  had  ever  seen  in  the  Flesh  the  Author  of  a 
Dictionary,  would  be  convinced,  little  as  you  may  now  be  able  to 
conceive  it  possible,  that  after  all  they  too  are  Mortal.  Besides,  what 
a  Knowledge  we  should  require  of  the  Insides  of  our  Dictionaries — a 
Knowledge  transcending  the  Powers  of  all  but  a  few  patient  Souls  ! 
No,  we  must  seek  a  Rule  better  founded  in  Reason  and  more  easy  of 
Application.  And  perhaps  this  will  be  most  surely  obtained  by  first 
inquiring  a  little  into  the  Nature  of  our  Subject.  Now  I  am  prepared 
to  maintain,  if  a  little  Reflection  does  not  make  it  obvious,  that  Slang 
is  the  Concretion  of  Small  Jokes,  and  that  the  Tendency  of  the 
Human  Mind  which  generates  it  is  the  Desire  to  earn  a  cheap  Repu- 
tation for  Wit.  I  mean  that  just  as  Metaphors  of  a  Kind  striking  to 
the  General  after  a  While  pass  into  Common  Language,  so  Slang 
is  composed  of  Jokes  which  have  become  commonly  known  and 
Words  round  which  humorous  Associations  gather;  and  that  as  those 
who  desire  to  be  thought  Fine  Writers,  but  can  invent  no  new 
Images  of  their  own,  stuff  their  Sentences  with  these  current  Meta- 
phors, so  those  who  desire  to  be  thought  Witty,  but  have  not  in 
themselves  the  Wherewithal,  try  to  give  Poignancy  to  their  Speech 
with  current  Jokes. 

Besides  Jokes  proper,  some  Slang  Words  have  been  derived  even 
from  recognised  European  Tongues ;  for  whatsoever  is  Strange  is  to 
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the  Vulgar  provocative  of  Laughter.  An  endless  Number  has  been 
furnished  by  the  Languages  of  droll  and  picturesque  Races  ;  as  by 
the  Lingo  of  Negroes  and  Coolies,  the  Cingari  or  Gipsy  Dialect  and 
\\\&  BesrCiiys  Lanirua^e.  Words  from  such  Sources  are  loved  because 
they  summon  up  the  entertaining  Recollection  of  those  who  commonly 
speak  them.  'Slang'  itself  means  originally  Gipsy  Talk,  for  which 
'  Gibberish'  is  another  Synonyme.  A  few  other  familiar  Words  from 
the  same  are  'pall,'  'mull,'  'Tanner'  (^from  Gipsy  'tawno'  meaning 
'little,'  'thin'),  'Cur'  (from  '  Chur^  a  Thief)  and  'rum.'  The  last 
Word  meant  in  Gipsy  'good  ;'  it  passed  by  an  easy  Transition  to  its 
present  Use,  droll,  queer,  amusing  being,  according  to  the  Ideas  of 
Convivial  Persons,  the  Essential  Qualities  of  a  'good  '  Fellow. 

The  Beggars'  Language,  called  Cant,  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  by  Thieves  and  Beggars  for  the  Object  of  con- 
versing with  Secresy.  But  it  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  regard 
it  as  a  Patois  formed  of  Words  picked  up  from  Foreign  Sailors, 
Showmen,  and  Organ-Grinders,  and  of  Provincialisms  learnt  by 
Tramps  in  their  Travels.  But  however  this  may  be  it  is  certain  that 
a  large  Portion  of  Slang  is  derived  from  Cant,  it  being  considered 
facetious  to  use  Phrases  borrowed  from  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Pavement." 

Besides  the  Motive  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  there  is 
another  that  comes  in  to  promote  the  Use  of  the  Slang  of  limited 
Sections  of  Society  ;  such  as  that  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  Army, 
the  Universities  and  Fashion.  P^or  I  think  it  is  not  uncharitable 
to  say  that  Men  often  use  such  Slang  as  this  in  Order  to  make  known 
to  the  Chance  Listener  that  they  are  Members  of  such  and  such 
distinguished  Societies.  Or  perchance  it  is  from  Self-Complacency. 
To  hear  themselves  use  Language  which  is  a  Proof  of  their  Know- 
ledge of  Life  reminds  them  in  a  flattering  Way  of  their  Personal 
Advantages. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  some  Words  which  must  be 
called  Slang,  since  they  would  be  beneath  the  Dignity  of  Written 
Discourse,  are  much  more  Expressive  and  Vigorous  than  any  others 
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which  could  be  found  to  convey  the  same  Meaning.  In  such  Cases 
it  would  be  Folly  to  sacrifice  Force  to  Pedantic  Propriety.  For 
Instance,  it  has  well  been  said,  that  without  the  Word  "Bosh"  we 
should  be  at  a  Loss  how  to  characterise  much  that  we  hear  every 
Day.  But  the  larger  Part  of  Slang,  which  (to  borrow  a  Phrase  of  Mr 
Disraeli's)  is  a  "  Resource  of  the  Forcible  Peebles,"  and  takes  its  Rise 
in  either  of  the  unworthy  Motives  above  alluded  to,  should  be  ex- 
punged altogether.  Here  then  we  have  arrived  at  a  simple  Rule  for 
the  Choice  of  Words  in  our  Speech,  and  a  little  Intelligence  will 
suffice  to  apply  it. 

A  similar  Principle  holds  in  other  Things  besides  Wit.  If  you 
aim  at  the  Poetical  Style,  whether  in  Prose  or  Verse,  above  all 
Things  eschew  hackneyed  Poetical  Words  and  Incrusted  Metaphors. 
If  you  have  any  New  and  Lively  Images  of  your  own,  they  will  pass 
fur  far  more  when  set  even  in  the  barest  Prose.  Amid  a  Glut  of 
base  Ones  they  suffer  from  the  General  Depreciation.  So  again  in 
Elocution  I  think  the  first  Rule  should  be,  Reject  all  Unnecessary 
Emphasis.  When  that  has  been  done  much  slighter  Inflections  of 
the  Voice  will  suffice  for  what  has  really  to  be  marked,  shaded  off  so 
as  not  to  jar  upon  the  Ear. 

N. 
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"  Mugire  adytis  Cortina  reclusis." — Virgil. 


HAVE  received  the  followini,^  Epistle  from  a  Correspondent, 
and  give  it  a  Place  in  my  Paper  for  To-day,  partly  to  mani- 
fest my  Compassion  for  the  poor  Young  Gentleman,  and 
partly  in  the  Hope  that  the  Pleasure  of  seeing  himself  in  Print  may 
afford  some  Alleviation  however  slight  to  the  Sufferings  therein 
described. 

"  Dear  Mr  Tatler, 
"  Ever  since  I  have  been  in  Cambridge  this  Term  (my  Ouestion- 
"  ist's  Term  you  know),  I  have  been  so  wretched  you  can't  imagine — 
"  I  really  think  you  would  hardly  know  me  if  you  met  me  in  the 
"  Streets.  Whenever  I  try  to  read  (which  of  course  is  now  absolutely 
"  necessary)  I  see  the  Word  TRIPOS  in  flaming  Letters  all  across  the 
"  Page  or  wherever  I  turn  my  Eyes — and  perhaps  worst  of  all  when  I 
"  try  to  shut  them.  The  same  Nightmare  follows  me  to  my  Coach, 
"  and  even  in  Hall  the  Dishes  remind  me  of  Liddcll  and  Scott  and  of 
"the  Notes  to  Aristophanes.  I  cannot  even  take  a  Chair  without 
"  wondering  whether  it  is  a  Sella  or  a  Soliiwi,  while  the  hard  Seats  at 
"  Dinner  remind  me  of  Crude  Forms.  If  I  but  go  into  the  Town  the 
"  Topography  of  Rome  is  brought  before  me  by  the  Senate-House 
"  and  Petty  Cury.  Even  on  Sunday  I  cannot  go  to  the  University 
"  Sermon  without  watching  the  Junior  Examiner  wistfully,  to  see 
"  whether   he  looks    as   if  he  had  been  setting  Lyrics  or  Elegiacs, 
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''  Aristotle  or  Aristophanes.  I  have  never  experienced  anything  of  the 
"  Kind  since  the  dreadful  Days  when  I  was  preparing  for  my  Second 
"  Attempt  at  the  Extra  Subjects,  when  I  couldn't  take  a  Glass  of 
"  Wine  with  my  Private  Tutor  without  his  begging  me  to  assign  the 
"  Poker  or  the  Nutcrackers  to  their  proper  Class  of  Levers — so  rigidly 
"  connected  was  Reading  with  Recreation.  That  charitable  Physician 
"  Doctor  Crajie  has  quite  despaired  of  my  Case,  unless  you  or  one  of 
"  your  Correspondents  can  come  to  my  Assistance.  One  Gleam  of 
"  Hope  yet  remains.  I  know  what  great  Influence  your  Remarks  of 
"last  Term  have  had  in  rusticating  the  Barbarism  "Varsity"  from 
"  University  Conversation.  Can  you  not,  Sir,  as  Censor  of  Bad 
"  Language,  impose  a  Penalty  on  the  Use  of  the  obnoxious  Word 
"  Tripos?  Such  an  Interference  with  Respect  to  the  Degree  of 
"  Bachelorhood  could  not,  I  am  sure,  be  less  successful  than  a  Tax  on 
"  Matchmaking.     Do  what  you  can,  I  entreat  you,  and  oblige 

"  Your  Disconsolate  and  much  altered  Admirer, 

"  Prometheus  Grimm." 

My  Readers  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  most  pitiful  Case. 
My  poor  Friend  is  clearly  suffering  from  a  premature  Attack  of  Tripos 
Fever,  accelerated  no  doubt  by  the  late  Change  in  the  Weather  and  in 
the  Subjects  for  the  Classical  Examination.  I  pity  the  Poor  Man  with 
all  my  Heart,  though  I  cannot,  I  fear,  sympathize  properly  with  him 
in  his  Sufferings,  for  in  my  own  Year  I  never  experienced  Inconveni- 
ence but  slightly  from  this  Epidemic :  and  then  I  think  it  was  not  the 
virulent  Tripos  Fever  but  only  a  milder  Sort  of  Tripoid.  The  Symp- 
toms in  my  Case  manifested  themselves  chiefly  in  a  general  Uneasi- 
ness and  Restlessness,  a  Sort  of  hivitiis'  Dance,  especially  in  the 
Mornings  and  Evenings  of  January  and  February,  which  obliged  me 
to  spend  a  large  Portion  of  my  Time  in  the  Rooms  of  my  Friends, 
whose  Sympathy  and  Advice  I  eagerly  courted ;  and  each  of  them 
prescribed  some  one  or  more  Books  or  Lists  of  Passages  likely  to  be 
set  in  the  Examination — so  that  at  no  other  Period  in  my  University 
Career   have  my   Rooms  contained   so  large  a   Stock  of  borrowed 
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Volumes;  many  of  which  I  received  with  the  Pages  uncut,  and 
returned  in  the  same  Condition  to  their  Owners.  But  although  both 
of  these  Disorders,  which  prove  to  be  at  once  Epidemic  and  Con- 
tagious, have  affected  a  large  Proportion  of  the  Residents  in  Cam- 
bridge, they  appear  completely  to  have  baffled  Physicians  hitherto. 
This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  large  Number  of  Sufferers,  which 
increases  yearly  rather  than  diminishes,  but  also  from  the  Variety  of 
the  Remedies  prescribed.  My  Friend  Harry  Spadgcr  (who  has  had 
some  Years'  Experience  as  a  Candidate  for  an  University  Degree) 
recommended  Total  Abstinence  from  Reading  and  complete  Rest  for 
the  Brain ;  while  I  am  told  that  Charlie  HigJiandry  is  now  an  Advo- 
cate for  Liberal  and  Varied  Intellectual  Diet,  and  advises  his  Ac- 
quaintance by  no  Means  to  neglect  the  History  Paper  or  Professor 
PfliigMs  valuable  Remarks  '  on  certain  Peculiarities  of  the  Second 
Person  Plural  of  the  Paulo-post-Fiitiirum  in  the  Sabello-Oscan  Lan- 
guage.' Fiiinosus  commends  the  rustic  Employment  of  burning 
Weeds,  while  Naso  urges  Smokers  to  break  themselves  of  the  Habit 
incontinently,  'because  you  cannot  take  Tobacco  in  the  Senate- 
House  you  know.'  For  my  own  Part  I  do  not  think  I  can  improve 
upon  the  Advice  of  that  shrewd  good  Man  the  late  Mr  Charles  Simeon, 
who  said  to  a  Student  whom  he  thought  to  be  something  too  sedentary 
in  his  Habits — *  I  am  sure,  my  young  Friend,  that  your  Place  in  the 
Tripos  depends  very  much  upon  the  Care  you  take  of  the  third 
Milestone  out  of  Cambridge.  If  you  go  there  every  Afternoon  and 
see  that  no  one  has  abstracted  it  in  the  Night,  and  if  you  walk  all 
round  it  to  see  that  nobody  has  been  playing  Tricks  with  it  on  the 
other  Side,  I  can  assure  you  you  will  not  only  feel  more  easy  in  your 
Mind  when  you  are  sitting  in  the  Senate-House,  but  will  find  yourself 
at  least  three  Places  higher  on  the  List  than  you  would  otherwise 
have  done.'  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  my  Friend  Prometheus 
were  to  follow  this  most  sound  Advice  he  would  find  more  Relief  than 
from  all  the  Prescriptions  of  Dr  Crane. 

But  in  Order  that  he  may  not  have  to  complain  of  me  as  though 
I  had  slighted  his  Request,  I  will  add  that  I  consider  it  to  be  a  most 
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reasonable  one  and  a  judicious.  And  as  Sir  Oracle  from  my  Editorial 
Tripod  I  make  the  following  Answer.  I  believe  a  Man  would  do 
well  never  to  mention  the  Tripos  but  by  a  Periphrasis.  For  myself 
I  have  for  the  last  Year  or  two  in  speaking  to  sensitive  Patients 
made  a  Practice  of  conveying  my  Meaning  by  Gesticulation,  by 
Winks,  Nods,  and  Becks.  My  Friend  P erpiisilhis  informs  me  that 
there  is  nothing  which  answers  this  Purpose  so  well  as  a  '  Wreathed 
Smile ' — the  more  wreathed  (he  says)  the  better :  but  though  this 
is  all  very  well  for  a  Dilettante  like  himself  who  can  give  his  Time 
to  the  Thing,  it  requires  many  Mornings  spent  before  the  Mirror  to 
acquire  anything  like  Proficiency  in  the  Manoeuvre.  So  for  ordinary 
Beings  I  should  recommend  some  new  System  of  Nomenclature 
which  might  be  changed  from  Time  to  Time,  with  Regard  shown 
to  the  Eternal  Fitness  of  Things,  in  Order  not  to  incur  a  Danger 
similar  to  that  which  we  would  avoid.  Thus  for  Instance  while  the 
awful  Event  is  still  in  the  dim  Distance  we  might  speak  of  it  reve- 
rently as  the  Digamma :  a  little  later,  while  still  a  Matter  of  Doubt 
to  us  and  of  Inexperience,  we  might  call  it  the  Panklibanon  or  Opoponax 
or  any  other  mysterious  and  dark  Appellation.  By  and  by,  when 
in  common  Conversation  it  began  to  be  generally  on  the  Tapis,  it 
might  perhaps  be  not  altogether  inappropriately  designated  the 
Kaviptidicon.  Anon  when  our  Names  have  been  sent  in  by  the 
Prselectors  and  the  Lists  of  Candidates  are  printed,  we  might  speak 
gently  of  the  Sansflcctiun  or  the  Inevitable ;  while  just  when  it  is 
'  coming  out,'  I  can  think  of  no  more  suitable  Designation  than  the 
Ozokcrit.  A  more  perfect  Calendar  might  easily  be  constructed 
by  any  Philanthropist  with  a  Taste  for  the  Thing.  To  the  Notice 
of  such  Persons  I  commend  the  Subject,  hoping  soon  to  see  this 
important  Question  more  ably  and  exhaustively  handled  : 

'  So  Minutes,  Hours,  Days,  Weeks,  Months  and  Years, 
Would  bring  white  Hairs  unto  a  quiet  Grave.' 

X.A. 


Cambridge ;  published  by  E.  Joluison,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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Das  Xeiies  i.-^t  niclit  Treu,   uiul  das  Treues  ist  nicht  Neu." — Lessing. 


E,  the  Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Members  of  this  Univer- 
sity, are  a  much  misrepresented  Body.  I  take  that  to  be  a 
Fact,  because  I  so  often  hear  the  most  astonishing  Ideas 
expressed  by  Outsiders  as  to  the  Modes  and  Manners  of  our  Life  here. 
One  seems  to  think  us  an  unpractical  Race  of  Book  Worms  ;  another 
a  Mass  of  Luxury  and  Sloth  ;  another  a  mere  Club  for  the  Promotion 
of  Athletic  Sports  of  various  Kinds  ;  and  so  on.  The  Truth,  that  we 
contain  Specimens  of  all  these  Classes  and  arc  not  absorbed  b}'  an)', 
is  never  very  clearly  recognised,  I  think.  However,  we  may  gene- 
rally thank  Individual  Members  of  our  Bod}-  for  this  Misconception. 
It  is  they,  who  in  their  Tales  of  University  Life  are  apt  to  impress 
the  Notion  of  Cambridge  being  entirely  devoted  to  their  particular 
Pursuit,  whatever  it  may  be.  And  of  all  Offenders  in  this  Point,  the 
Writers  of  University  Novels  are  perhaps  the  most  misleading. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  Remark  from  ha\ing  latel}-  perused,  not 
(I  confess)  with  Admiration,  a  Work  by  one  calling  himself  Martin 
Legrand,  and  entitled  "  The  Cambridge  Frcshuian ;  or,  Memoirs  of 
Mr  Golightly."  This  flippant  and  empty  Novel  would  scarcely  have 
called  for  serious  Notice,  were  it  not  somewhat  worth  while  to  point 
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out  that  where  it  ceases  to  be  simply  inane  and  a  Representation  of 
Nothing,  it  becomes  a  Slander  upon  the  University  Life,  which  it 
pretends  to  picture.     Not  a  very  foul  or  scurrilous  Slander  indeed  : 
Mr  Legrand's  Genius  is  of  a  mild  and  milky  Character  ;  and  when 
attempting  to  represent  some   of  his  Heroes  as  Fast  Men,   he  has 
simply  succeeded   in   making  them   silly  and   vulgar.     If  we  are  to 
believe  Mr  Legrand,   it  seems   quite   a   common    Mode   among  such 
Undergraduates,  upon  being  introduced  to  a  Freshman,  to  call  him  a 
'  Pretty  Innocent'  for  knowing  nothing  of  '  next  Year's  Dcrb}\    and 
then  to  take  Advantage  of  such  Ignorance  by  attempting  to  persuade 
him    into   some    ridiculous   Bet.     It    also   appears,   according  to  this 
Author,   to   be   the   invariable    Custom    at    Trinity, — for   under   the 
flimsy  Disguise  of  Skivimery  he  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  College  he 
means, — to  screw  up  the  Door  of  some  one  Undergraduate  or  more 
every  Night;  to  play  Practical  Jokes  with  his  Clothes;  and  otherwise 
render  his  Term  at  Cambridge  as  unpleasant  and  uneasy  to  him  as 
possible.     Mr  Golightly  indeed    is   subjected   to  still  greater  Misfor- 
tunes; for  in  Addition  to  the  above  Inconveniences  he  is  involved  in 
his  first  Term   by   the  Machinations   of  his   Friends  in  a  ridiculous 
Intrigue   with   a   Shopkeeper's  Daughter,   and  a  Sham  Duel  with  a 
brother   Undergraduate  ;    besides   being  the  Victim   of  a   lying  and 
thievish   Gyp,   and   an   incurable    Drunkard  as  a  Bedmaker.     These 
Tales  are  indeed  false  Representations  of  Life  in  Cambridge,  besides 
being  feebly  and  ineffectively  told;  but  the- most  conspicuous  Part  of 
the  whole  is  the  total  Want  of  Originality.     The  entire  Book  is  a 
faint  Reflection  of  our  old  Friend  Verdant  Green,  whose  Adventures 
made  much  Laughter  in  our  more  youthful  Days.     Even  Mrs  Greens 
parting   Injunction   to    Verdant  to   be   careful    to    wear    his    Flannel 
Waistcoats  when  the  Weather  grew  Cold,  is  faithfully  reproduced  by 
Mrs  Golightly.     There  is  the  old  Lecture  Scene,  too ;  and  the  inevi- 
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table  Man  with  the  Dazvgs  and  Rats:  and  a  general  Feebleness  of 
Character  pervading  the  Hero,  which  is  wholly  Verdant  Green  Revived. 
As  for  Incidents  in  the  Book,  those  that  are  good  are  neither  new  nor 
well  told.     Any  one  who  has  been  in  Cambridge  for  the  last  Five  or 
Six  Years  has  heard  the  Story  of  the  Undergraduate's  Reply  when 
reproved  by  his  Tutor  for  jumping  over  the  College  Railings ;  of  the 
Sham  Duel;  of  the  Geological  Professor  and  his  Shilling  ;  of  the  time- 
honoured  Joke  of  mistaking  the  Pitt  Press  for  the  University  Church ; 
of  the  Freshman's  Solecism    in  walking  with  Gown   and   Umbrella 
(a  very  poor  Joke  when  it  was  new) ;  and  of  the  Dipping  the  Drunken 
Man  in    Trinity  Fountain.     These  are  all  old  and  well-worn  Cam- 
bridge Jokes,  that  have  been  told  Scores  of  Times;  generally  much 
better,  and  seldom   if  ever  worse,  than  Mr  Legrand  has  told  them. 
Let   me  suggest  to  Mr  Legrand,  that  to  write  an  interesting  Novel 
there  is  Need  of  some  Invention,  and  some  Skill  in  making  a  Plot: 
that  to  keep  a  Common  Place  Book  for  old  worn-out  Anecdotes,  and 
then  to  string  them  together  and  relate  them  in  a  slipshod  Way,  as 
happening  all  to  one   Person,  can  hardly  be  considered  a  Work  of 
Genius,  or  indeed  a  Work  worth  doing  at  all.      Let  me  remind  him, 
too,  that  of  all  Things,  perhaps,  to  make  an  University  Novel  inter- 
esting is  the  most  difficult   literary  Feat :    one  that  has  often  been 
tried,  and  never  with  complete  Success.     Fancy  the  thrilling  Interest 
of  a   Book,    the   Dcnoiiment   of  which  chiefly  consists   in  the  Hero 
getting   through    the    Little-Go!     There    is    indeed    a   young    Lady 
introduced  by  the  Way,  towards  the  End  of  Mr  Golightlys  Adven- 
tures, to  whom  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  he  is  Eventually  to  be 
married.     But  she  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  Incident  in 
the  Book,  nor  have  we  the  least  Means  of  knowing  or  caring  what 
she    is   like.     I   therefore  hope  that  if  Mr  Legrand  writes   another 
Novel,  it  will  not  be  one  descriptive  of  University  Life  :  because  in 
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the  first  Place  I  shall  then  not  be  tempted  to  read  it;  and  in  the 
next  Place  the  University  will  be  spared  an  Addition  to  the  Prejudice 
and  Misconception  prevalent  in  the  Country  concerning  her  Manners 
and  Customs. 

I  have  hitherto  rather  spoken  of  Mr  Lcgrand's  Failures.  But 
there  are  some  Points  in  which  he  has  succeeded.  He  has  succeeded 
once  or  twice  in  being  thoroughly  and  rather  offensively  Personal. 
This  is  particularly  the  Case  in  his  Description  of  Lord  Ernest 
Bcanhoo,  and  of  Calipee,  and  in  a  certain  Sketch  at  Nezvviarket.  Of 
the  first,  we  find  the  amazing  Fact  that  Lord  Ernest  in  calling  on 
GoligJitly  "slipped  the  BeauJioo  Pasteboard,  with  the  Beaulioo  Crest 
on  it,  into  the  Letter-Box  in  the  Sported  Door,"  I  wonder  where 
Mr  Legrand  discovered  it  to  be  a  Fashion  of  the  Youthful  Aristocrat 
of  this  University  to  have  his  Cards  printed  with  a  Crest  on  them. 
There  are  two  Ways  of  being  personal  in  a  Work  of  Fiction.  One 
is  by  describing  general  Characteristics,  which  no  one  can  resent, 
because  he  thereby  fits  the  Cap  to  his  own  Head  ;  but  another  is 
by  describing  such  external  Circumstances  as  can  leave  no  Doubt 
as  to  the  Person  meant.  This  latter  is  the  last  Resort  of  a  feeble 
Artist,  who  has  no  skill  in  Delineation  of  Character,  and  no  Com- 
prehension except  of  the  most  manifest  and  conspicuous  Circum- 
stance. I  fear  my  Readers  will  think  that  I  am  writing  to-day  with 
disagreeable  Acidity.  But  they  are  to  consider  that  it  is  because 
of  my  Zeal  for  their  Reputation  and  that  of  our  University.  And 
I  hereby  promise  to  do  the  like  to  all  who  shall  defame  us  and 
Cambridge  by  such  unfaithful  Pictures.  I  have  no  personal  Quarrel 
to  satisfy  with  Mr  Legrand.  Indeed  Martin  Legrand  is  evidently 
a  Nom  de  Plume ;  so  that  I  am  fighting  with  I  know  not  whom. 

S. 
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' '  The  End  aiid  the  Beginning  vex 

"His  Reason;   many  Things  perplex 

"With  Motions,  Checks,  and  Counterchecks."— Tennyson. 

^ROM    out   of  the   great    Score   of   Letters   with   which   the 

Members  newly  added  to  this  our  Body  have  honoured  me, 

il  praying  to  be  instructed  how  they  should  deport  themselves 


in  various  Particulars  of  Life  and  Manners,  I  select  for  consideration 
to-day  one  that  raises  a  Point  of  more  Solid  Interest  than  the  Rest, 
which  are  concerned  chiefly  with  Cases  of  Demeanour  and  what  we 
call  Etiquette;  (as  One  asks  whether  it  be  Lawful  to  wear  a  straw 
Hat  in  his  daily  Walk  ;  Another,  where  he  may  put  his  Umbrella 
when  he  cometh  into  Chapel,  for  that  there  seemeth  to  be  no  suitable 
Place  provided ;  a  Third,  how  soon  it  be  expected  that  he  return 
the  Tutor  his  Invitation  to  Breakfast ;  and  so  on :  which  are  idle 
Questions,  and  savour  of  a  too  nice  Self-Consciousness.) 

"  Good  Mr  Tatler, 
"  I  am  but  lately  come  up  as  a  Freshman,  and  have  begun  to 
"  apply  myself  to  the  Study  of  the  Classics  ;  for  which  the  excellent 
"  Mr  Curricle,  to  whose  Teaching  I  have  been  indebted  for  such 
"  Knowledge  as  I  possess,  informs  me  that  my  Mind  is  not  altogether 
"  Inapt.  And  in  Spite  of  the  many  Interruptions  of  various  Visitors, 
"  who  seem  to  delight  in  breaking  up  the  solid  Hours  of  my  Morning, 
"  and  of  the  Tradesmen's  Boys  who  strcw^  my  Table  with  Bills  ad- 
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"  vertising  their  Wares,  the  Sum  of  my  Ignorance  has  been  slightly 
*'  diminished  since  I  came  into  Residence.  But,  Sir,  this  small  Pro- 
"  gress  has  so  increased  the  Difficulty  of  my  Position  that  almost 
"  in  Despair  I  write  to  you,  trusting  to  your  kindly  Offers  of 
''  Advice  and  Encouragement.  I  know  not  what  to  read.  The 
"  Books  on  which  I  am  at  present  engaged  will  soon  be  finished, 
"and  then  a  very  Infinity  of  Authors  is  arrayed  before  my  Eyes. 
"  So  long  as  Mr  Curricle  had  the  Care  of  my  Education,  he  selected 
"  such  Works  as  I  studied  from  Time  to  Time.  But  now  that  the 
"  Responsibility  of  Selection  rests  with  myself  it  makes  me  almost 
"  Giddy  to  think  where  I  should  begin.  Of  course  I  have  consulted 
"  the  Student's  Guide;  and  as  soon  as  might  be,  in  calling  on  my  Tutor, 
"  I  opened  the  Subject  uppermost  in  my  Mind  ;  but  no  more  definite 
"  Recommendation  did  he  give  than  that  I  should  acquaint  myself 
"  with  Greek  Philosophy  and  the  Latin  Poets.  Instantly  I  ordered 
"  from  Macmillans,  the  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum  and  Stallbaum' s 
'^ Plato,  resolute  to  begin  at  once.  But  my  Heart  sank  when  I  opened 
"  them  and  saw  the  Impossibility  of  ever  getting  through  such 
"Ponderous  Tomes;  and  now  Exery  Day  that  passes  increases  my 
"  Perplexity. 

"  Could  not  you,  Mr  Tatler,  use  your  Influence  with  the  active 
"  Dons  of  your  Acquaintance  to  induce  them  to  offer  Counsel  to  Men 
"  who  may  be  in  such  Straits  as  myself .''  I  cannot  afford  to  read 
**  with  a  Private  Tutor ;  and  indeed  the  College  Lectures,  which 
"  I  admit  are  excellent,  are  sufficient  for  Exercise  in  Composition, 
"  and  to  shew  how  one  should  read.  The  few  Friends  of  mine  who 
"  have  nearly  finished  their  Course  for  the  Tripos  only  bewail  to  me 
"  the  Time  they  wasted  when  they  were  of  my  Standing ;  they 
"  cannot  make  their  Experience  useful  to  us  who  are  beginning. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"  NOVICIUS." 

The  Writer  of  this  Letter  shews  so  honest  a  Desire  to  be  at  his 
Books,  and  such  manifest  Sorrow  in  his  Perplexity,  that  he  cannot  fail 
to  win  Sympathy.     For  my  own  Part  I  confess  that  he  so  moved  me 
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that  I  set  myself  at  once  to  collect  from  my  Friends  such  Advice  as 
might  suit  his  Case,  together  with  an  Addition  of  my  own.  But  as 
my  Directions  were  expressed  at  some  Length,  I  shall  not  weary  my 
Readers  by  transcribing  them  in  this  Place,  but  note  rather  such 
Reflections  as  the  Complaint  of  Novicius  suggests. 

And  first  be  it  observed  that  his  Grievance  is  only  one  Form  of 
that  Infirmity  of  our  Educational  System  which  ,allo\veth  so  broad  a 
Gulf  between  Don  and  Undergraduate,  Teacher  and  Taught.  There 
seems  to  be  herein  a  total  Suspension  of  the  Equation  of  Demand 
and  Supply,  that  while  there  is  on  the  one  Side  a  Body  of  ingenious 
Youth  seeking  Counsel  and  Guidance,  on  the  other,  of  Grave  Tutors 
with  Hands  as  it  were  outstretched  to  offer  it,  no  Union  is  effected 
between  them,  but  a  Shrinking  away  and  Estrangement,  whereby  the 
one  impute  to  the  other  a  false  Reserve  and  are  requited  by  the 
Opinion  of  Distrust  and  Carelessness  to  be  Instructed.  The  Electric 
Current  of  Feeling  between  them  is  Negative  and  causes  them  to  fly 
asunder ;  and  yet  it  is  the  same  Current  which,  reversed,  should  be 
ever  drawing  them  together.  They  are  as  it  were  acting  a  Midsiwuncr 
Night's  Dream,  in  turn  pursuing  and  being  pursued,  but  never  meet- 
ing in  a  Mutual  Helpfulness  ;  till  the  One  be  in  Danger  of  growing 
Selfish,  the  Other  Lawless.  And  the  Loss  is  to  those  who  are  less 
able  to  bear  it,  though  themselves  may  be  unconscious  of  it.  How 
many  a  Life  have  I  seen  wasted  here  that  might  have  been  run  well 
had  it  been  started  well !  The  Wise  Man  said,  "  Of  many  Books 
there  is  no  End  ;"  for  us  it  were  truer  to  say  that  there  is  oftentimes 
no  Beginning  ;  and  that  solely  for  Want  of  such  an  initial  Impulse  as 
Many  would  be  glad  to  Impress.  For  it  is  still  an  Indisputable  Maxim 
that 

cray  ^(t^p  Ti<i  rwv  koX^v  avy)p  ao(f)c<; 

KaXaq  a(f)op/jLa<;,  ov  fiey^  epyov  evrv^elv. 

(I  crave  Pardon  of  the  Commentators  for  my  unauthorised  Altera- 
tion of  the  last  Word  of  the  Distich.) 

For  this  Repulsion  between  the  Elements  that  have  a  natural 
Affinity  for  each  other,  both  are  doubtless  to  be  blamed.  A  Man  in 
the  Pupillary  State  can  never  quite  overcome  the   Dread  which  took 
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Possession  of  him  when  he  paid  his  Introductory  Visit  to  his  Tutor, 
albeit  he  was  then  sheltered  by  the  Presence  of  his  Father  or  Uhcle. 
He  hesitates  to  ask  Assistance  ;  nay  he  even  shuns  all  casual  Inter- 
course with  those  whom  he  would  give  much  to  consult.  I  have  seen 
a  Freshman  walk  nearly  Half  a  Mile  out  of  his  Way  to  avoid  encoun- 
tering the  Master  of  his  College,  and  heard  him  excuse  his  Pusil- 
lanimity on  the  Plea  that  he  liked  not  to  uncover  his  Head  in  the 
open  Air.  As  though  that  Act  of  Courtesy  which  immemorial 
Custom  prescribes  among  us,  could  really  endanger  his  Pulmonary 
Organs!  No  Schoolboy  budges  an  Inch  to  escape  meeting  his  Master; 
it  is  only  with  the  Cap  and  Gown  that  a  Youth  invests  himself  in  a 
Cloke  of  Shyness.  Let  me  urge  my  younger  Readers  to  cast  away 
all  such  foolish  Sensibility,  and  boldly  to  make  their  Wants  known 
to  their  Teachers,  who  are  willing  and  even  eager  to  Advise  them. 
You  cannot  unravel  the  tangled  Skein  of  your  Duties  unless  you  hold 
an  End  to  begin  on  ;  without  it  you  will  soon  fling  up  the  Task  in 
Disgust,  or  cut  your  Thread  so  often  that  the  whole  Piece  at  last  must 
be  either  Disconnected  or  full  of  Knots. 

And  a  Word  to  you  too,  honoured  Tutors  and  Lecturers  of  this 
University ;  Forget  not  that  you  were  young  once.  'Twere  no  bad 
Thing  could  a  Gyp  stand  behind  your  Elbow  each  Morning  at  Break- 
fast, and  say,  "Thou  also.  Irresponsible  Magnate,  wast  a  Freshman 
once  !"  Be  as  dignified  as  you  will ;  Affability  of  Manner  is  not 
demanded  of  you,  it  may  breed  Insincerity  ;  but  entice  to  Confidence, 
and  chill  not  the  Frankness  of  Inexperience.  I  know  your  Self- 
Devotion,  your  patient  Efforts  for  the  Well-being  of  those  intrusted 
to  you  ;  let  them  also  know  it  by  a  less  restricted  Intercourse  with 
you.  Dispel  the  Undergraduate's  Delusion  that  the  P'unction  of  a 
Tutor  is  to  sign  Exeats,  of  a  Dean  to  gate  him  for  neglecting  the 
Chapel  Services.  A  Word  from  your  Lips  may  change  the  Destinies 
of  a  Life ;  may  turn  the  wavering  Scale  for  Good  or  Evil  in  many  a 
Human  Soul.     Truly  as  your  Influence  is  great,   "  so  your  Regard 

should  be." 

W. 
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"Crocodilon  adorat 
Pars  haec,  ilia  pauet  saturam  Serpentibus  Ibin." — ^Juv. 


INTEND  this  Morning's  Paper  as  a  Contribution  towards 
the  Natural  History  of  Scientific  Men.  I  purpose  not  to 
speculate  very  profoundly,  but  to  treat  of  the  Subject  empiri- 
cally, recording  certain  noteworthy  Habits  of  the  Genus,  which  have 
come  under  my  Observation. 

But  first,  lest  Evil  Tongues  should  rail  upon  me  as  an  Enemy  to 
Enlightenment,  I  profess  that  I  have  a  monstrous  Veneration  for 
Science  and  her  Votaries.  I  behold  Professor  Owen  and  Doctor 
Carpenter  with  a  distant  Awe;  and,  without  presuming  out  of  the 
Fulness  of  my  Ignorance  to  offer  any  Opinion  upon  Origin  of  Species 
and  Natural  Selection,  I  look  up  to  Mr  Darwin  as  to  a  most  inge- 
nious Man. 

Nay  I  am  not  myself  quite  without  Claim  to  belong  to  the  Guild. 
For  in  the  Days  of  my  Boyhood,  have  I  not  oftentimes  dammed  the 
Course  of  a  Burn  in  Order  to  work  some  Lilliputian  Watermill, 
artfully  devised  and  constructed  by  myself.?  Have  I  not  as  often 
turned  a  cunningly  wrought  Windmill  by  Means  of  a  Current  from 
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my  Gasburner,  until  warned  by  the  fast  increasing  Foulness  of  the 
Atmosphere  that  an  Explosion  was  imminent?  All  this  I  have  done 
for  Science'  Sake;  and  I  have  tried  Experiments  on  the  Digestions 
of  young  Cuckoos,  or  pursued  the  Study  of  Entomology,  by  watching 
the  Buzzings  of  unwary  Humble  Bees,  whom  I  have  enticed  into  a 
Bottle.  This  last  is  an  inhuman  Pastime  ;  and  if  I  have  any  Readers 
of  that  Age  when  it  is  natural  to  Humanity  to  Bottle  Bees,  I  charge 
them  to  eschew  that  Divertisement,  if  they  would  not  feel  the  Pangs 
of  Remorse  such  as  mine. 

I  said  I  should  treat  of  this  Subject  empirically.  I  shall  therefore 
narrate  certain  Methods  by  which  the  Devotees  of  Science  afflict 
their  unhappy  Friends,  'Twas  but  a  short  While  ago  that  I  went 
out  a-walking  with  one  of  these  Wights ;  and  while  listening 
with  much  Interest  to  his  Conversation  (for  they  are  perilous 
Talkers,  and  their  Talk  is  worthy  of  Audience),  I  was  startled  by  a 
heavy  Thump  on  the  Top  of  my  Head.  On  taking  off  my  Hat  to 
discover  the  Cause,  I  beheld  aghast  a  grewsome  Monster,  crawling 
on  many  Legs,  of  fierce  and  truculent  Aspect,  clad  in  long  Hairs. 
In  a  perfect  Phrenzy  of  Loathing  I  hurled  away  my  Hat  and  the 
Monster  together,  but  was  recalled  to  my  Senses  by  my  Companion's 
dismayed  Exclamation  :  "  My  dear  Fellow,  you  have  thrown  away  my 
Bdelyroniiarotherium  Trifoctidissinium,  the  only  Specimen  I  have 
seen  this  Season :  it  must  have  got  out  of  my  Tin  Box."  After 
restoring  the  Injured  Innocent  to  his  Lair,  and  my  Hat  to  my  Head, 
we  proceeded  on  our  Way.  Presently  i  felt  a  Tickling  at  my  Neck. 
I  put  up  my  Hand,  and,  lo,  a  huge  Spider  was  insinuating  itself 
beneath  my  Collar.  I  flung  it  away,  as  I  had  done  with  the  other ; 
but  my  Friend  picked  it  up  and  held  it  lovingly  in  his  Hands  ;  while 
I  meantime  felt  as  one  half-way  between  Dover  and  Calais.     On  one 
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Occasion  we  espied  a  dead  Rat  in  the  Ditch.  Now  this  interesting 
Rodent  had,  as  I  judge,  been  lying  there  at  least  a  Week.  My 
Friend,  observing  that  he  wished  to  "  set  up  "  the  Skeleton  of  a  Rat, 
calmly  proposed  to  consign  the  Animal  to  that  Asylum  of  Abomina- 
tions, his  Tin  Box  aforesaid,  and  to  carry  it  Home  ;  nor  did  he 
abandon  his  Project,  until  I  mildly  but  firmly  urged  that  in  that  Case 
our  Roads  would  lie  apart. 

I  must  say  that,  to  the  Unscientific,  the  Ways  of  the  Learned  at 
times  savour  somewhat  of  Inhumanity.  I  do  not  conceive  there  can 
be  much  Enjoyment  in  being  impaled  on  a  Pin,  dipped  in  Aqua 
Fortis,  like  a  Moth  ;  nor  should  I  myself  choose  to  live  any  great 
Space  after  being  Skinned  and  Cut  up,  as  I  am  advised  that  Snakes 
will  do.  My  Informant  indeed  averred  that  the  Snakes  are  gratified 
thereby,  but  of  this  I  am  something  dubious.  And  judging  from 
my  occasional  Experience  in  Chapel  on  a  Sunday  Evening,  it  can  be 
but  Uncomfortable  to  be  placed  under  the  Receiver  of  an  Air- Pump, 
and  have  all  the  Air  exhausted  ;  which  has  been  the  Fortune  of 
divers  Frogs  and  other  Animals.  I  might  also  object  to  the  horrible 
and  cruel  Method  of  investigating  the  Secrets  of  Nature  by  cutting 
up  Animals  yet  alive  ;  but  I  am  not  now  to  be  taught  that  any  slight 
Inconvenience  which  may  be  suffered  by  these  Creatures  is  nothing 
to  the  March  of  Science. 

I  have  moreover  been  compelled  to  observe  that  there  is  some- 
times a  great  ^Esthetic  Derangement  in  the  Souls  of  Scientific  Men. 
I  appeal  to  all  such  of  my  Readers  as  do  not  intend  that  their  Names 
shall  appear  in  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  whether  a  great  green 
Grub  is  a  comely  Object.  I  think  few  will  be  found  to  maintain 
that  it  is  so.  And  Shelley,  whose  Sense  of  the  Beautiful  none  will 
deny,   and  who  has   the  most   marvellous  Richness  in   Imagery  of 
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any  Writer  in  the  English  Language, — Shelley,  I  say,  can  find  no 
Metaphor  more  expressive  of  a  Noise  that  shall  curdle  the  Blood, 
than  to  say  each  Sound  was  "like  a  Centipede."  Therefore  with 
popular  Opinion  and  a  great  Poet  at  my  Back,  I  may  confidently 
afiirm  that  Grubs  and  Centipedes  are  unlovely  Things.  Yet  I  have 
seen  the  devoted  Disciple  of  Science  fondly  take  such  into  his  Hands, 
and  stroke  and  caress  them  with  the  utmost  Tenderness,  feasting 
his  Eyes  upon  them,  as  an  Artist  would  upon  the  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto ;  entranced  like  a  Musician  who  should  listen  to  Beethoven' s 
Ninth  Symphony.  I  have  often  been  called  upon  to  admire  the 
playful  Gambols  of  a  Leech,  disporting  itself  in  a  Bowl  of  fair 
Water ;  or  the  Entrails  of  a  Snail  tastefully  disposed  on  a  Piece  of 
Glass,  and  destined  to  form  a  Slide  for  a  Microscope.  Bugs,  Worms, 
and  Cockroaches  have  oftentimes  claimed  my  Homage,  though  I 
fear  they  have  seldom  obtained  it. 

But  I  must  conclude  lest  I  spoil  my  Reader's  Breakfast.  I  can 
believe  they  are  already  fancying  ghastly  Reptiles  ensconced  under 
their  Cutlets,  or  unnamed  Atrocities  lurking  privily  in  the  Recesses 
of  the  Pie :  and  I  shall  begin  to  dread  an  Indictment  from  some 
angry  Dealer  in  Eatables  for  spoiling  his  Trade. 

To  make  an  End  therefore,   I  must  in  Justice  confess,"  that  so  far 

as  my  Experience  goes,  the  Company  of  Scientific  Men  is  generally 

as  pleasant  as  that  of  their  Specimens  is  disagreeable. 

D. 
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■  "Why  so, —being  gone,   I  am  a  Man  again."— Shakspere. 

HE  most  romantic  of  all  Experiences  is,  I  believe,  the  Child's 
nightly  Walk  to  Bed.  Many  a  one  who  reads  this  Paper 
never  lived  as  a  Child  in  a  Town  House,  or  he  was  an  only 
Son  or  the  Youngest.  Then  his  Romance  had  a  different  Plot  from 
mine.  But  all,  I  am  sure,  must  have  felt  something  like  that  delicious 
but  terrible  Moment,  when  each  in  his  Turn  the  smaller  Members  of 
the  Family  had  departed,  and  at  last  the  Nurse's  Bell  rang  for  the 
future  Tatler  : — Good  Night,  a  Kiss  from  Pa/ra  and  Mamma,  the 
usual  Joke  about  BcdfordsJiirCy  or  an  Allusion  to  "  Eyepeepers",  and 
the  Door  closed  upon  the  bright  Dining-Room,  and  once  again  I  was 
with  the  Ghosts.  A  gentle  Draught  blew  from  the  Hall  behind,  and 
assisted  the  Thrill  ;  the  Lamp  over  the  Front  Door  sent  a  feeble 
Glimmer  along  the  Passage,  and  to  the  Top  of  one  Flight  of  Stairs, 
the  first  of  Six  to  be  climbed  before  I  reached  that  other  Light 
awaiting  me  at  the  Top  of  the  House.  So  I  would  start  hastily  and 
think  to  make  a  bold  Rush.  This  was  all  very  well  as  far  as  the 
first  Floor ;  but  there  in  a  Guestchamber  opening  on  to  the  Landing 
resided  Ghost  the  First.    This  was  a  mysterious  Being;  for  the  Room, 
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whence  it  was  to  issue,  was  naturally  little  known  to  my  childish 
Eyes.  It  was  however  considerate  enough  always  to  keep  its  Door 
shut,  therein  contrasting  to  Advantage  with  the  Ghost  of  the  Half- 
Pair  Back,  an  unused  Apartment,  standing  wide  and  revealing,  as  my 
Eye  rose  above  the  Top  of  the  Stair,  a  blank  Space  dimly  lighted 
from  without,  and  in  every  Way  ready  furnished  for  an  unsubstantial 
Tenant.  That  Ghost  I  often  heard  and  saw ;  he  would  flicker  about 
on  the  Landing,  and  was  always  on  the  Point  of  springing  out  upon 
me  as  I  turned  my  Back  to  him.  And  now  came  the  worst.  In  that 
unapproachable  Sanctum,  my  Father's  Dressing-Room,  I  could  see, 
if  I  dared,  black  Things  in  a  Row,  bright  mystic  Glimmers  now  here, 
now  there,  as  Lamp  after  Lamp  from  the  street,  flashed  back  from 
the  polished  Wardrobe ;  and,  to  complete  the  Spell,  two  Cupboards, 
the  Inside  of  which  I  had  positively  never  seen.  O,  the  fusty  and 
antique  Personage  that  creaked  in  the  White  Cupboard,  and  the 
other  that  shook  in  the  Brown  (this  one  was  sometimes  in  a  Corner 
of  the  Landing,  and  felt  damp  and  clothy),  and  the  quiet  Thing  that 
sat  on  the  Table,  and  the  Noisier  that  tinkled  in  the  Bath  !  What  a 
Relief  to  twist  on  to  the  last  Pair  of  Stairs ;  and  yet,  how  they 
groaned !  Then  the  Excitement  to  see  whether  or  not  the  Bedroom 
Door  was  open,  to  let  the  Light  shine  on  the  Stairs.  If  so,  that  put 
out  a  very  retiring  but  most  effective  Pair  of  Eyes,  which  otherwise 
were  visible  in  a  narrow  Recess  railed  off  by  the  Balusters.  Then 
the  final  Rush,  provoking  a  corresponding  Exertion  on  the  Part  of 
several  Unknowables  in  the  Presses  and  Boxes  around, — and  I  was 
safe  for  the  Night,  with  the  Nurse  and  the  Candle. 

How  little  did  my  Mother  think,  as  she  opened  her  Novel,  what 
a  far  finer  Fiction  I  had  projected  and  played  out  in  those  few^ 
Minutes !  There  is  nothing  in  or  out  of  Nature  that  I  ever  heard  of, 
which  is  comparable  for  emotional  Effect  to  a  true  Child's  Ghost. 
It  is  an  inscrutable  Mystery,  yet  most  familiarly  known.  There  is 
no  Skeleton  or  Spirit  conceived,  or  other  such  awkward  Machinery ; 
much  less  any  Thing  or  Body  of  a  definite  or  indefinite  Moral  Cha- 
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racter:  but  just  a  Ghost, — the  natural  Creature  that  is  in  a  Room 
where  no  one  else  is,  that  makes  Noises  which  would  otherwise  be 
causeless,  a  childish  Expression  for  the  strange  Inhumanity  of  Night. 
For  my  Part  I  liked  my  Ghosts,  and  though  I  certainly  feared  them, 
there  was  not  the  least  Superstition  in  my  Dread.  Not  for  one 
Moment  did  it  cross  my  Mind,  for  Instance,  to  connect  them  with 
my  Prayers.  When  this  begins,  as  it  never  ought,  it  is  indeed  a  Sign 
of  bad  Training.  These  early  Friends  of  mine  were  just  vague 
enough  to  prompt  the  Nerves  and  Brain  with  precious  Doubts  and 
pleasant  Surmises.  What  matter  if  they  fled  before  a  Lucifer 
Match  .^     An  Extinguisher  could  recreate  them  in  a  Moment. 

Since  then  I  have  often  wondered  whether  any  of  these  Child- 
P>iends  stick  by  the  Man  ;  disown  them  of  course  he  would,  just 
as  now,  in  the  Pride  of  an  University  Career,  he  might  use  less  warm 
Familiarity  with  the  young  Farmer  with  whom,  if  Village-born,  he 
raced  and  dabbled  in  those  glorious  Days  of  Interregnum  between 
Nurse  and  Master.  But  your  Ghostly  Playmate  is  an  Acquaintance 
not  so  lightly  to  be  cast  off.  Is  there  no  one  among  my  Readers, 
even  in  the  august  Period  from  Eighteen  to  Twenty-Three,  who  has 
experienced  an  undefinable  Feeling  of  Relief  on  leaving  behind  him 
a  winding  dimly-lighted  Turret  in  one  of  our  older  Buildings .-'  Will 
every  one  disclaim  the  Recollection  of  a  furtive  Glance  into  the 
Corners  of  the  Room  on  returning  late  at  Night,  and  finding  his  Fire 
at  its  last  Flicker  1  I  confess  I  have  often  peered  doubtfully  for 
a  little  Instant  at  my  Surplice,  hanging  white  and  long  on  the  Wall 
in  front  of  my  Bed.  Not  a  Week  ago  I  heard  a  quiet  good  Man  of 
my  Acquaintance  complain  feelingly  of  the  inconvenient  Strips  and 
Streaks  of  Light  that  found  their  Way  through  the  blinded  Window 
of  his  Bedroom. 

Some  such  Remarks  as  these  I  made  the  other  Day  in  Company, 
and  at  the  Time  received  Scoffing  for  my  Pains ;  but  a  few  Days 
afterwards  there  reached  me  through  my  Publisher  the  following 
little  Piece  in  a  Hand-Writing  unfortunately  well  known  to  me  as  that 
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of  a  Scoffer.     The  Confession  is  free  and  frank  enough  : — 

What    is   a   Ghost? 
Just   when   you    draw   the    Counterpane 
Over  your  Head,   then   hark   again 
Because   you   hear   a  Tap   quite   plain, 
And  think   it   cannot   be   the   Rain : 
Or  when   you   walk   some    Country   Lane 
At   Night,    and   meet   a   rustic    Swain, 
And   Ten  Yards    off  with   ticking  Brain 
Wish  him   Good- Night,   and    strain   and   strain 
Your  Eyes,  and  feel   an    itching    Pain 
About   your   Nails — then   walk  amain 
Till — Ah,   what's  that? — a   creaking   Vane. 

But  that?    A  post 

At   most.     Then   boast 
This   was   a  Ghost. 

What   makes   a   Ghost? 
A   childish   Love   of  Mystery  ; 
A   feeble  fond  Attempt   to   pry 
At    that  which   may   be   by  and  by  ; 
A   certain  Weakness   in  the   Eye, 
That   sees   not  all,   and  yet   will   try  ; 
A    Difference   'twixt   Far   and    Nigh, 
That  balks    Familiarity  ; 
A    Consciousness   of  something  wry 
Where   the   deep    Roots   of  Courage   lie ; 
All  these, — or   too   much   Apple    Pie, 

Or   buttered   Toast,  , 

Or  Boiled,   or    Roast  : — 
This    makes   a    Ghost. 

R. 
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'XaKeTravov/xii'  re  Kal  xopo"  ov  Hicco/xev." — Plato. 


LOUD  Rap  at  the  Door  one  Afternoon  last  Week — Tuesday, 
I  think  it  was — startled  me  out  of  a  little  Nap  I  was  enjoy- 
ing- after  early  Hall.  Before  I  had  Time  to  bid  my  hast)- 
Visitor  come  in,  in  came  Harry  Spadgcr  with  a  Rush,  his  Face  full  of 
Grief,  Astonishment,  and  Anger.  "Hullo,  Tatler  (he  exclaimed): 
I  say,  have  you  heard  what  those  confounded  Dons  have  been  up 
to.''"  I  professed  Ignorance  of  any  particular  Misconduct  on  the  Part 
of  the  reverend  Body  thus  described.  He  proceeded  at  once  to 
inform  me  of  a  Step,  which  I  own  quite  took  me  aback  at  the 
Moment,  and  which  even  after  a  Week's  careful  Study  appears  to  me 
still  to  need  an  Explanation.  Four  Tutors  of  Colleges,  it  seemed, 
had  been  deputed  by  a  larger  Body  of  Twenty-Five  such  Officers, 
to  advise  with  an  Ambassage  from  \.\\q  Amateur  Dramatic  CotJipauj' 
on  matters  affecting  both  the  Welfare  and  the  Life  of  that  Institution. 
The  Representatives  of  the  Club  were  met  by  a  Stern  Ultiniaiuin 
from  the  Cabinet  of  Tutors,  which  if  they  .should  refuse,  they  were 
to  be  finally  quashed  by  the  Vicc-CJianccUor.  The  Terms  pro- 
pounded to  them  he  said  were  these  : — You  shall  play  but  once  a 
Year,  and  that  in  the  Winter  Term  :  You  may  only  play  for  Three 
Nights  in  the  Week,  and  Saturday  shall  not  be  one  :  You  sha'n't 
have  any  Town  Night,  and  only  one  for  Ladies,  and  on  one  Evening 
the  Performance  shall  be  a  Dress  Rehearsal,  and  no  Money  taken_: 
We  won't  permit  you  to  represent  a  Burlesque :   No  Old  Member  of 
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your  Club  shall  come  up  to  take  a  Role :  No  Performance  must  begin 
before  Half  past  Seven  o'Clock,  nor  conclude  later  than  Eleven : 
On  Play  Nights  every  man  Jack  of  you  is  to  be  in  by  Twelve,  and 
you  mustn't  have  Supper  before  you  go  to  Bed :  And  lastly,  if  your 
Club  shall  refuse  our  Conditions,  it  had  better  make  its  Peace,  for 
(by  Jupiter)  it  shall  die. 

Poor  Hal  was  terribly  agitated  by  this  Business,  and  begged  of 
me  instantly  to  indite  an  Encyclical  Letter  to  all  the  Senate  on  the 
Matter;  because  he  thought  there  was  Nobody  had  so  much  In- 
fluence as  I  'upon  those  old  Beggars,'  I  promised  him  I  would, 
desiring  to  console  him,  and  also  because  I  had  great  Sympathy 
with  his  excellent  Company  :  but,  when  I  took  Pen  in  Hand,  I  felt 
like  the  Frog  who  sent  an  Epistle  General  to  the  Olympian  Gods. 
So  I  composed  instead  the  Letter  here  subjoined  to  my  Friend 
himself 

''My  dear  Spadger, 

"  I  sympathize  with  you  most  heartily  in  the  Trouble  which 
"  has  befallen  you  and  your  Friends  ;  and  I  agree  with  you  that 
"  the  Measure  now  taken  by  the  Tutors  ijsevere,  both  in  Spirit 
"  and  in  Letter.  At  the  same  Time  I  confess  I  think  there  was 
"  some  Reform  wanted,  for  there  had  crept  in  certain  Abuses  into 
"  the  Club,  which  the  Authorities  sincerely  wish  to  remedy.  I  will 
"just  tell  you  roughly  what  I  think  about  the  several  Conditions  they 
"  lay  before  you. 

"  In  the  first  Place,  it  is  a  great  Question  whether  you  will  be  able 
"  to  meet  the  Expenses  of  the  Club,  now  that  you  are  so  cut  down  in 
"  the  Number  of  Performances.  Of  course  the  Four  Ladies'  Nights 
"  a  Year  in  former  Days  brought  you  in  a  great  Deal  of  Money, 
"  enough  (I  suppose)  to  pay  both  Nathan  and  the  Orchestra.  You 
"  will  now,  I  think,  be  obliged  to  do  without  the  Band,  or  to  have  one 
"  composed  of  Amateurs,  which  will  much  mar  the  Pleasure  of  your 
"  Pieces.  Yet  if  you  make  this  Retrenchment  in  your  Expenses, 
"  and  if  you  make  the  Dons  pay  for  their  Ices  on  the  Ladies'  Nights, 
"  you  will  hardly  have  to  raise  the  Subscriptions  of  Members.  You 
"  tell  me  that  the  Club  gets  now  about  ;^40O  a   Year  from   Sub- 
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"  scriptions  and  Entrance  Fees,  and  that  Sum  must  nearly  pay  for 
"  the  Rent,  the  Servants,  the  Papers,  and  the  Postage.  If  your  Sub- 
*'  scriptions  had  to  be  raised,  one  Aim  of  these  worthy  Tutors  would 
**  be  defeated,  for  I  suppose  they  think  you  too  expensive  already. 

"  As  for  the  Time  of  Year  at  which  you  are  to  Act,  I  think  it 
"  absurd  to  choose  the  Christmas  Term.  As  you  may  guess,  I 
"  myself  should  wish  you  to  act  at  both  Seasons  and  for  a  Week  at 
"  either,  but  I  admit  a  Fortnight  taken  out  of  our  short  Terms  is  a 
"  little  too  much.  But  if  we  are  to  have  any  Gaieties  at  all  to  relieve 
"  the  Monotony  of  our  Studies,  surely  it  is  a  false  Economy  of  Time 
"  not  to  have  them  all  over  together.  Those  Persons  who  used  to  go 
"  to  your  Plays  in  June,  went  generally  also  to  the  Balls  and  Con- 
''  certs,  and  will  do  so  still.  What  Matter  then  (so  far  as  Time  goes)  , 
"  which  they  attend  .-*  And  besides  that,  your  capital  Acting  always 
"  gave  so  much  Pleasure  to  the  Pretty  Nymphs  and  kind  Matrons, 
"  who  in  that  Month  enliven  our  dull  Existence  by  their  cheerful 
"  Presence.  Perhaps  (to  speak  very  strictly)  they  ought  not  to  come 
"  and  interrupt  us ;  but  I  for  one  (as  Lord  Shaftesbury  for  another) 
"  '  am  a  very  gallant  old  Fellow,'  and  would  see  Cambridge  put  forth 
"  every  possible  Charm  to  please  them. 

"  I  acknowledge  I  am  gratified  to  hear  that  you  are  to  have  no 
"  Burlesques.  They  were  often  very  stupid  Things,  and  the  Topical 
"  Songs  especially  were  surprisingly  inane.  The  Town  Night  too  is 
"  a  good  Thing  to  be  abolished  ;  for  there  came  many  People  to  it 
"  who  ought  never  to  enter  respectable  Doors.  And  the  Jests,  which 
"some  of  your  Players  condescended  to  insert  as  Gag  to  please  this 
"  Audience,  were  such  as  no  Gentleman  (not  to  say  Christian)  ought 
•'  to  utter. 

"  Again  I  think  there  is  no  Harm  done  in  letting  Members  who 
"have  gone  down,  from  coming  on  your  Stage.  It  makes  more 
"  Room  for  developing  the  Talents  of  Younger  Men,  and  takes  away 
"  the  Monopoly  of  Good  Parts. 

"  You  are  certainly  allowed  scanty  Time  for  your  Representa- 
"  tions  ;  and  how  you  are  to  be  sure  of  finishing  by  Eleven  I  don't 
"  know.     But  I  daresay  even  these  same  Dragons  of  Dons  will  connive   ;  ^t/) 
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"at  your  going  on,  if  Need  be,  till  Half  past.  And  I  myself  should 
"strongly  recommend  you  all  not  to  indulge  in  large  Supper  Parties 
"  afterwards,  for  I  am  an  Advocate  of  Early  Hours  and  Sober  Habits, 
"  Moreover,  if  you  show  a  tractable  and  obedient  Spirit  where  the 
"  Dons'  Requests  are  reasonable,  I  hope  in  Time  they  may  some- 
"  what  relent. 

"You  will  notice  that  my  chief  Objections  are  rather  to  the  Way  | 
"in  which  you  have  been  ordered  about,  than  to  the  Things  advised.  ' 
"  I  only  wish  I  Jiad  the  Courage  to  write  to  them,  as  I  promised  you  ; 
"  for  I  really  hope  they  would  reconsider  their   Plans.     It  certainly 
"  seems  as  if  they  had  determined  to  murder  the  Club,  by  smothering 
"it  with   this   formidable    Bolster   of   Conditions.     I   have  no   other 
"  Theory  to  account  for  their  Action.     There  are  not  Two  Tutors  in 
"  the  University  that  object  to  Acting  on  Religious  Grounds  :  and  if 
"  they  wish  to  destroy  fast  and  expensive  Institutions,  they  should  first 
"attack  the  AthencsHJii,   a  Society  which  (I  fancy)   has  no  plausible 
'■'■  Raison  d'Etre,  though  you  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.     If  they 
"plead  that  your  Parents  disapprove  of  the  Club,  because  you  spend 
"  Money  there,  let  them   be  sure  the  same  Money  would  be  spent 
"somewhere  else,  and  with  less  Profit. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  have  decided  upon  keeping  up 
"even  your  maimed  Existence  for  at  least  a  Term.  The  Death  of 
"  the  Dramatic  Company  would  (I  consider)  be  a  public  Calamity. 
"  Not  only  would  you  be  deprived  of  a  capital  Club,  and  we  of  a  great 
"  occasional  Treat ;  but  Lots  of  Men  who  are  now  employed  with 
"Acting  would  find  nothing  to  do,  or  something  worse.  For  most  of 
"your  Players  are  Poll  Men,  and  the  Stage  does  not  interfere  at  all 
"  with  the  Study.  Besides  I  fear  that  if  you  were  to  cease  Dozens 
"of  Small  Acting  Clubs  would  arise,  over  which  altogether  more 
"  Time  and  Money  would  be  spent,  and  which  would  be  more  liable 
"  to  Abuse,  because  less  open  to  Observation. 

^^ Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely , 

"■  TJie  Tatler  in  Cambridge." 
A.  L. 

Cambridge:  published  by  E .  Jolinson,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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"  The  Present  with  fond  Mother-prayers 
And  Mother-fancies  looks  for  Championship 
Of  all  her  loved  Beliefs  and  Old-world  Ways 
From  that  Young  Time  she  bears  within  her  Womb." — George  Eliot. 


HAVE  received  a  Letter  from  a  reforming  Friend  of  mine, 
concerning  the  Bells  of  Great  St  Marys.  He  calls  himself  a 
Three-Cornered  Man.  Was  that  in  the  Pythagorean  Sym- 
bolism the  Symbol  for  a  Reformer  .^  If  it  was  not,  it  ought  to  have 
been.  But  I  should  advise  him  to  take  care  how  he  provokes  by  his 
Attacks  the  potent  Deity  who  goes  by  the  two-fold  Name — Custom 
and  Convention.  Let  him  remember  my  recent  Warning  and  beware 
of  being  an  "  Angular  Baby."  However  Avhat  he  says  is  well  worth 
considering.  I  shall  give  his  Letter  and  afterwards  add  a  few  Com- 
ments of  my  own. 
"  Sir, 
"  It  is  said  that  the  Nightly  Peal  from  the  Bells  of  the  University 
"  Church  was  originally  designed  to  assist  Travellers  benighted  in  the 
"  neighbouring  Fens.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  Reason  to  doubt  this  ; 
"  but  I  have  been  lately  puzzling  Myself  to  understand  why  a 
"  Custom  should  so  long  survive  the  Use  for  which  it  was  intended. 
"  The  Fens  round  us  were  no  doubt  once  dangerous  to  the  Lives 
"  of  Wanderers,  but  now  there  are  Roads  enough  for  Sober 
"  Travellers  on  the  darkest  Night ;  and  moreover  the  Steam-Engines, 
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"  which  are  the  chief  Travellers  in  these  Days,  always  know  their 
"  Way.  Why  then  do  the  Bells  ring  out  a  Guidance  that  No  One 
"  needs,  and  disturb  a  whole  University  of  Students  ?  I  have 
"  thought  of  many  Things,  but  they  can  none  of  them  be  the  Reason 
"  of  this.  Now  at  last  I  see  that  it  is  the  National  Love  of  Blaming 
"  that  sets  the  Bells  in  Motion ;  never  do  they  mean  to  cease  pro- 
"  claiming  the  Shame  of  our  once-offending  Fens.  They  are  English 
"  Bells,  and  like  English  Tongues  are  relentless  in  persecuting  a  Sin 
"  even  when  it  is  buried  in  the  Past. 

"  I  am  indeed  proud  that  I  belong  to  the  Nation  that  tells  us  in 
"  its  Proverbs  to  give  even  the  Devil  his  Due :  but  I  regret  that 
"  while  this  Spirit  of  Fairness  takes  our  Quarrels  into  a  higher  Air 
"  it  gives  them  a  longer  Life,  Opponents  repay  themselves  for  the 
"Self-denial  used  in  'starting  fair'  by  a  thorough  and  hearty 
"  Pounding  of  the  Foe. 

"  An  Enemy  is  not  safe  even  after  Death.  Of  course  when  a 
"  good  or  respectable  Man  dies  Enmity  is  forced  to  hide  its  Face  : — 
"  it  is  when  gloating  over  a  dead  Abuse  that  the  Fury  of  Resentment 
"  shows  its  real  Strength.  The  poor  IsJiviacl  has  made  none  but 
"  Enemies  in  his  Life,  and  now  No  One  cares  what  is  said  or  done 
"  about  him.  But  over  some  Sins  the  Sentence  of  Condemnation  is 
"  passed  until  Seventy  Times  Seven.  The  Child  is  still  taught  to 
"  worry  Idolatry's  dead  Body,  and  we  all  find  it  more  natural  to 
"  denounce  the  Worship  of  '  Eyes  that  see  not'  and  '  Ears  that  hear 
"  not,'  than  the  Purchase  of  Votes  with  Gold.  It  is  so  sweet  to  have 
"  Something  to  Abuse  that  '  the  Puir  Deil'  himself  becomes  an 
"  Object  of  Pity. 

"  Let  No  One  think  me  blind  to  the  many  and  great  Uses  of  this 
"  Implacability.  Who  would  read  our  many  valuable  Newspapers  if 
"  the  Conscience  of  Englishmen  could  not  always  be  sure  of  finding 
"  in  them  Black  Histories  on  which  it  can  comfortably  pronounce, 
*'  without  a  painful  Uncertainty  as  to  Right  and  Wrong  }  Nor  would 
"  our  Editorial  Sin-Hunters   alone  lack  the  Support   which   makes 
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"  them  proud  of  their  Nation.  What  a  dreary  Silence  would  reign 
"  in  our  Pulpits  if  Modern,  Living  Abuses  were  the  only  Ones  which 
"  our  keen  Minds  delighted  to  denounce  ! 

"  But  the  Case  of  the  Bells  will  not  stand  Comparison  with  these. 
"  Our  Editors  are  Intellectual,  and  Ladies  say  our  Clergymen  are 
"  Charming,  but  the  Bells  are  Annoying,  and  should  really  be 
"  stopped. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"  Triquetrus." 

For  all  the  Writer  says  I  more  than  half  suspect  he  regards  those 
Noisy  Bells  of  Saint  Mary's  as  the  least  grievous  Harm  of  the  three. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  me  under  that  Figure  to  be  telling  us  a  Fable 
which  contains  a  Lesson  of  deep  Import.  I  am  reminded  of  a  shrewd 
Saying  of  that  very  shrewd  Man  the  late  Archbishop  Whatcly,  that 
"  it  would  be  a  good  Thing  if  Religious  Phraseology  could  be 
Periodically  altered  by  Edict."  Verily  it  would ;  for  then  Preachers 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  slay  the  Thrice-Slain,  which  they  are  so 
fond  of  doing  now,  to  the  just  Annoyance  of  my  Friend.  Further  if 
they  were  thus  compelled  to  find  Words  of  their  own  wherewith  to 
teach,  they  would  have  to  think  about  and  understand  their  Subject. 
Doubtless  some  Simple  Souls  derive  great  Comfort  and  Satisfaction 
from  the  familiar  Phrases,  because  Association  calls  up  true  Feelings 
in  Connection  with  Words  otherwise  Meaningless.  Yet  the  Majority 
who  hear  listlessly  the  Well-known  Sounds  might  be  aroused  by  the 
Irritant  of  Novel  Ones. 

I  confess  for  myself  to  being  rather  fond  of  hearing  Sermons. 
At  the  Present  Day  when,  in  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge,  such  Severe 
Demands  are  made  upon  the  Sight,  it  is  a  Relief  to  give  the  Ears  a 
Turn,  and  now  and  again  to  sit  with  the  Eyes  Vacant  and  to  learn 
by  listening.  That  was  the  Chief  Way  in  the  Ancient  World,  and  a 
very  Pleasant,  Lazy  One  it  is.  Nor  can  I  altogether  sympathise 
with  the  Complaints  about  the  Dulness  of  Preachers  that  are  com- 
monly made.     At  least  I  must  have  been  more  fortunate ;   for  I  very 
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frequently  hear  Sermons  that  I  am  quite  glad  to  have  heard.  If  the 
Preacher  speaks  in  a  Manly  and  Unconventional  Way,  and  with 
some  Adaptation  to  Practical  Wants,  I  can  listen  with  Pleasure.  No 
Doubt  the  Truths  of  Morality  and  Religion  are  Old  ;  but  they  are 
Great,  and  such  as  we  desire  always  to  keep  Paramount  in  the  Mind. 
And  I  think  just  as  little  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Man  who,  after 
hearing  a  Sermon  of  the  Kind  I  have  described,  complains  that  after 
all  there  was  Nothing  New  in  it,  as  I  do  of  the  Taste  of  Anyone  who 
says  he  is  tired  of  looking  at  the  Mountains  or  the  Sea. 

The  Preachers  whom  I  like  next  best  to  those  just  spoken  of  are 
those  who  after  a  few  Sentences  trot  me  off  into  a  Course  of  Medita- 
tion of  my  own,  and  when  I  again  wake  up  from  my  Thoughts  to 
listen  to  them,  again  in  a  few  IMoments  send  me  comfortably  away. 
The  Third  and  Worst  are  those  who  with  Nothing   really  to   say, 
somehow,  by  the  Charm  I  suppose  of  their  Excessive  Dulness,  force 
One  to  listen.     It  is  like  the  Wearisome  Monotony  to  a  Sick  Man  of 
the    Pattern    of  his    Bedroom   Paper ;    or  the    Continual    Falling   of 
Water,    Drop   by   Drop,   on   one   Spot   of  the    Neck,   by  which    the 
Inquisition  is  said  to  have  killed  its  Victims.     I  find  it  difficult"  to 
analyse  the  Difference  between  these  Second  and  Third  Classes,  or 
to  prescribe  how  those  who  are  ambitious  of  attaining  to  the  Former 
and  avoiding  the  Latter  should  do  so.     Yet  certainly  they  are  not 
only  far  more  liked  by  their  Hearers,  but  also  it  is  a  Worthy  Aim  if 
a  Man  cannot  have  Thought  himself  to  be  the  Cause  of  Thought  in 
Others.     Still   I  would   advise  all  to  aim  at  belonging  to  the  first- 
mentioned   Class.     For  I  verily  believe  it  to  be  possible  for  every 
Honest  and  Genuine  Man  who  is  not  a  Fool  to  attain  to  it,  provided 
also  he  has  the  necessary  Fitness  for  his  Sacred  Profession.     At  least 
all  must  do  so  who  wish  to  have  the  Honour  of  being  respectfully  and 
attentively  listened  to  by  Mr  Tatler. 

A.  N. 
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"And  my  good  Friend  the   Calender 
Will  lend  his  Horse  to  go." — Cowper. 


ilN  the  Summer  Months  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  turn 
over  the  miscellaneous  Store  of  those  capacious  Chests 
which  stand  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Old  Book  Shops  in  New 
Oxford  Street,  if  haply  I  might  fish  up  some  Treasure  from  among 
the  Litter  of  Literature  which  is  there  exposed  to  the  modest  Pur- 
chaser at  a  Tester  the  Piece.  But  a  Manx  Guide  Book  with  no  Maps, 
an  Entick's  Dictionary  commencing  in  the  P's  with  '  Parsncps,  Fine 
Words  butter  no — Oleribiis  Verba  faccre.  Erasni!  and  ending  prema- 
turely with  '  Sinope,  A  Town  in  PapJiIagonia ' — these  and  suchlike 
Rarities  have  little  Charm  for  the  ordinary  Reader.  For  my  own 
Part  I  was  never  sorely  tempted  to  make  myself  the  happy  Possessor 
of  the  Latin  Grammar  with  one  Lid,  or  of  the  early  Copy  of  Brad- 
shaivs  Railway  Guide,  although  the  latter  had  the  rare  Advertise- 
ments complete  and  the  former  was  embellished  with  unique  Pen- 
and-ink  Sketches,  and  spirited  Cuts  through  the  imperfect  Binding. 
But  most  miserable  of  all  is  the  obsolete  Calendar,  whether  Dioce- 
san or  otherwise:  dry  as  the  Dust  embedded  between  its  unaired 
Sheets. 

I  am  aware  that  many  Cambridge  Men  who  spend  much  time  in 
studying  and  discoursing  of  the  Contents  of  the  University  Calendar 
will  consider  this  last  Remark  as  little  short  of  Heresy ;  and  I  fear  I 
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shall  have  my  Fair  Graduate  Readers  also  against  me  ;  for  they,  as  I 
learn  from  a  Daily  News-Sheet,  are  purposing  a  kindred  Publication 
of  their  own.     Such  a  Record,  I  admit,  can  never  be  dull  or  obsolete. 

In  token  therefore  of  Penitence  for  my  hasty  Words,  I  offer  the 
following  Description  of  a  little  Volume  which  I  discovered  in  Mr 
Grant's  Shop  hard  by  Emmanuel  College.  It  is  "  An  universally 
interesting  and  useful  Publication.  The  Cambridge  University 
Calendar  for  the  Year  1802.  By  Benjamin  Clarke  Razvorth,  A.B. 
Trinity  Hall." 

Deem  not,  if  thou  possessest  the  Calendar  for  1796,  ^or  1801,  for 
1803,  or  indeed  for  any  Year  but  this,  that  thou  hast  the  Gem  which 
I  now  hold  in  my  Left  Hand.  'Tis  this  alone  which  emits  the  Lustre 
that  illuminates  the  Second  Moiety  of  my  Paper  this  Morning. 
What  a  trim  little  Book  it  is  in  his  Blue  Jacket  and  Salmon-coloured 
Back,  by  the  Side  of  his  more  precise  Successor  for  the  current  Year, 
pale  with  the  Dyspepsia  of  thrice  as  many  Pages  and  Pleuritic  with 
the  Advertisements  of  '  Books  in  the  Press'  which  he  cannot  throw 
off  his  Sides.  The  old  Beau  is  a  Storehouse  of  Leisure,  from  the 
Notice  which  he  bears  outside  of  Nicholson's  Circulating  Library  to 
the  Time-bill  of  Stage  Coaches  between  London  and  Cambridge ; 
from  the  Complaint  of  "  the  capricious  Manner  in  which  some  living 
Characters  "  have  spelt  their  Names  to  the  List  of  College  Servants — 
Butlers,  Cooks,  Porters,  Chapel-Clerks,  Barbers,  Jips  and  Bed- 
makers.  There  is  a  charming  Piquancy  about  the  voluminous  Foot- 
notes, echoing  in  some  Sort  the  delightfully  unsystematic  Character 
of  the  Proceedings  which  it  records.  The  following  Account  of  the 
Examinations  for  Degrees  at  the  Commencement  of  this  Century 
may  entertain  my  Readers. 

Imagine  yourself  in  the  Jannary  of  your  third  Year.  Four  Months 
ago  you  left  your  Place  by  Diek  Vaughan  on  the  Box  of  the  TelcgrapJi 
(which  had  taken  you  up  seven  Hours  before  at  the  White  Horse., 
Fetter  Lane)  to  stamp  your  cold  Feet  on  Terra  Firma  at  the  Gates 
of  the  Sun  in  Cambridge.  One  Day  soon  after  your  Arrival  you 
recognized   a  heavy  Step  on  your  Staircase,  and  in  Answer  to  the 
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familiar  Cry  of  'Maps,  Sir?'  let  in  the  venerable  Mr  Nicholson  afore- 
said, whose  laden  Arms  (as  to  this  Day  you  may  see  him  depicted 
in  the  University  Library)  will  not  permit  him  to  dofif  his  three- 
cornered  Hat.  You  eagerly  selected  from  his  Pile  of  Books,  The 
Jesuit's  Ncivton,  Locke,  Paleys  Moral  PhilosopJiy,  and  Maclauriji  to 
polish  up  your  Algebra,  as  the  first  Instalment  of  the  Fifteen  Books 
which  your  Quarterly  Subscription  of  Js.  6d.  entitled  you  to  hold 
from  the  Stores  of  the  Mappcsian  Library  in  Trinity  Street. 

Now  you  are  expecting  a  less  welcome  Visitor.  Already  the 
Moderators  have  your  Name  down  in  a  Book  with  some  appropriate 
Remark  affixed  which  has  been  furnished  them  by  your  College 
Tutor,  such  as  reading,  non-reading,  hard-reading  Man.  Presently, 
on  some  Black  Monday  in  January  comes  "  a  Person  stiled  the 
Moderators'  Man,"  to  warn  you  to  appear  in  a  Fortnight  as  Re- 
spondent to  keep  an  Act.  The  Moderator  chooses  one  of  three 
Questions  you  propose  from  Newton  and  some  two  other  Writers, 
a  Mathematician  or  Natural  Philosopher  and  a  Moralist.  At  three 
o'clock  the  Moderator  mounts  the  Tribune  in  the  Art  Schools  ;  at 
the  awful  Words  ^  Ascendat  Doniinus  Respondens,'  you  take  your 
Place  in  the  Desk  below  him.  When  your  Latin  Thesis  has  been 
read  the  First  Opponent,  whom  with  two  others  you  have  perhaps 
been  entertaining  at  Breakfast,  is  summoned  to  mount  the  Rostrum 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Room,  "Eight  Arguments  each  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  Syllogisms  are  brought  up  by  the  First,  Jive 
by  the  Second  and  three  by  the  Third  Opponent."  But  the  third 
Opponent,  a  Non-reading  Man,  in  his  Haste  has  forgotten  to  com- 
plete his  Academic  Toilet.  The  Moderator,  who  has  not  devoted 
that  Time  to  the  Classics  which  he  has  spent  upon  the  Sciences, 
looks  askance  at  him  like  some  Homeric  Hero  and  adds  a  harsh 
Word.  '  Domine  Opponentiiim  Tertius,  nbi  sunt  tui — eh,  eh,  Anglice 
Bands.''  The  astonished  Disputant  fumbles  and  answers  with  the 
best  Latin  at  his  Command,  ^  Dojuifie  Moderator,  sunt  in  meo — h'm, 
Anglic^  Pocket.' 

"  When  the  Exercise  has  for  some  time  been  carried  on  according 
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to  the  strict  Rules  of  Logic,  the  Disputation  insensibly  slides  into 
free  and  unconfined  Debate,  in  which  considerable  Warmth  is  fre- 
quently exhibited  on  both  Sides :  the  Moderator  in  the  meantime 
explaining  the  Argument  of  the  Opponent  when  necessary ;  restraining 
both  Parties  from  wandering  ;  sifting  the  Depth  of  their  Knowledge 
upon  any  Subject  that  may  casually  arise  ;  and  adding  at  the  Close 
of  each  Argument  his  own  Determination  upon  the  Point  in  Dispute." 
After  two  Hours,  the  Four  Disputants  are  dismissed  in  Turn  with 
some  appropriate  Compliment  such  as  '  Satis  bctie  disp?itasti,'  which 
is  noted  in  the  Book.  "  The  distinguished  Men  of  the  Year  appear 
eight  Times  in  this  Manner  in  the  Schools,  tivicc  as  Acts  [i.  c. 
Respondents]  and  six  Times  as  Opponents,  that  is  twice  in  each 
Character  of  Opponent.  One  Act  and  th7'ee  Opponencies  are  kept 
before  the  Commencement;  and  one  Act  and  three  Opponencies 
are  kept  before  the  OCTOBER  Term.  The  ol  iroWol,  generally  Non- 
reading  Men,  have  Less  to  do,  Some  of  them  not  appearing  more 
than  once  or  twice,  and  on  Some  of  them  occasionally  a  Deseendas 
is  inflicted,  or  an  Order  to  quit  the  Box  for  Ignorance  of  the  Subject. 
This  however  is  not  very  frequent ;  whenever  it  does  happen  the 
Stigma  is  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  unfortunate  Object."  For  the 
third  Term  there  is  a  fresh  Pair  of  Moderators  ;  "  so  that  the  Merit 
of  each  Man  with  regard  to  ScJiolastic  Disputation  is  determined 
by  the  Marks  assigned  to  his  Name  by  four  Persons  respectable 
for  their  Talents  and  Impartiality."  The  Names  are  arranged  in 
Eight  Classes  or  Alphabetical  Brackets,  the  last  Two  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  Poll.  But  for  your  final  Destiny  I  must  keep 
you  in  Suspense  till  some  future  Number  of  my  Paper ;  merely 
supposing  that  you  have  seen  your  Name  in  the  Second  Class  in 
the  List  at  Deightotis.  You  are  therefore  in  good  Hopes  of  being 
a  Wrangler,  and  may  beat  some  of  those  who  are  now  in  the  Class 
above  you  when  it  comes  to  be  a  Question  of  Mathematics  in 
Earnest  instead  of  Philosophy  in  Sport. 

X.  A. 
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'Nullius  addictus  iurare  in  ^'el•ba  Ma^istri." — Hor. 


|F  People  only  knew  me  by  Sight,  they  would  often  be  in 
little  Fits  of  Surprise  at  seeing  me  in  Connections  apparently 
the  most  contrary.  It  is  so  great  a  Delight  to  me  to  visit 
every  Kind  of  Place  and  mix  with  every  Kind  of  People,  that  I  can- 
not deny  myself,  even  at  the  Risk  of  seeming  Inconsistent.  In  my 
very  first  Paper  I  professed  to  be  an  Eclectic,  and  now  I  avow  myself 
an  Optimist :  or  perhaps  I  might  better  put  it  thus  : — I  find  so  very 
much  to  learn  from  all  whom  I  ever  encounter,  that  I  am  driven  to 
piece  all  together,  and  weigh  one  Thing  against  another,  and  discover 
that  which  is  really  True  and  Good  in  each  Man  and  in  each  System ; 
and  so  my  own  Opinions  are  compounded  of  the  Excellences  of  all. 
There  are  indeed  some  Folks  that  will  make  a  supposed  Breadth  of 
View  a  Pretext  for  gainsaying  and  censuring  every  Argument  they 
hear.  But  that  is  not  at  all  my  Character,  Nothing  delights  me  so 
much  as  the  Feeling,  that  not  being  myself  a  Party  Man  I  can  agree 
with  so  many  Things  that  Persons  of  quite  opposite  Factions  will 
tell  me. 
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Nor  yet  is  my  Position  like  to  that  pourtrayed  by  Mr  Tennyson, 
when  he  makes  that  haughty  and  gifted  Soul  in  the  Palace  of  A  rt  to 
boast : — 

"  I  sit  as  God,  holding  no  Form  of  Creed, 
But  contemplating  all." 

On  the  contrary,  my  Form  of  Creed  is  very  definite,  though  perhaps 
not  exactly  coincident  with  any  other ;  and  probably  those  that 
peruse  my  Speculations  with  any  Attention  will  often  flatter  them- 
selves they  detect  great  Inconsistencies  betwixt  one  Day  and  the 
next.  It  may  possibly  be  so ;  yet  I  believe  that  a  closer  Scrutiny 
would  convince  those  my  Critics  that  there  is  a  Connection  deeper  or 
subtler  than  they  had  guessed.  In  every  Thing  we  ought  well  to 
bear  in  Mind  the  famous  Argument  of  Bishop  Butler  drawn  from  the 
limited  Range  of  Man's  Intellect. 

Many  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  amused  to  hear  in  what  small 
Matters,  as  well  as  great,  this  Disposition  of  mine  towards  Selection 
is  indulged.  They  would  laugh  if  I  told  them  that  it  influences  even 
my  Patronage  of  the  Tradesmen.  For  instance,  my  Bohea  and  Bis- 
cuits come  from  WooUard  and  Hattersley,  my  Cocoa  and  Preserves 
from  Lincolnc s ;  while  my  Glass  and  Porcelain,  which  (by  a  Freak  of 
Madame  Nature)  are  a  Grocery  at  Cambridge,  form  the  Pride  of 
MattJiezv  and  Gent.  Messieurs  Flack  and  Sons  supply  me  with  my 
Big  Boots,  White-Robinson  with  my  Dress  Pumps.  I  find  I  can  get 
an  excellent  Black  Coat  at  Milligaiis,  while  Mr  Carpenter  offers  me  a 
greater  Choice  of  Tweeds  and  Light  Stuffs ;  and  for  graceful  Trow- 
sers  I  have  paid  more  than  one  Bill  at  Beaks',  So  again  I  might  add 
that  I  am  pretty  well  content  with  some  Champagne  that  WJiitniore 
and  Simpson  furnish  me,  but  neither  from  them  nor  anywhere  else  in 
Cambridge  can  I  get  any  other  Wine  to  drink.  Nor  must  it  be 
thought  from  this  that  I  am  fastidious  or  difficult  to  please;  far  from 
that,  the  Reason  is  that  I  delight  in  encouraging  Excellence  of  any 
Kind,  and  should  think  that  I  lacked  of  my  Duty,  did  I  give  my 
Countenance  to  the  Sale  of  an  ill-made  Waistcoat   or   an   inferior 
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Pound  of  Tea.     No  Matter  can  be  too  small  for  the  Exercise  of  those 
Faculties  of  Moral  Choice  with  which  we  have  been  endued. 

I  could  go  on  to  rehearse  a  List  of  the  Articles  of  my  Political 
Relief  (and  give  the  Reason  of  them  too),  which  should  show  that 
I  am  neither  a  Tory  nor  a  Wliig:  but  I  forbear.  English  People 
must  be  nearly  Sick  of  those  Subjects,  seeing  they  are  treated  in 
every  Periodical  that  appears.  Sufifice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  Privacy 
of  my  own  Rooms  I  try  every  Coin  I  come  by,  and  if  it  ring  like 
true  Metal,  I  hold  it  good  Currency  of  the  Realm,  whether  the  Head 
on  the  Obverse  be  that  of  the  Standard  or  of  the  Daily  News. 

But  what   gives   me   more   Satisfaction    than    any  other  Part   of 
this  inquisitive  Behaviour,  is  the  Relation  it  puts  me  in  to  the  Church. 
He  that  is  enrolled  as  a  Member  of  any  P^action  in  her,  fears  to  put 
his  Soul  in  Jeopardy  if  he  worship  in  a  Congregation  of  the  opposite 
Persuasion.     The  Tractarian  will  take  a  Black  Gown  for  Mourning 
at  the  Catholic  Church's  Death  :   the  Siniconitc  will  see   a  Surplice 
in  the  Pulpit  and  think  of  Whited  Sepulchres,  or  a  Red  Cope  and 
remember  the  Whore  of  Babylon.     One  hears  of  Sudden  Conversion 
and  calls  it  Sudden  Death  ;  another  listening  to  a  Discourse  on  Apo- 
stolical Succession,  begins  to  smell  Popery  or  (in  other  Words)  the 
Lake  of  Brimstone.     Now  I  rejoice  and  will   rejoice  that  I  heartily 
agree  with  both.     As   an  Optimist,    I   believe   that  most  Men  have 
excellent  Intentions  ;  as  an  Eclectic,  I  pick  out  the  Good  intended 
from   the   accompanying   Bad.     I   make  it   a    Rule    to   go   once    a 
Term  to  every  Church  in  Cambridge.     I  have,  in  the  very  same  Day, 
assisted   at  a   High  Function  in  our  most    Ritualistical  Sanctuary, 
and   sat    under  the  most  Puritan  of  our  Pulpits.     I  have  heard  a 
Calvinistic   Negro  in  the  Morning,   and    in  the  Evening  a   Liberal 
Professor ;    and    I   have  learnt   from   both.     Nay,    at   odd   Times  I 
have  been  taught  Scripture  Truths  by  Popish  Priests,  and  Catholic 
Doctrines  by  Schismatical  Divines. 

I  end  with  a  little  Parable  from  a  fine  Japanese  Sermon,  translated 
by  the  accomplished  Mr  Algernon  ISIitford,  leaving  those  who  have 
read  thus  far  to  find  the  Moral  of  it. 
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A  Frog  who  lived  at  Kiyoto,  having  heard  much  of  the  beautiful 
Country  of  Osaka,  set  out  one  fine  Spring  Day  to  visit  it.  By  a 
wearisome  Succession  of  Leaps,  he  reached  the  Summit  of  the  Hill 
Tendza7i,  which  commands  a  fair  Prospect  of  either  Region.  Now 
it  chanced  that  a  Frog  from  Osaka  was  on  a  Pilgrimage  to  see 
Kiyoto ;  and  on  the  Hill  Top  the  two  Frogs  met,  introduced  them- 
selves, and  told  each  other  their  Plans.  But  when  they  considered, 
what  Pains  they  had  already  been  at,  and  that  they  were  but  Half 
Way  still,  they  began  to  fear  their  Legs  and  Loins  would  fail  them  : 
if  they  stood  well  up  on  Tiptoe  and  stretched  their  Backs,  they 
would  see  as  much,  and  save  Stiffness  in  the  Joints.  When  they 
had  this  done  and  had  looked  well  about  them,  they  both  remarked, 
with  great  Scorn,  there  was  not  the  least  Difference  between  the 
Land  they  were  looking  at  and  the  Land  they  had  left ;  so  they 
might  as  well  go  Home.  Thus  with  an  ironical  Bow,  they  hopped 
off  swaggering  Home.  Now  although  this  is  a  very  funny  little  Story 
(continues  the  Preacher),  you  will  not  see  the  Drift  of  it  at  once. 
The  Frogs  thought  they  were  looking  in  Front  of  them  ;  but  as, 
when  they  stood  up,  their  Eyes  were  in  the  Back  of  their  Heads, 
each  was  looking  at  his  Native  Place,  all  the  While  he  believed  he 
was  looking  at  the  Place  he  wished  to  go  to. 

A. 
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"God's  Prophets  of  the  Beautiful 
Who  die  for  Beauty  as  Martyrs  do 
For  Truth,  the  Ends  being  scarcely  two." — E.  B.   BROWNING, 

|HOUGH  I  do  not  in  my  Papers  aim  solely  at  Amusement 
and  generally  have  some  Serious  Purpose,  my  Practice  is  to 
touch  all  Subjects  very  lightly  and  scarcely  ever  to  demand 
any  Consecutive  Thinking.  If  like  Mr  Addison  in  the  SPECTATOR 
I  were  to  maintain  through  Ten  successive  Numbers  a  sustained 
Disquisition  on  Imagination,  or  to  revert  repeatedly  to  Mr  Mill's 
Views  on  the  Rights  of  Women,  as  he  did  to  H abbess  Theory  of 
Laughter,  even  though  I  should  do  it  with  a  Pen  as  powerful  and 
graceful  as  his,  I  am  sure  you  would  very  soon  cease  to  read  me. 
People  would  be  willing  to  undertake  an  Effort  in  listening  to  him, 
which  they  would  not  do  for  me  ;  and  perhaps  also,  at  least  with 
regard  to  the  Time  we  spend  on  English  Literature,  Bp.  Butler  s 
Remark  is  true  that  "  No  Part  of  Time  is  more  put  to  the  Account  of 
Idleness,  One  can  scarce  forbear  saying  is  spent  with  less  Thought, 
than  great  Part  of  that  which  is  spent  in  Reading."  Yet  from  this 
prudent  Habit  of  mine  I  intend  to  depart  to-day,  and  to  venture  on 
reasoning  more  closely  than  with  me  is  usual.  -  For  some  have 
cavilled  at  my  saying  in  the  Paper  on  French  Novels  that  the  "  Artist 
who  moralizes  spoils  his  Art"  and  my  other  Remarks  to  the  same 
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Effect ;  and  I  desire  if  possible  to  remove  their  Misapprehension  by- 
speaking  on  the  Relations  of  Art  and  Morality. 

Many  excellent  People  seem  to  think  that  no  Moral  Lesson  can 
be  learnt  which  is  not  directly  taught.  On  the  other  hand  Many 
with  a  keen  Appreciation  of  Art  regard  it  as  not  only  altogether 
outside  the  Province  of  Morality,  but  even  hostile  to  it.  Now  I  so 
far  sympathize  with  the  Intention  of  the  First  Class  that  scarcely 
anything  seems  to  me  worth  doing  which  does  not  ultimately  tend  to 
ennoble  Man's  Moral  Nature  ;  yet  the  Other  Side  seems  to  have  the 
Advantage  in  Strength  and  Keenness  of  Artistic  Feeling.  How  can 
we  strike  the  Balance  justly .''  I  will  endeavour  to  state  the  Truth  of 
the  Matter  as  I  think  it  really  stands. 

The  sole  End  of  Art  is  its  own  Perfection.  It  cannot  have  any 
secondary  Aim,  for  a  Man  cannot  at  the  same  Time  fire  at  Two 
Targets.  The  Artist  cannot  be  his  own  Showman,  telling  us  how 
and  what  to  admire.  Therefore  it  is  that  those  Artists  who  Moralize 
fail  of  their  proper  End.  But  there  is  a  Moral  Good  which  may  come 
to  a  Man  through  Art : — the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  which  enters  the 
Soul  by  the  Channel  of  Delight.  And  the  True  Artist  who  is  also  a 
Good  Man  may  derive  Satisfaction  from  the  Thought  that  while 
seeking  with  a  single  Eye  his  own  End,  he  is  really  benefitting  Man- 
kind. The  Poet  who  has  a  true  Gift  of  Song  praises  his  Maker  best 
and  does  most  Good  to  the  World  by  simply  singing.  And  so  with 
other  Artists,  each  in  their  own  Order. 

This  is  the  first  Point  of  Connexion  between  Art  and  Morality, 
but  there  is  also  Another.  If  Vice  gets  such  a  Hold  of  a  Man's  Mind 
as  to  interfere  with  his  Vision  of  Nature  in  its  Original  Purity,  it 
makes  him  a  worse  Artist.  This  is  where  the  modern  Sensual  Poets 
fail.  Out  of  their  own  Mouth  would  I  judge  them.  To  mistake  for 
Nature  a  vicious  Distortion  of  it,  however  prevalent  the  Distortion 
may  be,  is  not  to  be  true  to  Art.  In  so  far  as  they  are  sinfully 
Sensual  they  are  worse  Poets  ;  in  so  far  as  they  are  true  Poets,  their 
Poetry  is  morally  elevating  and  ennobling. 
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Novels,  according  to  the  Modern  Conception  of  them,  arc  quite  as 
much  Works  of  Art,  and  quite  as  unfit  to  be  Vehicles  of  Moralizing, 
as  Anything  else  can  be.     At  once  the  Weakest  and  Vilest   Pro- 
ductions and  some  of  the  Noblest  Creations  of  English  Genius  have 
taken  this  Form.     But  here  again  the  same   Line  divides  both  the 
"Bad  from    the    Good   and  the   Little  from   the  Great.     Indeed  the 
Case    is   clearer   here   than   before ;    for   some    Doubt    may   remain 
whether  the  Name  of  True  Poetry  can  be  denied  to  much  Expres- 
sion of  Feeling  which  after  all  it  is  injurious  to  cultivate.     But  con- 
cerning  Dramatic   Art  there  can  be  no  Doubt.     Here  certainly  to 
be  true  to  Nature  must  be   the   Rule  of  Perfection;    and  to  have 
Truth  shewn  to  One  must  make  wiser  and  better.     To  heap  upon 
the   Hero  impossible   Faculties   and  crown  the  Story  with  startling 
Incidents,  out  of  all  Proportion  with  the  Average  Facts  of  Human 
Life  ;  to  describe  Sin  (which  always  at  length  putrifies  and  becomes 
loathsome)  without  its    Consequences  ;  or  to  represent  the  Pleasure 
of   it  as  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  After  Pain  ; — this  is  not  to  be 
true  to  Nature.     If  a  weak  and  absurdly  Romantic  Novel  did  not 
too   much   disgust    me,    it    would    probably    make    me    discontented 
with  Common  Life.    But  a  great  Novel  has  the  very  opposite  Efifect. 
ft  throws  a  Dignity  round  every-day  Occurrences,  widens  the  Range 
of  my  Sympathy  and  leads  me  to  take  a  keen  and  kindly  Interest 
in  the  Commonplace  Characters  of  Ordinary  People.     What  Reader 
of  Miss  A  listen  or  George  Eliot  does  not  find  simple  Country  Society 
more  worth  observing,  more  amusing   and   instructive   than  before  .-• 
But  there  is  a  Benefit  to  be  derived   from  them  of  a  still  higher 
kind.    I  always   feel  on  laying  down  a  good  Novel  that  the  Moral 
Purpose  has  been  strengthened  and  informed.     If  it  is  a  Work  of  the 
lighter  Sort  I  have  at  least  derived  from  it  Knowledge  of  Men  and 
Manners    which   I  must  otherwise    have  acquired  slowly  for  myself, 
or  perhaps  never  at  all.    The  Deeper  Ones  do  more  than  this.    While 
I  watch  gradually  unfolding  the  Character  of  an  Arthur  DonnitJiorne 
or  a  Tito  I  see  at  once  the  horrible  End  of  yielding  to  Temptation 
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and  the  easy  Beginnings  of  it,  and  all  the  while  am  furnished  with 
Wisdom  to  guard  against  it  and  with  Determination  to  resist.  Yet 
be  it  observed  by  those  who  would  have  the  Novel  Writer  intersperse 
his  Story  with  improving  Moral  Sentiments  that  all  this  is  effected 
simply  by  the  Perfection  of  Dramatic  Power,  by  Shewing  Things 
as  they  are,  by  describing  Characters  and  Circumstances  as  in  the 
World  they  are  found.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  from  the 
Works  of  the  great  Novelist  to  whom  I  have  alluded  it  is  impossible 
to  infer  what  are  her  Opinions  on  any  Religious  or  Political  Ques- 
tion ;  and  this  is  not  an  Exaggeration. 

The  Controversy,  too  often  a  Feud,  between  the  Rival  Claims 
of  Art  and  Morality  is  an  old  one ;  as  old  as  St  Aiigiistin  who  found 
Virgil  a  Snare  and  chid  himself  for  having  been  lost  in  the  Wander- 
ings of  yEneas,  and  for  having  wept  over  the  Death  of  Dido  while 
himself  afflicted  with  a  more  terrible  Death.  Scarcely  before  the 
past  and  present  Generation  have  there  been  Instances  of  the  Same 
Minds  taking  Account  of  both  Sides  ;  yet  still  later  a  School  has 
arisen  who,  not  so  much  in  their  Poems  as  in  their  declared  Opinions, 
are  Blatant  (it  is  not  an  unfair  Word)  in  their  Hatred  of  the  Moral 
Law. 

N. 


Camhridge:  published  by  E,  Johnson,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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"the  Calender 
In  merry  Guise  he  spoke."— CowPER. 


PROPOSE  this  Morning  to  conclude  the  Story  of  the 
Sixth  Calendar.  I  left  you  on  a  Thursday  in  the  Middle 
of  January  1795, — not  1802;  for  then  old  Maps  would 
not  have  been  able  to  walk  up  your  Staircase,  but  you  would  have 
had  to  go  to  his  Son  Young  Nicholson  to  get  your  Books.  After  a 
few  Days'  Dreams  of  being  Senior  Wranglers,  on  the  following 
"Monday  Morning,  a  little  before  Eight  o'CIock,  the  Students,  gene- 
rally about  a  Hundred,  enter  the  Senate-House,  preceded  by  a 
Master  of  Arts,  who  on  this  Occasion  is  styled  the  Father  of  the 
College  to  which  he  belongs."  This  Officer,  as  we  learn  from  another 
Source,  attends  all  the  Examinations  for  Bachelor's  Degrees,  to  see 
that  there  is  Fair  Play.  "As  soon  as  the  University  Clock  has 
struck  Eight,  the  Names  are  called  over  and  the  Absentees  being 
marked,  are  subject  to  certain  Fines.  The  Classes  to  be  examined 
are  called  out,  and  proceed  to  their  appointed  Tables  where  they 
find  Pens  Ink  and  Paper  provided  in  great  Abundance.  In  this 
Manner  with  the  utmost  Order  and  Regularity  more  than  two 
Thirds  of  the  Young  Men  are  set  to  Work  within  less  than  five 
Minutes  after  the  Clock  has  struck  Eight."  There  are  no  printed 
Papers,  but  the  Questions  are  given  out  One  by  One,  like  the  Verses 
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of  a  Hymn  in  ^ Zioji  with  Love  Lane  at  the  Back  of  it.'  So  "the 
Young  Men  hear  the  Propositions  or  Questions  dehvered  by  the 
Examiners ;  they  instantly  apply  themselves ;  demonstrate,  prove, 
work  out,  and  write  down,  fairly  and  legibly,  (otherwise  their  Labour 
is  of  little  Avail)  the  Answers  required.  All  is  Silence ;  nothing 
heard  save  the  Voice  of  the  Examiners  ;  or  the  gentle  Request  of 
Someone,  who  may  wish  a  Repetition  of  the  Enunciation.  It  re- 
quires every  Person  to  use  the  utmost  Dispatch  ;  for  as  soon  as  ever 
the  Examiners  [viz.  the  two  Moderators  of  the  present  and  those  of 
the  two  preceding  years  or  their  Substitutes]  perceive  Anyone  to 
have  finished  his  Paper  and  subscribed  his  Name  to  it,  another 
Question  is  immediately  given.  A  smattering  Demonstration  will 
weigh  little  in  the  Scale  of  Merit  ;  Everything  must  be  fully  clearly 
and  scientifically  brought  to  a  true  Conclusion.  And  though  a 
Person  may  Compose  his  Papers  amidst  Hurry  and  Embarrassment, 
he  ought  ever  to  recollect  that  his  Papers  are  all  inspected  by  the 
united  Abilities  of  Six  Examiners  with  Coolness  Impartiality  and 
Circumspection. ...  The  Examination  which  embraces  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Fbixions,  the  Doctrine  of  Infifiitesimals  and  Increments, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Optics,  and  Astro- 
nomy, in  all  their  various  Gradations,  is  varied  according  to  Circum- 
stances :  no  one  can  anticipate  a  Question  ;  for  in  the  Course  of  five 
Minutes  he  may  be  dragged  from  EuCLiD  to  Newton  ;  from  the 
humble  Arithmetic  of  BONNYCASTLE,  to  the  abstruse  Analytics  of 
Waring."  This  goes  on  till  Nine :  but  you,  being  in  the  two  first 
Classes,  take  a  Problem  Paper  to  work  '  at  any  Window '  you  please. 
"At  Nine  o'Clock  the  Doors  of  the  Senate-House  are  opened.  Each 
Man  bundles  up  his  Papers,  writes  his  Name  on  the  Outside  Sheet, 
delivers  them  to  the  Examiners  and  retires  (only  Half  an  Honr 
being  allowed)  to  Breakfast." 

The  Roll  having  been  called  at  Half-past  Nine,  Euclid  viva  voce 
ct  cetera  occupies  the  Time  till  Eleven  o'clock.  You  have  a  Respite 
till  One  for  Exercise  and  Dinner  :  after  which  you  have  two  Hours' 
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more  Work.  "  At  TJircc  o'Clock  the  Senate-House  is  again  cleared 
for  Half  an  Hour ;  during  which  Time  the  Proctors  treat  the  Fathers 
and  Compounders  with  Tea  and  Coffee.  On  the  Return  the  Exami- 
nations are  resumed  and  continue  'till  Five  o'Clock,  when  the 
Senate-House  Examinations  break  up  for  the  Day. 

At  Seven  o'Clock  in  the  Evening  \h.Q  four  first  Classes... go  to  the 
Senior  Moderator's  Rooms,  where  they  continue  'till  Nine,  to  solve 
Problems ;  and  are  treated  with  Wine  and  Fruit."  On  the  Tuesday 
Evening  the  Junior  Moderator  provides  "the  same  Entertainment" 
after  a  similar  Day's  Work. 

"  Wednesday  comparatively  speaking  is  considered  as  a  Day  of 
Leisure,"  it  is  devoted  to  Locke,  Paley,  Clarke,  Butler  etc.  "  It  is 
expected  in  the  Examinations  of  this  Day,  all  Persons,  whether  they 
be  Candidates  for  Honours  or  not  acquit  themselves  with  Respecta- 
bility in  the  Solution  of  the  several  Questions  which  the  Examiners 
may  think  proper  to  propose."  On  TJiursday  the  Mathematical 
Examination  proceeds:  but  at  Eight  o'Clock  a  new  List  of  the  Can- 
didates is  published.  The  Names  are  distributed  into  Brackets, — the 
Names  within  the  Brackets  being  in  Order  of  Merit.  Upon  the 
Exhibition  of  the  List  "Disappointment  or  Satisfaction  is  visible  in 
the  Countenances  of  the  Examined  ;  Some  think  their  Merits  are 
placed  too  low,  while  others  rejoice  in  the  7?;'(?r/(r/ assigned  to  them" — 
but  they  may  have  the  Satisfaction  of  eJiallctiging  Anyone  whose 
Name  is  coupled  with  his  own,  to  single  Combat  in  a  special 
Examination. 

Then  there  is  a  Meeting  of  "an  aggregate  Tribunal  of  Eight 
learned  Men... At  this  Meeting  it  is  determined  whether  all  are 
to  have  their  Degrees  passed ;  sometimes  Two  or  Three  are  found 
deficient ;  in  which  Case  they  are  Plucked,  /.  e.  turned  over  to  Ash 
Wednesday  {Dujice's  Day)  or  'till  such  Time  as  they  have  qualified 
themselves  for  their  Degree.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  so 
little  is  required  of  these  low  Men,  that  all  Compassion  on  the 
Defeat  of  their  Hopes  is  totally  out  of  the  Question." 
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I  have,  I  hope,  by  this  Time  sufficiently  interested  my  Reader  in 
the  University  Proceedings  of  Eighty  Years  ago,  to  induce  him  to  go 
to  the  Fountain  Head  and  drink  from  the  Calendar  for  1802  in  the 
University  Library  large  Draughts  no  less  sweet  than  the  Stolen 
Waters  which  have  fertilized  my  Barrenness  To-day.  Now  I  must 
congratulate  my  Anonymous  Friend  whom  I  have  all  along 
addressed  in  the  Second  Person,  I  have  but  to  show  him,  like  fair 
Beatrice,  '  where  the  Bachelors  sit,  and  then  live  we  as  merry  as  the 
Day  is  long':  and  I  will  tender  to  him  the  Apology  of  our  Friend 
the  Calendar:  "It  is  hoped  that  no  Freedom  of  Observation  in  the 
foregoing  or  following  Pages,  will  be  construed  into  Personality.  Not 
the    least    disrespect  being  intended  towards  any  Individual  what- 


ever." 


X.  A. 
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'  But  Relaxation  of  the  languid  Frame 
By  soft  Recumbency  of  outstretched  Limbs, 
Was  Bliss  reserved  for  happier  Days.      So  slow 
The  Growth  of  what  is  excellent  ;   so  hard 
To  attain  Perfection  in   this  Nether  World."— CowPER. 


lAST  Monday  I  received  a  Visit  from  a  Friend  who  had  just 
arrived  to  take  his  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Not  having  been 
in  Cambridge  for  three  Years  he  had  spent  his  Morning  in 
wandering  about  the  Colleges  to  see  what  Changes  had  taken  Place 
during  his  Absence  ;  and  he  had  been  particularly  pleased  with  the 
new  Seats  in  Trinit}'  Chapel.  "  Ah,  Tatler,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what 
an  Improvement  it  is !  Those  old  Forms,  or  formless  Benches,  were 
as  uncomfortable  as  they  were  hideous  ;  I  declare  all  the  College 
would  have  grown  hump-backed  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  rowing." 
I  smiled,  and  when  he  had  taken  his  Leave  indulged  as  is  my  Wont 
in  the  Train  of  Reflection  that  his  Words  called  up. 

One  would  hardly  think  that  the  Spirit  of  Asceticism  still  lingers 
amongst  us  in  this  luxurious  Nineteenth  Century.  The  popular 
Mind  at  any  rate  does  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  Cynical  in 
the  Life  of  University  Men  ;  the  Style  in  which  we  entertain  our 
Visitors  in  the  May  Term  is  taken,  however  wrongly,  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  our  ordinary  Habits.  Nevertheless  the  Creed  that  personal 
Discomfort  is  favourable  to  Virtue  still  rules  the  Arrangement  of  our 
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Sittings :  public  Sittings  of  course  I  mean,  for  the  Ease  of  the 
private  Person  is  more  than  sufficiently  studied  by  Bidstrode  and 
Swan.  But  as  if  to  condemn  Darwinism,  and  preclude  the  Possi- 
bility of  our  ever  developing  again  the  primaeval  Extension  of  the 
Spinal  Vertebrae,  we  never  assemble  for  any  common  Purpose  with- 
out compressing  ourselves  on  hard  and  narrow  Seats,  and  remaining 
thereon  like  Birds  at  Roost  with  ill-shapen  Oval  Bodies  till  the 
Time  comes  for  shaking  ourselves  out  again  into  Something  like 
Men.  Perhaps  it  is  a  Rede  Lecture  that  brings  us  together ;  well, 
there  we  are,  the  younger  Men  in  the  Gallery  pinching  their  Wind- 
pipes as  they  lean  on  the  wooden  Parapet ;  the  Dons  sitting  in 
worse  Plight  perched  on  low  Benches  scarcely  nine  Inches  wide ; 
both  alike  strained  and  uncomfortable.  Or  it  may  be  that  some 
favourite  Divine  is  to  preach  at  S.  Mary's  Church ;  in  this  Case  the 
Occupants  of  the  Galleries  alone  suffer,  but  their  Uneasiness  is  great 
enough  for  both ;  for  an  Hour  of  the  Clock  they  will  be  there, 
curling  their  Backs  in  Misery. 

Here  I  can  fancy  some  one  murmuring,  "  So  ho !  Mr  Tatler  is  a 
Bit  of  a  Sybarite,  and  like  the  Abbott  in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'weel  he 
loves  a  saft  Cushion  to  his  hinder  End.' "  Not  so,  I  am  no  Volup- 
tuary ;  I  desire  only  such  moderate  Indulgence  of  the  Body  as  shall 
enable  me  to  forget  its  Existence.  When  the  Flesh  is  weary,  the  Mind 
cannot  be  vigorous ;  Bodily  Languor  invariably  produces  a  simul- 
taneous Weakening  of  the  Intellect.  Changes  of  Attitude,  Wrigglings 
of  the  Limbs  in  the  Search  for  Rest,  interrupt  and  distract  the  Atten- 
tion ;  or  if  the  Inclination  to  wriggle  be  resisted,  the  necessary  Effort 
in  Resistance  exhausts  Energy ;  and  mental  Energy  is  of  the  same 
Stock  as  physical.  The  very  Error  of  the  Ascetic  Principle  was  this 
that  by  endeavouring  to  suppress  Feelings  which  had  not  come  into 
actual  Existence  it  excited  the  Appetites  which  it  professed  to  sub- 
due. To  me  it  is  harder  to  keep  the  Thoughts  steadily  fixed  in  one 
Groove  when  the  unnatural  Tension  of  some  Muscle  annoys  and 
irritates  me,  than  to  overcome  the  soporific  Influence  of  even  a  Spring 
Sofa  before  a  clear  Fire  on  a  frosty  Night.     For  Comfort  commend 
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mc  to  an  old-fashioned  Kitchen  Chair  with  its  tall  straight  Back  and 
broad  Scat ;  it  is  in  the  highest  Sense  Confortabilis,  strengthening  or 
supporting.  The  Power  of  Abstraction  is  a  grand  Thing  no  doubt. 
One  would  like  to  be  able  to  think  or  read  independently  of  Time 
and  Place  ;  to  stand,  as  Socrates  did,  barefoot  on  the  Ice,  meditating 
on  the  same  subject  for  twenty-four  Hours  consecutively ;  but  as 
many  of  us  never  have  cultivated  and  never  will  cultivate  this  Power, 
it  is  absurd  to  make  an  Argument  out  of  it  in  Favour  of  tiring 
Sessions. 

The  most  wearisome  Places  of  Public  Resort  arc  the  College 
Lecture-Rooms.  Cold  in  Winter,  stifling  in  Summer,  always  draughty, 
mostly  dirty ;  with  Furniture  that  would  disgrace  a  National  School, 
and  a  cubical  Content  of  Air  that  would  hardly  satisfy  a  Government 
Inspector  ;  having  Desks  that  Books  will  not  rest  on,  and  on  which 
you  cannot  write  without  an  aching  Wrist,  they  recall  the  Roman 
Ergastula  much  more  than  the  Greek  a-vokal,  and  seem  designed 
to  furnish  Students  with  an  Excuse  for  shirking  the  Lectures,  I 
must  however  make  one  Exception.  Clare  College  possesses  a  Room 
warmly  panelled  with  Oak,  carpeted,  and  fitted  with  level  Tables. 
But  the  Rest  are  much  as  I  have  described  them  ;  even  the  White- 
wash on  the  Walls  flouts  the  black  Gowns  we  wear.  Now  that  many 
and  noble  Attempts  are  being  made  throughout  the  University  to 
induce  Men  to  regard  Lectures  as  a  Privilege  rather  than  as  a  Bore, 
how  is  it  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  our  Authorities  to  try  the 
simple  Plan  of  putting  flat  Desks  and  broad  Seats  with  Backs  instead 
of  the  present  equally  cumbrous  and  far  more  repulsive  Fittings  1 

Again  I  have  heard  my  Elders  say,  with  that  Mixture  of  Pride 
and  Regret  which  fills  the  Words  of  greyhaired  Men,  that  in  their 
Day  not  a  few  popular  Preachers  but  any  one  that  ascended  the 
Pulpit  of  Saini  Marys  found  himself  confronted  with  a  numerous 
Audience.  But  now  on  two  Sundays  out  of  three  there  are  barely 
Fifty  to  be  seen  in  the  Church  besides  the  Professors  and  Proctors. 
Are  we  then  less  Sermon-loving  than  our  Fathers }  I  believe  not, 
but  only  more  luxurious.     Few  of   us  could  ride   outside   a  Coach 
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on  a  December  Night  for  Five  Hours  without  taking  Cold,  or  travel 
on  foot  to  Cambridge  with  our  Lidddl  and  Scotfs  slung  across  our 
Shoulders,  as  they  used  to  do.  If  some  one  would  leave  Money  to 
make  the  Galleries  habitable  he  would  be  even  a  greater  Benefactor 
than  the  original  Builder  of  them.  In  their  present  State  there  seems 
to  be  little  Reason  for  keeping  them  up  at  all. 

I  would  refer  to  the  College  Halls,  and  shew  how  they  illustrate 
the  old  Adage  that  the  Weakest  must  go  to  the  Wall  (if  he  would 
have  a  Support  to  his  Back)  even  at  Meals,  were  it  not  that  I  must 
say  a  few  Words  on  another  Subject ; 

"For   when   a   Lady's    in   the    Case, 
You   know   all   other   Things   give    Place," 

as  Jane  A  listen's  Mrs  Elton  would  quote. 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  Lady  residing  in  Cambridge,  who  often 
entertains  Members  of  the  University,  that  repeatedly  when  she  has 
invited  Undergraduates  to  Dinner  they  have  sent  no  Reply  to  her 
Invitations,  and  yet  have  come  at  the  Time  appointed  ;  whereas  they 
being  supposed  to  be  "  down  "  others  have  been  asked  to  take  their 
Place.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  Inconvenience  this  must  cause.  The 
Habit  of  not  answering  Invitations  is  bad  enough  among  Fellow 
Students,  but  when  it  is  carried  into  other  Society  it  becomes  a  Piece 
of  Carelessness  and  Incivility  quite  unpardonable.  I  would  not  insult 
my  Regular  Subscribers  by  supposing  that  they  could  be  guilty  of 
such  Bad  Conduct.  I  have  consented  to  allude  to  the  Abuse  in  the 
Hope  that  my  Notice  of  it  may  catch  the  Eye  of  some  of  the  Culprits 
who  save  their  Twopence  by  reading  me  in  the  Shopwindows  or  the 
Public  Newsrooms ;  they  are  no  doubt  capable  of  other  Enormities. 

W. 


Cambridge:  j>ublished  by  E .  Johnson,  30,  Trinity  Street. 
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A  Good  Old  Man  is  the  best  Antiquitie."— Earle. 


EING  by  Nature  indolent,  and  indisposed  to  much  personal 
Exertion,  I  found  it  rather  against  the  Grain  to  walk  with 
Charlie  Highandry  all  the  Way  to  Floundcr''s  End  for  the 
Purpose  of  seeing  his  Father.  But  it  was  one  of  those  beautiful 
bright  Days  we  had  a  short  Time  back,  and  the  delicious  Air  was  an 
adequate  Recompense  for  the  Toil  of  Walking  and  for  the  Slighting 
of  my  Books  that  Morning.  The  Road  lies  (for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Curious)  through  the  Mazes  of  Crooked  Histon,  under  the  heavy 
Tower  of  Cottenham,  noted  no  less  for  its  Steeple  Chases  than  for  its 
Staple  Cheeses.  You  next  pass  over  the  pretty  Hill  of  Wilbiirton; 
and  after  that  Heaven  and  Highandry  alone  know  the  Way  we  took, 
so  perplexed  was  I  to  pick  my  Path  amid  the  Mire. 

When  we  were  yet  some  W' ay  from  the  Place,  my  Powers  began 
to  fail  from  Exhaustion,  and  I  formed  a  Design  for  recruiting  them 
by  asking  at  the  next  Public  House  for  a  Horn  of  Small  Beer,  a 
vulgar  Liquor,  for  which  (I  may  as  well  admit)  I  have  a  strong  Pen- 
chant', notwithstanding  Charlie  told  me  it  was  the  worst  Thing  in  the 
World  '  for  walking  upon.'  Charlie  affirmed  he  would  postpone  going 
in  till  after  he  was  hanged,  so  I  entered  the  Bar  alone,  and  found 
half  a  Dozen  Peasants  seated  round  the  Fire,  drinking.  With  true 
Country  Courtesy  they  invited  me  to  the  best  Chair  by  the  Hearth, 
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and  in  return  of  course  I  treated  them  (as  they  expected)  to  a  Share 
in  my  Potations.     FaUing  to  Conversation  with  them,  I  discovered 
that   the   most   intelligent    of  these   honest  Fellows  was  a   zealous 
Parishioner  of   my   dear   old  Friend.     He    informed   me   there  was 
'  a   Sight  of  Difference  in  the  Church  since  Parson  Highandry  had 
come,'  marking  me  on  the  Wall  how  high  the  Pews  had  reached  in 
olden  Time,  so  that  'twas  impossible,  when  sitting,  to  see  more  than 
the  Sounding-Board  of  the  Pulpit.     "  You  should  see  our  Parson,  Sir, 
(he  said),  in  Church :  He  do  look  beautiful  in  his  White  Gown  and 
Black  Gloves,  with  that  Red  Thing  down  his  Back  :   and  he  won't 
have  no  Disturbance  in  the  Church,  not  he  :  his  Eyes  are  going  all 
over  the  Church,  Sir,  all  Service  Time :  Lor'  bless  you.  Sir,  a  Man 
durst  as  soon  eat  the   Flesh  of  his  own  Arm  as  make  a   Row  in 
Church."     I  was  heartily  rejoiced  with  this  quaint  Testimony  to  the 
good  old  Vicar's  Zeal. 

At   last   we   reached  our   Destination,   which  takes  its   Name  I 
imagine  from  the  Fact,  that  when  you  reach  it  you  are  at  last  on 
Dry  Ground,  though  I   can  vouch  you  will  bring  a  good   Deal  of 
the   Fen    Country   with   you,    from    the    Knees    downward.     Upon 
entering   the   Drawingroom,   Charlie  became   at  once  a  Captive  in 
his  Mother's  Arms,  while  Miss  Jane  stood  by  with  a  distant  Prospect 
of  getting  her  Turn.     But  the  old  Man,  taking  no  Heed  of  them, 
came  up  to  me  at  once,  with  both  Hands  out,  and  exclaiming :  "  My 
dear  Isaac  (he  had  known  me  from  a  Baby),  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you.     I  have  positively  No  One  here  to  talk  to.     My  Wife  you  see 
is  always  bustling  about  the  House,  and  Jane  has  to  run  after  her 
and  set  to  Rights  what  her  Mother  upsets.     Then  I  have  no  Neigh- 
bours but   Clergymen  ;   and  they  all  so  full  of  their  own  Matters, 
they  take  no  Interest  in  anybody's  else.     Besides,  one's  a  Dolt  and 
another's  a  Don  ;  the  Opinions  of  one  are  about  a  Hair's  Breadth, 
another's  are  so  wide  that  he  has  none :  then  poor  Spmk  is  his  Wife's 
Husband,   and  Ricaneux  mistakes  himself  for   a   Deity, — the  latter 
being  a  Gentleman  and  not  a  Christian,  the  former  a  Christian  and 
not  a  Gentleman.     And  if  you  look  lower  for  your   Friends,  why, 
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the  Blacksmith  is  a  capital  Fellow  and  our  best  Politician  to  be  sure, 
but  he  thinks  me  a  Bore  if  I  keep  him  Ten  Minutes  from  his  Anvil ; 
and  good  old  Mrs  Gh'd  at  the  Farm,  though  she  knows  all  the  Gossip 
of  the  Country,  has  no  literary  Taste  whatever ;  besides,  she  and 
I  are  getting  too  Deaf  for  one  another.  So  indeed  I  am  pleased  to 
see  you.  But  I  forgot,  you  must  be  tired  :  come  and  sit  down  after 
your  Walk.  Why  Chaj'lic,  dear  Boy,  I  didn't  see  you  come  in." 
And  so  saying  he  turned  and  gave  him  a  great  old-fashioned  Kiss. 

Directly  there  was  a  Pause,  Mrs  HigJiandry  whisked  us  off  to 
get  ready  for  Luncheon,  crying  out :  "  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  how  cold 
your  Hands  are;  you  must  be  dying  of  Hunger  I  should  think:" 
and  exhorting  her  Son  to  see  that  I  had  '  really  e\'ery thing  I  wanted.' 
"You  had  better  take  Mr  Tatler  to  the  WJiitc  Room  (she  said), 
and  do  make  Haste :"  but  before  we  got  half-way  upstairs,  Jane 
came  flying  after,  to  say  that  we  were  to  go  to  the  Blue  Room, 
because  Mamma  had  put  some  Linen  in  the  other  to  air. 

Luncheon  despatched,  the  Vicar  carried  me  away  with  him  to 
see  what  Alterations  had  taken  Place  since  my  last  Visit.  The  old 
Gentleman  was  so  anxious  to  get  me  alone,  that  I  had  not  the  Heart 
to  beer  a  little  Rest  with  the  Ladies  and  CJiarlic  in  the  House.  First 
he  took  me  to  the  Stables  to  see  the  excellent  fat  old  Mare  that 
draws  him  in  his  BrougJiam.  On  the  W^ay  thither  he  insisted  upon 
introducing  me  to  his  new  House-Maid  :  "  Such  an  excellent  Girl 
(he  remarked) :  an  excellent  Girl ;  she  never  speaks  when  she's  not 
spoken  to,  and  suits  her  Mistress  beautifully.  We  are  a  very  quiet 
Household,"  he  added.  At  the  Stables  we  found  the  worthy  Man 
who  unites  the  Offices  of  Gardener  and  Groom,  with  whom  I  claimed 
Acquaintance:  "Ah  yes  (Doctor  HigJiandry  exclaimed),  it  was 
while  you  were  here  last  that  Johns  Wife  presented  him  with  little 
Neddy,  and  you  know  he's  beginning  to  talk  by  this  Time :  I  hate 
Children  till  they  know  how  to  use  their  Tongues."  Wc  then  walked 
all  about  the  Garden,  discoursing  upon  every  possible  and  impossible 
Topic,  his  Part  of  the  Conversation  bearing  to  mine  as  great  a 
Proportion  as  Socrates  takes  in  a  Dialogue  of  Plato,   only  omitting 
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the  Notes  of  Interrogg.tion.  He  would  often  stop,  and  tell  me  how 
many  Apples  this  Tree  had  borne,  more  by  Fifty-Three  than  any 
other  in  the  Parish ;  or  this  Damson,  as  many  Plums  as  he  had 
preached  Sermons  in  the  Church, — "Two  a  Sunday  for  Thirty-Four 
Years  come  Candlemas;"  or  this  Westcria  against  the  House, — he 
had  never  quite  forgiven  his  good  Consort,  because  she  had  thought  it 
wanted  Training,  and  in  nailing  it  up  had  hammered  off  the  Leading- 
Sprout. 

In  walking  down  the  Village,  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  Reverence 
shown  by  every  one  to  the  good  old  Priest,  every  Man  doffing  and 
every  Female  curteseying.  Indeed  he  seems  most  thoroughly  beloved 
among  his  Flock,  for  he  lives  among  them  and  knows  them.  They 
know  all  his  Thoughts,  and  he  theirs ;  and  such  Respect  is  paid  to 
his  Opinion,  there  is  no  Nonconformist  Chapel  in  the  Place,  and  the 
Publican,  who  was  the  only  Radical  in  the  Parish,  was  obliged  to 
turn  Tory,  because  none  of  the  Villagers  would  deal  with  the  Man 
who  opposed  their  Parson.  And  though  he  is  so  familiar,  that 
he  will  chat  about  the  new  Litter  of  Pigs,  or  the  Pattern  of  the 
Husband's  Smock,  yet  no  Contempt  is  bred  ;  for  they  fear  him  as 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Peace,  as  well  as  love  him  as  a  Father. 

A. 
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Whose  Youth  was  full  of  foolish  Noise." — Tennyson. 


FEW  Days  ago  I  received  a  Request  from  a  Friend,  who 
is  not  in  Residence  this  Term,  to  fetch  from  his  Shelves 
and  send  to  him  a  Book  of  which  he  stood  in  Need.  As 
I  expected,  there  was  another  Occupant  in  his  Absence,  and  the 
Execution  of  the  Commission  shewed  me  something  of  a  Phase  of 
Undergraduate  Life  which  I  have  long  known  to  exist  but  which 
I  cannot  profess  to  be  profoundly  acquainted  with.  As  I  ncared 
his  Rooms  (it  was  in  the  latter  Part  of  the  Morning)  I  heard  most 
unwonted  Sounds  proceeding  from  them.  I  could  not  refrain  from 
pausing  a  Minute  or  two  on  the  Staircase  to  gather  Courage  for 
an  Incursion.  There  was  a  great  Deal  of  Noise  but  very  little 
Conversation  ; — occasionally  came  two  or  three  boisterous  Remarks  ; 
then  a  brief  Pause,  till,  when  the  Silence  was  becoming  Oppressive 
and  no  Man  found  himself  equal  to  originating  another  Idea,  the 
whole  Party  set  to  tramping  on  the  Floor  after  the  Manner  called 
Kentish  Fire,  as  if  rehearsing  for  a  Performance  at  the  Senate  House 
on  the  next  Degree-Day,  Meanwhile  my  Friend's  Piano,  which  had 
never  before  in  my  hearing  sounded  to  anything  but  Classical  Music, 
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now  and  again  gave  out  a  few  Chords  of  an  insipid  Comic  Melody, 
more  distasteful  as  an  Accompaniment  to  a  Breakfast  Party,  and 
more  incongruous  to  the  Morning  Hours,  than  at  any  other  Time. 
Having  no  Mind  to  sneak  away,  and  judging  that  I  should  never 
easily  find  Mr  Ernest  Shallow  (for  that  was  the  Name  of  the  present 
Occupant)  both  at  Home  and  alone,  with  some  Curiosity  also  to 
see  as  well  as  hear  both  him  and  his  Friends,  I  determined  at  once 
to  despatch  my  Business.  So  I  waited  for  the  next  Pause  in  the 
Din  and,  conscious  that  I  must  carry  it  jauntily  if  I  would  steal 
into  the  Good  Opinions  of  these  Gentlemen,  gave  a  smart  Rap 
on  the  Door  with    my  Cane  and  entered. 

When  I  had  explained  the  Object  of  my  Visit  the  Host  came 
forward,  and  behaved  with  great  Good-nature  and  Politeness,  shewing 
that  he  had  at  least  inherited  Manners,  or  been  taught  them  by  his 
Mother,  even  if  he  had  received  little  other  Instruction.  He  paid 
me  particular  Attention,  as  if  perceiving  that  a  Person  of  my  sober 
Looks  and  older  University  Standing  must  be  a  little  disconcerted 
by  so  many  noisy  Strangers.  His  Friends  very  soon  took  their 
Departure,  as  it  was  indeed  Time  they  should,  having  been  there 
since  Breakfast,  whereas  the  Hand  of  the  Clock  was  now  upon  the 
usual  Hour  for  Luncheon. 

When  I  began  to  look  about  the  Room  for  what  I  wanted  I 
became  aware  that  Mr  Shallow,  besides  occupying  in  Person,  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  previous  Lodging,  what  by  Courtesy  I 
will  call,  his  favourite  Objects  of  Vertu.  The  Side  Tables,  the  IMantle- 
Piece,  the  very  Ledge  of  the  Book-Shelves,  were  quite  choked  up  with 
Gew-gaws,  and  Knicknacks  of  every  Description.  A  large  Portion 
of  his  no  doubt  handsome  Allowance  must  have  been  expended 
on  such  Toys ;  but  the  Limit  of  Expenditure  in  this  Direction  must 
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have  been  nearly  reached,  for  there  was  scarcely  Lying,  not  to  say 
Standing,  Space  for  another  Ornament,  though  the  Room  was  not 
small.  As  the  Bedmaker  expressively  said  when  she  accosted  me 
afterwards  on  the  Stairs,  "  You  could  scarce  do  so "  (giving  a  little 
Dab  on  the  Wall  with  her  Finger)  "  between  the  Things  with  the 
Duster."  I  seemed  to  understand  for  the  First  Time  how  a  Bill  of 
;{;'230  for  Ornaments  could  be  run  up  at  Woottojis.  I  caught  a 
Glimpse  of  my  Friend's  favourite  Madonna  by  Raphael  stowed  away 
with  its  Face  downwards  in  a  Cupboard.  A  tall  Girl  in  Blue  in 
the  Act  of  entering  a  Room  had  taken  its  Place  on  the  Walls.  On 
the  Side-Table  however  he  had  placed  some  beautiful  Illustrated 
Works. 

Being  pressed  to  stop  to  Lunch  I  felt  it  would  be  rude  not 
to  comply.  The  Topic  of  Conversation  which  he  started,  deeming 
it  I  presume  most  Congenial  to  a  Reading  Man,  was  the  Prospects 
of  different  Men  with  regard  to  the  University  Examinations;  perhaps 
also  he  had  some  little  Desire  to  be  informed  about  this,  at  least  as 
much  as  about  most  other  Things.  He  inquired  of  me  whether  a 
promising  Scholar  of  the  College,  Avho  in  reading  Circles  was  well 
known  to  be  the  Favourite  for  the  next  Craven  Scholarship,  was  not 
.  going  to  be  Senior  Wrangler.  And  a  Ouestionist,  whom  I  happened 
to  know  would  scarcely  pass  among  "  the  Apostles,"  he  seemed  also 
to  regard  as  a  great  Mathematician:  "for,"  said  he,  "he  was  an  awful 
Swell  when  I  was  at  School  with  him."  Finding  it  lowering  to  my 
Self-Respect  to  be  gravely  informing  him  on  these  Matters  I  en- 
deavoured to  turn  the  Conversation  to  other  Things.  So  pointing  to 
his  Illustrated  Books  on  the  Side  Table,  and  observing  that  he 
seemed  to  have  some  Fondness  for  Art,  I  offered  one  or  two  Remarks 
on  the  respective  Merits  of   Turner  and  Dor^.     "Yes,"  he  replied. 
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"those  were  rather  Neat  Things."  Somewhat  quenched  by  this  I 
left  him  to  take  the  next  Initiative.  After  a  brief  Pause  he  reverted 
to  the  Subject  of  Examinations,  and  this  Time  propounded  to  me 
some  Difficulties  in  the  Chaj't  of  Cambridge  Examinations  which  he 
seemed  to  be  in  the  Habit  of  profoundly  studying,  with  a  View  to 
shaping  his  own  Course  thereby.  I  was  a  little  annoyed  to  find  that 
my  Explanation  of  his  Moot  Point  was  regarded  rather  as  one  View 
which  might  be  taken  of  the  Matter  than  as  the  evident  and  obvious 
Interpretation. 

Glancing  into  his  Album  I  saw  a  Photograph  of  his  Father,  which 
shewed  a  Face,  not  indeed  intellectual,  but  possessing  some  Marks 
of  Sense  and  Character.  I  concluded  that  if  he  was  like  his  Son 
when  he  was  up  here  his  Education  must  have  begun  after  he  left 
the  University. 

I  soon  after  took  my  Leave,  reflecting  among  other  Things  how 
many  social  Sets  there  are  upon  the  very  Confines  one  of  the  other 
and  yet  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  each  other's  Habits  and  Ideas. 
This  Thought  occurs  to  one  familiarly  enough  in  passing  through 
the  Streets  of  a  great  City  like  London.  But  it  strikes  more  strangely 
here  where  all  are  nearly  of  an  Age,  have  similar  Antecedents  and 
the  same  Material  Position  in  Society ;  where  they  assemble  in  the 
same  Halls  and  Chapels,  and  are  continually  passing  and  repassing 
One  Another  in  the  same  Colleges  and  Courts. 

N. 
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"  Monstro  quod  ipse  tibi  possis  dare:    Semita  certe 
Tranquillae  per  Virtutem  patet  unica  Vitae." — Juv. 


T  will  be  an  easy  Observation,  that  however  I  may  condemn 
the  Practice  in  others,  my  own  Habit  is  to  morahze.  Any 
one  who  will  do  me  the  Honour  to  look  over  my  little 
Demi-Foolscap  Volume  of  the  Summer,  will  easily  detect  this 
Tendency;  generally  exhibited  at  the  End  of  an  Essay,  either  because 
I  choose  the  Sting  should  be  in  its  fitting  Quarter,  or  (as  unkinder 
Persons  will  say)  because  I  am  getting  perplexed  what  else  to  write. 
Thus,  in  my  Seventh  Number  I  moralize  on  Reverence  for  great 
Artists ;  in  my  Eighth  upon  Evil  Language ;  in  my  Tenth  upon 
being  over  fond  of  Fact.  My  Thirteenth  Number,  on  Friendship, — 
a  Paper  valuable  for  its  Subject, — is  pretty  near  taken  up  with 
Reflections  in  this  Sort ;  and  in  my  Fourteenth  I  am  obliged  to  break 
off,  for  Fear  of  growing  too  grave.  Harry  Spadgcrs  Character,  in 
the  Sixteenth,  superinduces  a  little  Spasm  of  Moral  Reflection ;  and 
in  the  next  after,  a  Correspondent  reads  me  a  Lecture  against 
Preaching  in  Poems.  Directly  I  came  again  before  the  University 
last  Month,  I  resumed  my  Custom,  though  under  the  Form  of 
censuring  it ;  so  that  in  One  or  Two  Papers  I  have  moralized  upon 
Moralizing,  till  many  have  believed  I  was  myself  Demoralized. 
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In  like  Manner,  the  little  Incidents  of  Life  often  bring  me  into 
the  same  Complaint.  Thus  if  my  Friend  chastens  his  Dog  for 
Hunting  awhile  beyond  the  Fence  regardless  of  the  Whistle,  I 
reflect  sadly  on  the  Obedience  we  exact  but  seldom  pay.  Or 
when  I  help  a  Bumble  Bee  out  of  the  Window,  a  patent  Train  of 
Thought  is  suggested  by  the  Fuss  he  makes  to  disappoint  my  kind 
Design  ;  and  when  I  have  shaken  him  out  into  the  Air,  it  amuses 
me  to  see  what  a  Sly  Fellow  he  conceives  himself  for  getting  quit 
of  me. 

My  Object  in  this  Paper  is  to  moralize ;  not  however  quite  in 
this  Way,  but  rather  to  state  plainly  Three  or  Four  several  Lights 
in  which  Vice  is  commonly  regarded  by  different  Classes  of  Men. 
Perhaps  I  should  say,  different  Degrees  of  Darkness  ;  for  are  we  not 
all  in  the  Dark,  as  to  what  Virtue  and  Vice  really  are,  and  how 
they  came  to  be ;  forced  to  make  Theories,  while  higher  Orders  of 
Intelligences  know .-'  However  that  may  be,  I  shall  not  discuss  the 
Three  Points  of  View  which  commend  themselves  to  me  as  the 
most  scientific  Division  of  the  Subject,  namely,  the  Worldly,  the 
Philosophic,  and  the  Religious  ;  but  according  to  my  usual  popular 
Method,  I  shall  roughly  sketch  a  few  different  Characters  in  their 
Relation  to  Vicious  Actions. 

The  first  Set  I  shall  mention  are  the  lowest  Grade  of  all,  and 
utterly  hateful.  1  cannot  describe  them  better  than  by  quoting  two 
trenchant  Sentences,  from  two  of  the  most  influential  Writers  that 
have  ever  been.  The  One,  a  Prose  Author,  says  in  one  of  his 
Letters :  "  Knowing  that  they  which  commit  such  Things  are  worthy 
of  Death,  they  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  Pleasure  in  them 
that  do  them."  The  Other,  a  Poet,  in  one  of  his  best  Compositions, 
speaks  thus : — 
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"Their  Eyes  swell  with  Fatness, 
And  they  do  even  what  they  lust : 
They  corrupt  Other,  and  speak  of  wicked  Blasphemy: 
Their  Talking  is  against  the  Most  High." 

Their  Habits  and  their  Talk  are  openly  wicked,  and  almost  the  only- 
Bond  between  them  and  their  Associates  is  the  Vice  in  which  they 
revel  and  glory.  Of  such  a  Kind  are  some  of  the  Classic  Writers, 
who  smack  their  Lips  in  describing  the  most  profligate  Scenes. 
I  for  one  disbelieve  in  the  Possibility  of  Catullus'  Theory : — 

"  Castum   esse   decet  pium   Poetam 
Ipsum ;  Versiculos   nihil  necesse   est." 

In  my  next  Class  there  are  Two  Divisions,  both  of  which   are 

raised  above  the  last  by  having  some  real  Dislike  of  Vice.     The  Mark 

of  the  last  was  Shamelessness  ;  the  Mark  of  these  is  Weakness,     The 

Man  who  represents  the  First  Division  has  excellent  and  virtuous 

Men  to  his  Friends.     While  he  is  with  them,   or  in  Public,  he  will 

cut  Vice  dead,  and  give  her  a  bad  Name :  but  she  has  mesmerized 

him  ;  and  if  she  comes  up  when  he  sits  alone,  he  dares  not  sport  the 

Door  in  her  Face  or  say,  'Not  To-day,  I  thank  you  ;'  and  if  she  sets 

herself  to  call  him  from  a  Distance,  struggle  as  he  may,  he  has  not 

the  Will  to  say,  '  I  hate  you  and  I  will  not  come.'     The  Second  Man 

is  just  the  Opposite,  and  a  common  Character  with  us.     He  is  one 

that  has  a  good  Father  and  Mother,  but  has  been  at  a  fashionable 

Public  School ;  and  while  in  his   Heart  he  loves  that  old  homely 

Temperance,  among  his  School  Friends  he  will  blush  to  speak  of  this 

True  Affection,  and  will  rather  make  believe  to  have  more  than  a 

Nodding  Acquaintance  with  the  popular  Wantonness.     He  will  think 

to  be  Droll  if  he  makes  merry  with  his  Neighbour  on  what  Both  of 

them,  unknown  to  each  other,  hold  to  be  Crime.     If  only  he  would 

avow  his  real  Feeling  on  this  Point,  he  would  be  surprised  to  find  how 
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many  would  agree  with  him.     Those  Men  (more  than  any  other)  are 

to  blame  for  the   Low  Pitch  of  Public  Morals  who  counterfeit  an 

*  -. 

Enjoyment  of  Immorality. 

I  place  next  in  the  Ascending  Scale  the  Moralist  or  Philosopher, 
who  will  argue  learnedly  and  calmly  on  the  Mischief  done  by  Vice, 
as  tending  to  disturb  the  World,  and  as  contrary  to  that  Scheme 
which  would  endow  the  largest  possible  Proportion  of  Men  with  the 
greatest  possible  Bliss.  It  is  (says  he)  not  wrong,  save  in  so  far  as  it 
tends  to  make  Folks  unhappy.  So,  though  he  wishes  heartily  to 
send  Vice  packing,  he  cannot  for  his  Life  persuade  Virtue  to  step 
into  her  Place ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  apply  his  favourite  Doctrine 
to  each  particular  Act,  as  wiser  Men  have  said  before  me. 

I  am  much  more  pleased  with  the  fierce  and  vehement  Fellow 
that  embodies  my  Fourth  Class.  He  comes  before  me  ranting  and 
raving  at  everything  that  is  base  and  foul  and  wicked.  By  Shouts 
of  mad  Laughter  or  by  a  quiet  Sarcasm,  by  Torrents  of  Indigna- 
tion or  by  plain  straightforward  Teaching,  he  makes  you  feel  what  a 
Fool  you  would  be  to  go  a-courting  Vice.  This  is  my  good  Master 
Juve7ial. 

But  last  of  all  Human  Views  of  Vice  (for  in  what  Light  the  Deity 
regards  it  is  too  tremendous  a  Theme,  and  one  on  which  we  dare  not 
speculate),  comes  that  held  by  Saint  Paid.  To  the  pathetic  Regret 
of  the  Moral  Coward,  to  the  thoughtful  Sorrow  of  the  Philosopher,  to 
the  indignant  Scorn  of  the  Satirist,  he  adds  a  profound  Horror  peculiar 
to  our  Creed.  He  considers  it  a  Shame  even  to  speak  of  it ;  it  is  a 
wilful  Transgression  of  the  Law  of  our  Maker,  an  Insult  to  a  tender 
Parent,  a  second  Crucifixion  to  our  greatest  Benefactor.  In  short,  it 
is  no  longer  Vice,  but  Sin.  A. 
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"  Carmina  descripsi." — Virgil. 


PROPOSE  to  touch  to-day  on  a  Subject  in  which,  though 
it  specially  concerns  one  College,  most  Resident  Members  of 
the  University  take  an  Occasional  Interest.  I  mean  the 
Music  in  Trinity  Chapel,  with  regard  both  to  the  Means  of  Perform- 
ance and  to  the  Music  performed.  On  the  First  Head  everyone  will 
allow  that  a  great  Improvement  has  recently  been  effected.  We  are 
all  justly  proud  of  the  splendid  Trinity  Organ,  though  the  Pride 
must  be  mingled  with  Regret  that  it  is  so  seldom  heard,  never  in 
fact  even  by  Trinity  Men  except  at  Service  Times.  Surely  it  should 
be  esteemed  a  Privilege  by  an  Organist  to  give  or  allow  Some  One 
else  to  give  regular  or  occasional  Performances  on  such  an  Instru- 
ment, and  so  open  to  Others  the  Treasures  of  which  the  Player  pos- 
sesses the  Key.  Enthusiasm,  good  everywhere,  is  absolutely  essential 
in  a  true  Minister  of  Art. 

The  other  Factor  of  Performance,  the  Choir,  has  also  been 
improved;  but  this  brings  me  to  my  first  serious  Objection.  The 
Congregation  should  be  the  principal  Factor  in  Choral  Worship: 
the  Function  of  a  Choir  is  to  lead  the  Singing  and  not  to  monopolise 
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it,  that  of  an  Organ  to  accompany  the  Singing  and  not  to  drown  it. 
The  Question  as  to  how  far  the  Part  of  the  Principal  Body  of  Wor- 
shippers in  a  Service  is  to  be  active  and  how  far  passive  is  much 
disputed  ;  but  surely  the  Principle  that  all  who  can  should  join,  in 
Voice  as  well  as  in  Heart,  in  at  all  events  the  chief  Portion  of  Public 
Praise,  is  a  true   One :  nor  is   it  less  true  that  most  People  prefer 
singing  to  listening,  unless  what  they  listen  to  be  very  excellent  of 
its  Kind.     Now  unfortunately  this  cannot   be  said  of  the    Tj'hiity 
Music,    notwithstanding   the    late   Improvements.      It    is    not    the 
smallest  Blame   to   Anyone    concerned   that  a   small   Choir  cannot 
satisfactorily  fill  an  exceptionally  large   Chapel.     At  Nezu  College, 
Oxford,  in  a  Chapel  about  half  as  large  as  that  of  Trinity,  a  Choir  at 
least  double  the  Size  is  not  found  more  than  sufficient.     As  Things 
are,  the  Singers  must  either  strain  their  Voices  to  the  utmost  or  the 
Effect  even  at  no  great  Distance  from  them  must  be  poor  and  weak. 
The  N'eiu  College  Choir  is  of  course  maintained  at  great  Expense; 
but  even  were  it  possible  to  increase  that  of  Trinity  proportionally, 
this  is  not  at  all  the  Change  I  should  like  to  see.     I  should  tire  of 
listening  to  even  such  excellent  Performances  as  those  for  a  Con- 
tinuancy.     On  the  whole  perhaps  an  Anthem  is  the  Outside  of  the 
Amount  of  Singing  in  the  ordinary  Morning  or  Evening   Service, 
during  which  the  Majority  of  Persons  present  should  be  required  to 
listen  in  Silence ;   and  even  here  a  good   Hymn  to  a  good  Tune 
might  I  think  be  often  substituted  with  Advantage.     On  the  other 
hand  the  Psalms  and  Canticles   ought  certainly   to  be  Public  Pro- 
perty.    It  may  be  said  that  the  Men  can  join  in  the  Psalms  if  they 
like :    but  everyone  knows  that  the  Effect  of    a  number    of   Bass 
Voices  singing  the  Melody  an  Octave  (or  two)  too  low  is  Anything 
but  Harmonious ;  and  there  are  probably  not  Half  a  Dozen  Men  in 
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Chapel  with  Ears  and  Voices  sufficiently  educated  to  enable  them 
immediately  to  take  correctly  a  lower  Part  without  seeing  the  Notes. 
The  Music  of  the  Chants  is  no  doubt  procurable  ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  Anyone  sing!)'  will  commit  himself  to  such  an  ostentatious  and 
peculiar  Proceeding  as  holding  up  a  Chant  Book  along  with  his 
Prayer-Book,  and  singing  the  Tenor  or  Bass  Part  in  a  loud  Voice. 
Everyone  should  have  the  Music,  which  might  be  bound  up  with  the 
Psalter,  and  to  many  it  would  soon  be  as  natural  to  read  the  one  as 
the  other.  For  the  Canticles  still  less  Defence  can  be  set  up,  and  they 
form  the  dreariest  Feature  of  the  Case,  Certainly  if,  as  Milton  says, 
to  stand  and  wait  is  an  effective  Way  of  Serving,  our  Ser\ace  must 
be  of  the  most  Exemplary  Kind,  for  our  Seasons  of  Waiting  are  long 
and  frequent,  and  we  always  stand  the  while.  It  is  indeed  trying  to 
hear  the  glorious  Words  of  the  Tc  Dcimi  and  the  Magnificat  sung  in 
a  Manner  that  inevitably  becomes  mechanical,  to  Music  of  anything 
but  a  high  Order,  and  repeated  again  and  again,  till  such  Merits  as  it 
may  possess  utterly  pall  on  the  Ear. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  Means  of  Improvement  in  these  Respects 
are  very  far  to  seek.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Canticles  should  gene- 
rally be  sung  to  good  Chants  ;  and  that  at  least  one  Hymn  should 
form  Part  of  every  Musical  Service :  but  the  principal  Point  is  that 
everyone  should  be  provided  with  the  Notes  of  the  Chants  and 
Tunes,  which  would  produce  two  good  Results  reacting  on  one  an- 
other ;  the  Singing  would  become  far  more  general  and  hearty,  and 
Numbers  of  Men  would  soon  learn  to  sing  simple  IMusic  at  Sight. 
This  last  is  an  easier  Process  than  is  generally  believed,  especially 
with  the  Support  of  others  already  able  to  do  it,  and  of  the  powerful 
Organ.  The  Number  of  Boy  Choristers  might  perhaps  be  slightly 
increased,  and  a  few  competent  Altos  would  be  necessary  :  one  good 
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Tenor  and  one  good  Bass  for  the  Solo  Parts  in  Anthems  would  be 
sufficient.  Gradually  simple  Choral  Anthems  such  as  are  often  capi- 
tally performed  by  Country  Choirs  might  be  introduced,  and  all  who 
could  take  their  Part  should  sing  in  them :  these  would  naturally  sit 
near  to  each  other  and  to  the  Choir.  Personally  I  should  hope  that 
the  fragmentary  and  conversational  Anthems  we  sometimes  have 
would  be  dropped,  and  also  {pace  the  Deathless  Memory  of  Mozart) 
such  mongrel  Adaptations  as  '  Plead  thou  my  Cause.'  If  One  con- 
siders how  general  and  spirit-stirring  are  the  Singing  and  Responses 
in  Churches  where  the  excellent  Practice  prevails  of  placing  the  Men 
on  One  Side  and  the  Women  on  the  Other,  (by  which  Means,  apart 
from  the  musical  Advantage  of  having  the  Voices  of  one  Kind  in 
a  Mass  together,  Shyness  and  conventional  Mumbling  seem  to 
disappear  along  with  the  Pews,)  a  College  Chapel  ought  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally well  adapted  to  hearty  Congregational  Music.  It  is 
tantalising  to  think  to  what  glorious  Effect  the  Number  of  Silent 
Voices  in  Trinity  Chapel  on  a  Sunday  Night  might  be  utilised.  Of 
course  the  Organisation  of  a  Society  for  regular  Practice,  to  form 
a  steady  Nucleus  in  all  the  Music,  would  much  help  and  accelerate 
Matters  in  Chapel,  independently  of  its  other  good  Effects  ;  but  even 
without  this  I  think  the  Singing  might  be  made  a  Thing  to  be  proud 
of  as  well  as  the  Organ.  The  two  indispensable  Conditions  are  that 
the  Music  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  capable  of  being  sung  by  the 
Men,  and  that  the  Men  by  possessing  the  Notes  shall  be  made 
capable  of  singing  the  Music. 

U. 
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